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HARVESTING THE WHEAT 


IV—THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE 


BY AGNES C. 


™|F I should tell you of- a 
B® new gold mine which 
me yielded more gold in a 
id single year than Alaska 
has yielded in all the 
years since gold was 
ee first discovered there 
can you imagine the stampede of people 
from. town and country, from the big 
city ‘and the village hamlet? | once had 
the luck, or the ill-luck, to be present 
in such a stampede to one of the minor 
gold fields. I was on one of the first 
trains to enter the new camp. Men and 
boys climbed in the engine, on the cow- 
catcher, on thecoal tender. Talk of stand- 
ing room! That train was packed literally 
two and three deep; for men, and women 
too, crowded from the interior of the cars, 
clambered to the roofs and perched on the 
trainmen’s planking, out-hooting the en- 
gine, shouting themselves hoarse, as the 
train whistle announced the beginning of 
the journey to the gold mines. Yet that 
gold camp had not produced ten millions 
of gold in a year; and its total gold 
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production since has not reached forty 
million. 

If I should tell you—and prove up my 
telling—of a gold mine that produced more 
gold in a single year than California and 
Nevada and Arizona and Alaska have pro- 
duced in all time, what kind of a fool 
would you think yourself for not knowing 
about that mine? What kind of a fool 
would you think yourself for not investing 
in that mine, for not getting in on the 
ground floor and backing up the engineers 
who exploited it with salaries that would 
put the Steel Trust to the blush? The 
Steel Trust has a capital of a billion plus, 
and thinks it does well to pay dividends of 
four or six per cent. The mine of which 
I write pays yearly dividends equal to 
fifty per cent. on the capital of the Steel 
Trust; or a half a billion dollars yearly. 

Such a mine is America’s wheat—hard 
and soft and semi-hard, Red Fife and Blue 
Stem and Turkish Red and Durum, and 
all the subdivisions and crosses and re- 
crosses of these, which have so multiplied 
that thoroughbred or pedigreed wheat to- 
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day must be named and catalogued by 
numbers as pure-blood stock is registered. 

Take a look at the wheat field that has 
been brought up to perfection, as it stands! 
Yellow as gold, with the sheen of the sea, 
billowing from sky-line to sky-line like an 
ocean of gold, where the wind touches the 
rippling wave crests with the tread of 
invisible feet! In California, in Oregon, 
in Washington, in Dakota, in the Canadian 
Northwest, you may ride all day on horse- 
back through the wheat fields without a 
break in the flow of yellow heavy-headed 
grain. Nofencelines! No meadow lands! 
No shade trees! No knobs and knolls and 
hills and hollows of grass or black earth 
through! From dawn till dark, from sun- 
rise in a burst of fiery splendor over the 
prairie horizon to sundown when the crim- 
son thing hangs like a huge shield of blood 
in the haze of a heat twilight—you may 
ride with naught to break the view be- 
tween you and the horizon but wheat— 
wheat! It is like the gold fields! It goes 
to your head. You grow dizzy looking at 
it. You rub your eyes. Is it a mirage? 
The billowing yellow waves seem to be 
breasting the very sky! You look up! 
The sky is there all right with the black 
mote of a meadow lark sailing the azure 
sea. He drops liquid notes of sheer mel- 
low music down on your head, does that 
meadow lark; and that gives you back 
your perspective, your sense of amazing 
reality. You are literally, absolutely, 
really, in the midst of a sea of living gold. 
It is you and not the lark that is the 
mote. You begin to feel as if your special 
mote might be a beam that would get lost 
in infinity if you staid there long; and so 
you ride on—and on—and some more on— 
and by and by come out of the league-long, 
fenceless fields with an odor in your nostrils 
that isn’t exactly like incense—it’s too 
fugitive, too fine, too sublimal of earth. 
It is aromatic, a sort of attar of roses, the 
imprisoned fragrance of the billions updn 
billions of wheat flowers shut up in the 
glumes of the heavy-headed grain there. 
And that’s the odor of the wheat. 

That is how wheat seems to me; but 
put in terms of the scientific, this is the 
way a field of perfect wheat looks. It is 
uniform—that is, it is about of a level 
height; on the cool sunny Northern plains 
almost high as your saddle pommel; on 
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the hot arid Southern plains, not much 
above your low broncho stirrup. The 
point is—it will be uniform in height. The 
heads will all be more or less the same 
size, filled out, plump, unshelled, with 
from six to a dozen stalks coming up from 
each seed plant—‘‘stools” and “tillers” 
I believe they call these. Another point, 
different varieties of wheat and different 
crosses of the same wheat—won’t be mixed 
up in the same field. You won't find in 
the perfect wheat field cousins and grand- 
children and grand nephews of Red Fife 
and Turkish Red and Blue Stem all mixed 
in the same field. They are related, of 
course, these wheats, just the same as the 
charcoal and the diamond are related; 
but for the good of each, they must be 
kept separate. And you won't find a host 
of degenerate descendants in a field of 
perfect wheat. Man is the only fool in 
all the scale of nature that perpetuates, 
degenerates and scrubs and dwarfs and 
unfits. The perfect field of wheat has no 
half-grown stalks, no half-developed heads, 
no chaff glumes—each glume contains a 
wheat berry, and each head contains from 
75 to 100 and 150 and 200 berries. If each 
wheat seedlet sends up from six to twelve 
stalks, you can figure out nature's per- 
centage of increase in wheat, yourself. 
Only there is this point to be noted—you 
get better wheat, fuller berries, bigger, 
plumper heads with more kernels, if too 
many plantlets don’t come up from the 
same seed. The principle is the same as 
in corn. You prefer a few perfect heads 
from six to eight, rather than a great many 
small scrubs. 


So much for the poetry of the wheat 
field and the science of it! Now for the 
jax for the man with the axe who wants all 
this world reduced to mathematics. | said 
that the wheat fields of a single year would 
beat the gold mines for all time for all 
creation. Let us take that statement in 
sections and as a whole. Those, who don’t 
like the world reduced to mathematics, can 
skip the next two paragraphs. Take the 
North first—the Canadian Northwest is 
supposed to present ideal conditions for 
raising perfect milling wheat—No. 1 Hard, 
which is a Fife, or the progeny of a Fife 
crossed with a Russian like Ladoga, which 
produced Saunder’s wonderful Preston 
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Rear view of steam harvesting outfit, showing method of dumping sacked grain. 


Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatche- 


wheat. 
wan raise yearly from eighty million to one- 
hundred and thirty million bushels of this 
wheat. Value that at from sixty to eighty 


cents and you get the yearly total. Now, 
the yearly total of Canada’s Klondike has 
never exceeded ten million dollars in gold. 


The total product of Canada’s Klondike 
has not exceeded one-hundred million dol- 
lars. Or compare province to province! 
Manitoba, the smallest of the wheat 
provinces, raises from sixty to eighty mil- 
lion bushels of wheat a year. If you want 
to know what that means in fifty years, 














Stacking hay, Quinn River Crossing, Nevada, with derrick and two-horse wheel buck. 




















multiply that by fifty and the product by 
the price, seventy or eighty cents; for 
Manitoba does not, of course, reap the sea- 
board dollar price. The railways and the 
middlemen get the difference between the 
seventy cents and the dollar. Now, then, 
take gold! British Columbia has been the 
great placer-gold province—East Koote- 


Harvesting wheat in California with steam outfit. 





nay, Cariboo and Cassiar. In area, British 
Columbia is about five times the size of 
Manitoba. Now—prepare for the state- 
ment of facts—for fifty years, British 
Columbia’s total placer-gold products have 
not exceeded sixty-seven million dollars. 
That is—her gold for half a century does 
not equal little Manitoba’s banner wheat 











U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Harvesting with wide-cut binder, near Colfax, Wash. 
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crop for a single year at banner prices. 
Or come on down to South Dakota where 
there are more and more growing the new 
arid wheat called Durum or Macaroni. 
You'll admit that the semi-arid areas pro- 
duce wheat at the greatest possible disad- 
vantage. South Dakota has about three 
million acres in wheat this year. Put that 
at the minimum yield of $15.00 to the acre. 
Wheat in France and Germany gives aver- 
age yields of $21.00 and $29.00 respectively; 
but put Dakota at $15.00; and you get 
forty-five million dollars for South Dakota 
in ayear. Now, if there is one thing more 
than another that South Dakota is rightly 
proud of, it is her gold field up in the Black 
Hills at Lead and Deadwood. When those 
gold mines do their best, they turn out 
seven millions of gold in a year. When 
they do their poorest, as in the year of the 
flood, they average about four millions. 
Compare gold’s best year with wheat esti- 
mated at a minimum; and you have seven 
millions up against forty-five millions. 
When you come to the Pacific Coast— 
California, Oregon, Washington—the basis 
of comparison is lost for the simple reason 
that in the heyday of the gold mining, no 
accurate returns were tabulated. Any- 
thing given is a wild guess. Again, every 
year sees more and more of the 30,000- 
acre wheat farms broken up: into small 
holdings for fruit farming; but I can give 
you the wheat returns for sections; and if 
you know any California mines, or groups 
of mines, that equal the yearly returns of 
those sections, | should be glad to learn of 
them. One wheat valley of California 
yearly produces twenty-one million dol- 
lar’s worth of wheat. One wheat valley of 
Oregon does the same. One wheat area of 
Washington does slightly more. Alto- 
gether, the wheat grounds of the Pacific 
Coast yield from sixty-five to eighty-five 
million dollars a year. Do you know any 
mines on the Pacific Coast that are doing 
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as much? Do you know of any group of 
mines that for their entire existence can 
show totals equal to the wheat of the 
Pacific Coast for a single year? 

When you come to consider the total 
wheat product of America—the United 
States and Canada—there is really no 
basis of comparison with any mines in the 
whole world. Last year with the United 
States’ total six hundred and thirty mil- 
lion bushels and Canada’s total seventy 
million, the total production of American 
wheat equaled close on three-quarters of a 
billion. The year before, the total was 
still: higher—almost a billion bushels, 
bringing America to front rank as a wheat 
producer in comparison to Russia’s six 
hundred million bushels a year. While 
we are wallowing in figures, it may he 
worth noting that America’s average of 
wheat per acre varies from 14 to 16 bush- 
els, Europe’s front 14 to 16, Russia’s from 
9 to 10, the Argentina from 10 to 11. 
Europe must have half a billion bushels of 
foreign wheat imported each year. Of 
this, the Argentina sends seventy million 
bushels, Russia exports one hundred and 
fifty million; and it remains for Canada 
and the United States to make up the rest. 


Now, what is science, the New Spirit of 
the Farm, doing for wheat? Broadly, it 
may be stated science is aiming to bring 
up the average from fourteen bushels to 
forty and fifty and sixty. If science ac- 
complished but the least part of her aim, 
she would increase the output of America’s 
wheat mine by threefold. Is she doing it? 
Are her aims practical? Let us follow the 
methods from the preparation of the 
ground to the harvesting of the grain. As 
to area, there are eight different kinds of 
wheat grown in America. These may be 
seen from the accompanying map, pre- 
pared by Mr. M. A. Carleton of Washing- 
ton, the leading wheat authority of 
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America. I don’t intend to enumerate 
them. They would only confuse the lay 
mind. Enough tor the lay mind to know 
the two great divisions of wheat—spring 
and fall; and | don’t need to add those 
divisions simply mean one wheat is planted 
in spring and the other is planted in the 
fall. The spring wheat is more or less 
hard, the fall wheat more or less soft. In 
no line of farming has science done more 
than in the preparation of the ground for 
wheat. To grow good wheat, you must 
begin—as some cynic said of mankind-— 
before the wheat is born. 

First—as to the ground: this is a science 
in itself. As every tyro in botany knows, 
growing plants must have phosphorus, 
potash and nitrogen and some other ele- 
ments in minute quantities; but wheat 
must have nitrogen especially; and as 
stated in a previous article, the investiga- 
tions of Professor Snyder of Minnesota, 
and Professor Shepherd of Dakota, and 
Willett H. Hays, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture of Washington, have proved 
that no crop exacts more nitrogen from the 
soil than wheat. In eight years of wheat- 
growing eighteen hundred pounds of nitro- 
gen are lost per acre, three or four hundred 
pounds being used by the wheat, the rest 
leaching away owing to the open tilth of 
the ground surrounding the wheat. This 
explains why wheat fields that used to 
yield sixty bushels to the acre in California 
to-day yield only fourteen and sixteen and 
twenty, why the same thing has happened 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas, why the 
same thing will ultimately happen in the 
Canadian Northwest when wheat has 
been longer grown in the black prairie 
soil. 

The problem becomes one of either keep- 
ing nitrogen in the soil, or restoring nitro- 
gen to the soil that has lost it; and this is 
best done—as explained regarding corn and 
hay—by the methods embodied in the 
catch words—‘‘rotation and cultivation.” 
If the soil has been exhausted, then it must 
be fertilized year after year, to the full 
extent of your barnyard. More—you 
must put nitrogen back in the soil by the 
growth of legumes, clover, alfalfas, soy 
beans; but after the growth of the best 
clover crop, the soil may be grassy, weedy 
or lumpy; so science recommends growing 
some crop before wheat that will clean the 
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soil. Corn or potatoes or roots will do. 
When wheat comes after these crops, it 
comes in a soil that has been pulverized 
fine as flour with a mulch blanket above a 
bed of humus—ideal conditions for the 
tender wheat plantlet. Clover, corn, wheat 
—that is the rotation varied according to 
climate and the needs of the farmer. For 
instance, there are sections in California 
where clover will not grow, nor any other 
nitrogen-making roots for that matter. 
Fortunately, in those sections the ground 
is a rich silt of apparently exhaustless fer- 
tility; and the aim is to plow so deep and 
roll so finely in summer-fallowing preceding 
fall seeding that an extra-deep dust blanket 
will be formed to conserve moisture, with- 
stand drought and hold the seedlet firmly 
spite of high, hot winds. | don’t intend to 
describe those plows. In the first. place, 
being of the lay mind, | should probably 
blunder. In the second place, not a year 
passes that better inventions are not added 
to plows for just such work. It may be 
interesting to note some marked differences 
in methods. On the 30,000-acre wheat 
farms of the Pacific Coast plowing is done 
by engine power drawn by from twenty to 
forty horses, and operated by from four 
to eight men. Such a plowing machine 
will turn up the soil, harrow, seed and roll 
in one simultaneous operation, one swath 
as it were, at the rate of from fifteen to 
forty acres a day, according to the power 
of the machine. One such a plow is shown 
in the illustration. While such plows are 
used in the Far West, down in the Black 
Belt of the Far East and in the mountains 
of the Southern States may be found old- 
time plowing—a single moldboard drawn 
by a single lonely ox. In the Middle West 
and the Northwest, for the most part, will 
be found from single to six-team plows 
with corresponding number of plowshares. 
In many sections where alfalfa is grown to 
enrich the soil, as in the South, the process 
of preparation is more profitable than 
grain growing itself. Once alfalfa makes 
good in the South, it means three or four 
cuttings a year of a ton or two tons each; 
and in those sections of the South hay is 
worth $20.00 to the ton. Deduct half for 
poor patches of growth, cost of seed and 
cost of labor; and many an alfalfa grower 
in the South is clearing $60.00 an acre 
while restoring his wornout soil. 
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Replowing with steam outfit in the Great Valley of California. 


and cultivation’? do more 


“Rotation 
than prepare the ground for wheat—“ put 
the soil in good tilth” is the scientific way 


of saying it. They do what the practical 
evangelist bade the converted servant do, 
‘sweep out the corners and go under the 
mats.” Do you know what science has 
discovered after millions of dollars—hun- 
dreds of millions of loss—to the wheat 
farmer? It has discovered that half the 
enemies of wheat, joint worms and straw 
worms and rust and midges and lice and 
chinch bugs and Hessian flies and what 
not—comes from—where do you think? 
From the dirty fence corners and neglected 
roadsides and unplowed drain margins of 
the ordinary field. From the grasses and 
weeds of these neglected field corners 
formed by the slither farmer come insects 
and fungous enemies that have caused 
more loss in a single year than war. | 
said in a former article that no slither 
farmer could, in the truest sense, be moral. 
You see the point, now, don’t you? The 
results of bis neglect may ruin a neighbor, 
Listen—the chinch bug has caused a loss 
of as much as one hundred million dollars 
in a single year. Smut has destroyed as 
much as ten million dollars of wheat in a 
wheat-growing state in a year. Rust has 
so completely destroyed crops in grain 
areas in dry years that the wheat was not 
worth cutting for fodder, though ordinarily 
rusted wheat makes richer fodder than un- 
rusted wheat. 

What does science say about these wheat 
pests? In the first place—cultivate and 
rotate: clean out your dirty fence corners; 
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forbid dirty roadsides; burn over rubbish 
fields; burn the stubble wherever the 
ground is infected; plow in and plow deep, 
too deep for the eggs of the pest to live; 
see that your drills and your threshing 
machines are free of disease refuse; then 
—most important of all—disinfect your 
seed wheat. A dozen disinfectants and 
fungicides have been discovered by science 
—the formaldehyde and hot-dip treat- 
ment described for oats being one of the 
best for wheat; but each wheat region with 
the wheat pest peculiar to it should obtain 
from its own experimental station the for- 
mula which science has found most effective 
in that region. 


Having rid the soil of the pests and put 
the ground in perfect condition for wheat 
—what kind of seed is to be used? That 
question leads off into one of the most 
interesting departments of all Agricultural 
Science—one of the departments where 
more has been accomplished and more will 
be accomplished than in any other field. 
First, then, let it be stated, your wheat 
must be thoroughly acclimatized. You 
can’t take a California wheat—starchy and 
soft—and grow it successfully in Manitoba 
the first year. At least, if that has hap- 
pened, science takes no cognizance of the 
fact for the simple reason no matter how 
well or how poorly it may grow the first 
year, its progeny will grow better the next 
year and its children’s children better and 
better, or worse and worse, till about the 
eighth year, when the better will have 
come to its best and the worse to its worst. 
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But eight years is a long time in the life of 
a wheat grower—longer than the farmer 
can afford; and this is where science comes 
in, discarding altogether wheat that does 
not show an improvement, yearly selecting 
seed wheat from the best stalks, multiply- 
ing these, selecting and discarding again 
and so multiplying till there is wheat 
enough to plant the one-twentieth acre, 
and the seed goes out to the farmer. 
Science does more. Perhaps of some 
highly perfected seed wheats, one is excel- 
lent for maturing early and so escaping 
frost, another resists attacks of rust, 
another is free of the starchy softness that 
deteriorates California wheat. Science 
crosses and inter-crosses these wheats— 
that is, fertilizes with the pollen dust of 
one wheat-flower the ovary of another 
wheat-flower and so produces a progeny 
combining the qualities of both parents. 
Perhaps this wheat progeny will produce 
twelve heads the following year. Half of 
these will be degenerates. Science discards 
these, selects only the best and may in turn 
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re-cross them with some other strains till 
a wheat has been produced of big yield, 
fine stalk, plump berry, full head, rust 
resistant and early ripening. This is what 
is meant by “selection” and ‘‘cross-breed- 
ing” in wheat. It is in this way that 
Pringle of Vermont, and Blount of Cali- 
fornia, and Doctor Saunders of Canada, 
and Jones of New York, and Willett Hays, 
formerly of Minnesota, now of Washington 
—have developed their wonderful hybrid 
wheats with qualities especially suited for 
especial areas. It is not claiming toc 
much to say that Willett Hays, in Minne- 
sota, with his Minnesotas Nos. 163 and 169, 
and Doctor Saunders of Canada, with his 
Preston, produced from Ladoga and Fife, 
have added millions of dollars to the annual 
wheat crops of their respective countries. 
How arduous is the scientist’s labor may 
be inferred from the fact that Secretary 
Hays had tested for years and discarded 
552 varieties bred by himself before he 
succeeded in getting his best types up to 
Nos. 163 and 169. Another experimenter, 























Photograph by A. B. Leckenby. 


Combined harvester-thresher at work near Walla Walla, Wash. 
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out of 1,000 varieties, discarded 700; and 
out of the remaining 300, in a few years 
had rejected all but his one perfect type. 
The genealogical tree of one favorite 
Eastern wheat is given in the diagram. 
Broadly, it may be stated that each wheat 
becomes a new variety under new condi- 
tions. 

Each wheat, too, has its own life history 
and romance. Take Fife wheats, which 
were the foundation of many varieties in 
spring wheats up to the introduction of 
Durum wheat. Years ago, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, David Fife, a Scotchman of 
Otonabee, Ontario, sent to a friend in 
Glasgow for a small bag of seed wheat to 
try in a cleared patch of the backwoods. 
The friend obtained some seed from a ves- 
sel just in from Dantzic. Unfortunately, 
it was a fall wheat and reached David Fife 
in the spring. Nevertheless, David Fife 
sowed it in spring. One can guess how 
feverishly the backwood’s farmer watched 
for the growth of his experiment. Only 
three wheat heads survived till the fall; 
but those three wheat heads were entirely 
free of the rust that had ruined his neigh- 
bors’ crops; and those three heads really 
represented a new variety of wheat, a fall 
wheat turned into a spring wheat. David 
Fife treasured the three heads and planted 
them in spring. Such was the beginning 
of Fife wheat in America. It is thought 
it must have come originally from Russia; 
for crossed with Russian Ladoga by Doctor 
Saunders of Ottawa, it has produced a 
wheat splendidly adapted for the cold 
climate and long summer sunlight of the 
Northwest. 

The history of Durum wheat is more 
recent and more romantic; and it is going 
to make the wheat growers and the wheat 
buyers do some tonic thinking before they 
are finished with it. It is really a triumph 
for Dr. Beverley T. Galloway, head of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in Washington, 
and for Mr. David Fairchild, the chief of 
the Foreign Exploration Department. 
Doctor Galloway did not say it. Neither 
did Mr. Fairchild. 1 wish to disclaim any 
connecting of the statement with their 
names. It isn’t politic to say it; but I’m 
going to say it. Anybody, who wasn’t a 
fool, could have foretold eight years ago 
that wheat-growing in the United States 
was up against it hard. Here are the 
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facts. Irrigated wheat is no good for 
milling purposes though you raise eighty 
bushels to the acre. California wheats 
have too much starch for bread-making 
qualities; and new wheats brought to 
California rapidly deteriorate to the starchy 
condition. As for the American West and 
the American Middle West, it paid—paid 
by $2,000 a year more on 300-acre farms— 
better to raise.corn and cattle and hogs 
than wheat. The yield per acre from 
wheat didn’t compare in profit to the 
yield from corn. Then, just at this time, 
Canada became prominent as a wheat- 
growing country. It would be as much as 
any American cerealist’s political life was 
worth to state the fact, but American 
millers state it plainly—owing to the long 
sunlight of the Canadian Northwest, 
Canada No. 1 Hard is superior for milling 
purposes to the wheat grown south of the 
Boundary. Take a square look at that 
combination of facts—irrigated wheat in- 
ferior, better profits to the American 
farmer from corn than wheat, Canadian 
No. 1 Hard preferred for milling—and any 
one would be justified in wondering if as 
Canada’s wheat areas grew larger the 
wheat areas of the United States would 
shrink. 

Now look at the map! From the great 
bend in the Missouri through South Da- 
kota to the Panhandle of Texas are semi- 
arid plains where ordinary wheat grew 
magnificently in a wet season and rusted 
or shriveled in a dry season. Science 
scanned the other semi-arid countries of 
the world. In Nicaragua, in Chile, in 
South Russia, in Spain, in Greece, in 
Italy were semi-arid regions successfully 
growing the wheat called Macaroni or 
Durum. As long ago as twenty years, 
science imported some of this. Packages 
from Nicaragua and Chile were tried in 
Texas and New Mexico. As early as in 
1864, packages from Algeria were tried in 
different parts of the United States. It 
grew in semi-arid regions with a success 
surpassing highest hopes—sixty bushels to 
the acre in Texas—and proved completely 
resistant to rust and drought and smut; 
but trade would have none of it. There 
wasn't a market in the United States 
where the name Durum wheat was known. 
Elevator men wouldn’t accept it. Millers 
wouldn’t try it. Editorials in agricultural 
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magazines and even some scientific bulle- 
tins of eight years ago advised the farmers 
to have none of it—it would prove dead 
loss. Reading over reports as late a 
1902, | find advice against what is called 
“Goose wheat” and “bearded barley 
wheat.” 

Yet Russia yearly sold forty million 
dollar’s worth of that Durum wheat to 
Italy for manufacture into Macaroni and 
paste foods; and the United States yearly 
eats another twenty-five million of such 
paste foods made from American wheat— 
so-called American Macaroni—insipid stale 
paste it is compared to the Italian Maca- 
roni. The beauty of science is—it follows 
truth whether at a loss or gain; and 
despite the aversion of trade towards 
Durum wheats, Doctor Galloway’s Plant 
Bureau and Mr. Fairchild, the foreign 
explorer, at a cost which Secretary Wil- 
son’s report gives at $10,000 but which if 
you count traveling expenses and labor 
probably equals over $20,o00—introduced 
Durum wheat to America from Russia and 
Africa. The samples were distributed 
throughout the semi-arid regions by means 
of the local experimental stations. Mil- 
lers were urged to use the wheat for bread, 
and they found that it made as good bread 
as No. 1 Hard, only of a slightly different 
color. Then the American macaroni man- 
ufacturers began to use it, and—note— 
last year more than thirty million dollar's 
worth of Durum was grown and marketed 
in the dry farm region. Put that thirty 
million dollars over against the twenty 
thousand dollars cost, and you get an idea 
what science is doing for the farm in wheat; 
and Durum wheat is only at its beginning. 
At present, the price paid is slightly less 
than for Fife wheats; but the yield is so 
much greater that the farmer is more than 
compensated; and Professor l.add of 
North Dakota, cleverly plans to put a 
stop to the miller’s discrimination in price 
against Durum wheat. He has just dis- 
covered that the great Northwest millers 
have been mixing Durum with No. § Hard, 
and selling the flour as a No. 1 Hard flour 
on the basis of No. 1 Hard prices. For 
No. 1 Hard, the millers may have paid $1; 
for Durum, 60 or 70 cents; but the flour 
is palmed off on trade on the dollar basis. 
This year, the farmers are ready for the 
trick; and if they do not obtain the same 
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price for Durum wheat as for No. 1 Hard, 
the Pure Food law will be invoked regard- 
ing. the advertised components of that 
flour. More Durum wheat will be mar- 
keted in 1908 than ever before in the 
United States. 

Speaking of averages, it would set you 
guessing why the averages vary so in differ- 
ent sections of America. Here they are: 


For the group of states radiating round New 
York—i4 bushels per acre. 

For the Middle _ em 

For the Southeast—9 

For the Northwest—14 to 20. 

For the Canadian Northwest—16 to 20. 

For the Durum wheat belt—21. 

For the California small farm—s5o to 80. 

For the California big farm—14 to 16. 

For the Palouse region—25 to 40. 

For the Southwest—10 to 14. 


These averages really tell nothing. They 
represent the big average of the scientific 
farmer pulled down by the slither farmer, 
the ignorant foreigners, and the riffraff 
native who has got so heavily swamped 
he can’t get his feet out of debt to run 
away from the land. 

A great many problems still occupy 
science as to wheat. Durum wheat has 
conquered the semi-arid lands. Can a 
wheat be bred that will conquer the com- 
pletely arid lands? Wheat on the Pacific 
Coast becomes too starchy. Can some 
progeny be produced that will retain its 
hardness in the South? Kansas and Illi- 
nois wheats have already been transformed 
up on Peace River four hundred miles 
north of the Saskatchewan, from soft to 
hard wheats. Twelve years it has taken 
to complete the transformation. Will 
science ever produce a wheat so swift to 
respond to the ripening of the twenty-four 
hours’ sunlight in the nightless North, that 
wheat will yet grow in the fur preserve of 
Athabasca? If wheat could be produced 
that would ripen fast enough, it would 
escape both frost and rust. Will science 
ever accomplish this? 


The growth of the wheat is as full of 
poetry and beauty as the ripened field 
waving in the mid-summer wind. To-day, 
naught is visible but the bare field, rolled 
and compact and earth-colored as yellow 
ocher. Rain falls during the night with a 
singing as of fairies on your roof; and when 
you look out in the morning, barely has the 
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rainmist cleared away when you see an- 
other kind of mist, tremulous sheeny mist 
like a green veil over your wheat field—the 
first little green blades have come up, ten- 
der as a baby’s hands; and before you have 
attended to your garden in spring, or gath- 
ered the apples from your orchard in au- 
tumn, the little green blades have reached 
forward arms and are waving bannerets at 
the sun. 

Towards haytime in summer one day, 
when you are driving past your wheat 
field, you suddenly rein up. You can 
hardly helieve how it has grown, stooled 
out from six to a dozen heads to the plant, 
according as your land is fertile, and knee- 
high, higher if you live in the Far North! 
Every day’s sunlight now tells on the 
wheat like brush-strokes on a_ picture. 
Before you have finished with the haying 
the green fields have turned yellow, and 
the yellow turned gold. 
where men gamble all they have on one 
crop of wheat, going in debt for machinery 
on a prospective crop, keeping no live 
stock but what they need for the work— 
this is a period of terrible anxiety. Try to 
imagine what it feels like. You have 
worked like a slave to put that field in 
wheat. You have gone in debt for it. It is 
a 600-acre field, or perhaps a 2,000-acre 
field such as they used to have on the big 
bonanza farrns. And it’s a beauty—the 
tops even as the surface of a yellow sea, the 
heads full, plump every one and not a 
weed. If it isn’t caught by frost while the 
head is in the milk, or hailed out just 
before it is ripe, or rusted from drought as 
it ripens—IF all these things—you are 
going to have forty, perhaps fifty bushels 
to the acre, which means thirty thousand 
bushels from a small farm, one hundred 
thousand bushels from a large one; and 
at seventy cents, gross returns are going 
to be $21,000 or $70,000. Deduct cost of 
$6.00 per acre for seed and labor on the 
small farm, $5.00 per ‘acre for the big 
farm. Scientists and Northwest farmers 
alike tell me that is about what the cost 
runs. You see for yourself there is a pot 
of gold in that field; but it is a gamble. 
The mercury drops, and you take cold 
chills; or parching winds begin to scorch 
things, and you sweat blood with anxiety. 
That change in weather may mean a yield 
of ten bushels to the acre instead of fifty, 
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and a price of forty cents instead of seventy 
—perhaps no price at all except the value 
of fodder, if your grain be badly damaged. 

They say true tragedy, high romance, 
has died out in the commonplaces of a 
prosperous modern world. Has it? Look 
at a 600-acre field of wheat that has been 
standing a thing of beauty one night and 
the next morning has been touched by the 
hand of a black death—hailed out or frozen! 
If you know anything more tragic in stories 
of the mortgage foreclosed, | don’t. And 
it is not any the less tragic because the 
wheat farmer laughs off his disaster and 
bravely sets his face to begin life anew, 
though the beginning may mean children 
going without an education and debt dog- 
ging the family’s heels for ten years. 


But the wheat field is ripe and harvest 
has come. It is the apotheosis of the year. 
Insect pests and fungous pests, hail and 
frost, the yellow field has escaped them 
all, and billows a sea of gold from sky line 
to sky line beneath a mid-summer sky 
purpling to the haze of coming autumn. 
A multitude of little voices fife and rill 
from the wayside grasses. The drowsy 
hum of the reaper fills the air with a sing- 
ing. Out on the Pacific Coast wheat farms 
they are cutting the wheat with huge har- 
vesters driven by engines drawn by twenty 
or forty horses, machines that cut a swath 
from sixteen to forty feet wide, carry the 
wheat to a moving thresher and throw it 
aside on the field sacked and ready for 
market where it lies in a rainless season till 
it can be drawn to the train. A hundred 
acres a day, these huge machines will har- 
vest and thresh. Up in the Northwest on 
the fields of the No. 1 Hard, two and three 
and four teams draw the self-binders that 
cut and bind the wheat as they pass, men 
in wagons hauling the wheat to steam 
threshers at work on the same field. 
Down in Egypt they harvest by hand- 
sickle, five men to the acre at a cost of a 
dollar; while in Russia and the Argentina 
they are just beginning to learn the use of 
the American self-binders. 

If you listen to the hum and the click 
of the reaper, it grows on you like magic. 
It is no longer a mere song of the reaper. 
It is a chorus, the full-throated chorus of 
the harvest, the anthem of joy from the 
foodfields of the world. 
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Then scan your map, and search your plans, 

And ponder the hunter’s guess— 

While the silver track of the brook leads back 

Into the wilderness. 

E looked for moose again 
on Sand Lake, but 
found only signs. On 
the whole, I thought 

tee | this more satisfactory. 

# coe One does not have to 

= =i go galloping up and 
down among the bushes and rocks to get 

a glimpse of signs, but may examine them 

leisurely, and discuss the number, char- 

acter and probable age of these records, 
preserving meanwhile a measure of repose, 
not to say dignity. 

Below Sand Lake a brook was said to 
enter. Descending from the upper interior 
country, it would lead us back into regions 
more remote than any heretofore traveled. 
So far as I could learn, neither of our guides 
had ever met any one who even claimed to 
know this region, always excepting the 
imaginative Indian previously mentioned. 
Somewhere in these uncharted wilds this 
Indian person had taken trout “‘the size of 
one’s leg.” 

Regardless of the dimensions of this 
story, it had a fascination for us. We 
wished to see those trout, even if they had 
been over-rated. We had been hurrying, 
at least in spirit, to reach the little water 
gateway that opened to a deeper unknown 
where lay a chain of lakes, vaguely set 
down on our map as the Tobeatic* waters. 
At some time in the past the region had 
been lumbered, but most of the men who 
cut the timber were probably dead now, 






*Pronounced To-be-at’-ic, 


leaving only a little drift of hearsay testi- 
mony behind. 

It was not easy-to find the entrance to 
the hidden land. The foliage was heavy 
and close along the swampy shore, and 
from such an ambush a still small current 
might flow unnoticed, especially in the mist 
that hung about us. More than once we 
were deceived by some fancied ripple or the 
configuration of the shore. Del at length 
announced that just ahead was a growth of 
a kind of maple likely to indicate a brook 
entrance. The shore really divided there 
and a sandy waterway led back somewhere 
into a mystery of vines and trees. 

We halted near the mouth of the little 
stream for lunch and consultation. It was 
not a desirable place tocamp. The ground 
was low and oozy and full of large-leaved, 
greenhousy looking plants. The recent 
rains had not improved the character of the 
place. There was poison ivy there, too, 
and a delegation of mosquitoes. We might 
just as well have gone up the brook a hun- 
dred yards or so, to higher, healthier 
ground, but this would not have been in 
accord with Eddie’s ideas of exploration. 
Explorers, he said, always stopped at the 
mouth of rivers to debate, and to consult 
maps and feed themselves in preparation 
for unknown hardships to come. So we 
stopped and sat around in the mud, and 
looked at some marks on a paper—made 
by the imaginative Indian, | think—and 
speculated as to whether it would be possi- 
ble to push and drag the canoes up the 
brook, or whether everything would have 
to go overland. 

Personally, the prospect of either did not 
fill me with enthusiasm. The size of the 
brook did not promise much in the way of 
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important waters above or fish even the 
size of one’s arm. However, Tobeatic 
exploration was down on the cards. Our 
trip thus far had furnished only a hint of 
such mystery and sport as was supposed to 
lie concealed somewhere beyond the green, 
from which only this little brooklet crept 
out to whisper the secret. Besides, | had 
’ learned to keep still when Eddie had set his 
heart on a thing. I left the others poring 
over the hieroglyphic map, and waded out 
into the clean water of the brook. As | 
looked back at Del and Charlie, squatting 
there amid the rank weeds, under the dark, 
dripping boughs, with Eddie looking over 


their shoulders and pointing at the crum-— 


pled paper spread before them, they formed 
a picturesque group—such a one as Living- 
stone or Stanley and their followers might 
have made in the African jungles. When 
I told Eddie of this he grew visibly prouder 
and gave me two new leaders and some 
special tobacco. 

We proceeded up the stream, Eddie and 
I ahead, the guides pushing the loaded 
canoes behind. It was the brook of our 
forefathers—such a stream as might flow 
through the valley meadows of New Eng- 
land, with trout of about the New England 
size, and plentiful. Lively fellows, from 
seven to nine inches in length, rose two and 
three a: almost every cast. We put on 
small flies and light leaders and forgot 
there were such things as big trout in Nova 
Scotia. It was joyous, old-fashioned fish- 
ing—a real treat for a change. 

We had not much idea how far we were 
to climb this water stairway, and as the 
climb became steeper, and the water more 
swift, the guides pushed and puffed and we 
gave them a lift over the hard places—that 
is, Eddie did. I was too tired to do any- 
thing but fish. 

As a rule the water was-shallow, but 
there were deep holes. I found one of 
them presently, by mistake. It was my 
habit to find holes that way—places deeper 
than my waders, though the latter came to 
my shoulders. It seemed necessary that 
several times daily | should get my boots 
full of water. When I couldn’t do it in 
any other way I would fall over something 
and let the river run into them for a while. 
I called to Eddie from where | was wallow- 
ing around, trying to get up, with my usual 
ballast, 





“Don’t get in here,” | said. 
He was helping the boys over a hard 


place just then, tugging and sweating, but . 


he paused long enough to be rude and dis- 
courteous. 

“1 don’t. have to catch my trout in my 
boots,” he jeered, and the guides were dis- 
respectful enough to laugh. 1 decided that 
I would never try to do any of them a good 
turn again. Then suddenly everything was 
forgotten, for a gate of light opened out 
ahead, and presently we pushed through and 
had reached the shores of as lovely a sheet 
of water as lies in the great North woods. 
It was Tupper Lake, by our calculation, 
and it was on the opposite side that Tobe- 
atic. Brook was said to enter. There, if 
anywhere, we might expect to find the 
traditional trout. So far as we knew, no 
one had looked on these waters since the 
old lumbering days. Except for explora- 
tion there was no reason why any one 
should come. Of fish and game there were 
plenty in localities more accessible. To 
me, | believe the greatest joy there, as 
everywhere in the wilderness—and it was 
a joy that did not grow old—was the feeling 
that we were in a region so far removed 
from clanging bells and grinding wheels and 
all the useful, ugly attributes of mankind. 

We put out across the lake. The land 
rose rather sharply beyond, and from 
among the trees there tumbled out a white 
foaming torrent that made a wide swirling 
green pool where it entered. We swept in 
below this aquarium, Eddie taking one side 
and I the other. We had on our big flies 
now and our heavy leaders. They were 
necessary. Scarcely had acast gone sailing 
out over the twisting water when a big 
black and gold shape leaped into the air 
and Eddie had his work cut out for him. 
A moment later my own reel was singing, 
and I knew by the power and savage rushes 
that I had something unusual at the other 
end. 

“Trout as big as your leg!” we called 
across to each other, and if they were not 
really as big as that, they were, at all 
events, bigger than anything so far taken 
—as big as one’s arm perhaps—one’s fore- 
arm, at least, from the hollow of the elbow 
to the finger tips. You see how impossible 
it is to tell the truth about a trout the first 
time. [I never knew a fisherman who 
could do it. There is something about a 
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fish that does not affiliate with fact. Even 
at the market | have known a fish to weigh 
more than he did when | got him home. 
We considered the imaginative Indian 
justified, and blessed him accordingly. 


XIX 


You may slip away from a faithful friend 

And thrive for an hour or two, 

But you’d better be fair, and you’d better be 
square, 

Or something will happen to you. 

We took seventeen of those big fellows 
before we landed, enough in all conscience. 
A point just back of the water looked invit- 
ing as a place to pitch the tents, and we 
decided to land, for we were tired. Yet 
curious are the ways of fishermen; having 
had already too much, one becomes greedy 


- for still more. There was an old dam just 


above, unused for a generation perhaps, 
and a long rotting sluiceway through which 
poured a torrent of water. It seemed just 
the place for the king of trouts, and | made 
up my mind to try it now before Eddie had 
a chance. You shall see how | was pun- 
ished. 

I crept away when his back was turned, 
taking his best and longest-handled landing 
net (it may be remembered | had lost 
mine) for it would be a deep dip down into 
the sluice. The logs around the premises 
were old and crumbly and I had to pick my 
way with care to reach a spot from which it 
would be safe to handle a big trout. | 
knew he was there. | never had a stronger 
conviction in my life. The projecting ends 
of some logs which I chose for a seat seemed 
fairly permanent and | made my prepara- 
tions with care: I put on a new leader and 
two large new flies. Then I rested the net 
in a handy place, took a look behind me 
and sent the cast down the greased- 
lightning current that was tearing through 
the sluice. 

I expected results, but nothing quite so 
sudden. Neither did | know that whales 
ever came so far up into fresh water 
streams. I know it was a whale, for noth- 
ing smaller could have given a yank like 
that; besides, in the glimpse I had of him 
he looked exactly like pictures | have seen 
of the leviathan who went into commission 
for three days to furnish passage for Jonah 
and get his name in print. | found myself 
suddenly grabbing at things to hold on to, 
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among them being Eddie’s long-handled 
net, which was of no value as ballast, but 
which once in my hand | could not seem to 
put down again, being confused and 
toppling. 

As a matter of fact there was nothing 
satisfactory to get hold of in that spot. | 
had not considered the necessity of firm 
anchorage when I selected the place, but 
with a three-ton trout at the end of a long 
line, in a current going a thousand miles 
a minute, I realized that it would be well 
to be lashed to something permanent. As 
it was, with my legs swinging over that 
black mill race, my left hand holding the 
rod, and my right clutching the landing 
net, I was in no position to withstand the 
onset of a battle such as properly belonged 
to the North PacificOcean where they have 
boats and harpoons and long coiled lines 
suitable to such work. 

Still | might have survived—I might 
have avoided complete disaster, | think— 
if the ends of those two logs I selected as a 
seat had been as sound as they looked. Of 
course they were not. They were never 
intended to stand any such motions as | 
was making. In the brief moment allowed 
me for thought I realized this, but it was 
no matter. My conclusions were not valu- 
able. I remember seeing the sluice, black 
and swift suddenly rise to meet me, and of 
dropping Eddie’s net as I went down. 
Then | have a vision of myself shooting 
down that race in a wild toboggan ride, 
and a dim, splashy picture of being pitched 
out on a heap of brush and stones and logs 
below. 

When I got some of the water out of my 
brains, so I could think with them, | 
realized, first, that I was alive, still clutch- 
ing my rod and that it was unbroken. 
Next, that the whale and Eddie’s landing 
net were gone. | did not care so especi- 
ally much about the whale. He had an- 
noyed me. I was willing to part with him. 
Eddie’s net was a different matter. | 
never could go back without that. After 
all his goodness to me, I had deceived him, 
slipped away from him, taken his prized net 
—and lost it. I had read of such things 
the Sunday-school books used to be full of 
similar incidents. And even if Eddie for- 
gave me, as the good boy in the books 
always did, my punishment was none the 
less sure. My fishing was ended. There 
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was just one net left. Whatever else I had 
done, or might do, I wquid never deprive 
Eddie of his last net. 1 debated whether 
I should go to him, throw myself on his 
mercy—ask his forgiveness and offer to 
become his special guide and servant for 
the rest of the trip—or commit suicide. 

But presently | decided to make one 
try, at least, to find the net. It had not 
been thrown out on the drift with me, for 
it was not there. Being heavy, it had 
most likely been carried along the bottom 
and was at present lodged in some deep 
crevice. It was useless, of course; still, 
I would try. 

I was not much afraid of the sluice, now 
that I had been introduced to it. | put 
my rod in a place of safety and made my 
way to the upper end of the great trough. 
Then I let myself down carefully into the 
racing water, bracing myself against the 
sides and feeling along the bottom with 
my feet. It was uncertain going, for the 
heavy current tried hard to pull me down. 
But I had not gone three steps till I felt 
something. I could not believe it was the 
net. I carefully steadied myself and 
reached one arm down into the black tear- 
ing water—down, down to my elbow. 
Then | could have whooped for joy, for it 
was the net. It had caught on an old nail 
or splinter, or something, and held fast. 

Eddie was not at the camp, and the 
guides were busy getting wood. I was 
glad, for | was wet and bruised and gener- 
ally disturbed. When I had changed my 
things and recovered a good deal, | sat in 
the shade and smoked and arranged my 
fly-book and other paraphernalia, and 
brooded on the frailty of human nature 
and the general perversity and cussedness 
of things at large. I had a confession all 
prepared for Eddie, long before he arrived. 
It was a good confession—sufficiently 
humble and truthful without being dan- 
gerous. I had tested it carefully and | 
did not believe it could result in any disa- 
greeable penance or disgrace on my part. 
It takes skill to construct a confession like 
that. But it was wasted. When Eddie 
came in, at last, he wore a humble hang- 
dog look of his own, and | did not see the 
immediate need of any confession. 

“| didn’t really intend to run off from 
you,” he began sheepishly. “I only 


wanted to see what was above the dam, 
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and | tried one or two of the places up 
there, and they were all so bully | couldn’t 
get away. Get your rod, | want to take 
you up there before it gets too late.” 

So the rascal had taken advantage of my 
brief absence and slipped off from me. In 
his guilty haste he had grabbed the first 
landing net he had seen, never suspecting 
that | was using the other. Clearly | was 
the injured person. I regarded him with 
thoughtful reproach while he begged me 
to get my rod and come. He would take 
nothing, he said, but a net, and would 
guide for me. | did not care to fish any 
more that day; but | knew Eddie—I knew 
how his conscience galled him for his sin 
and would never give him peace until 
he had made restitution in full. 1 decided 
to be generous. 

We made our way above the dam, 
around an old half-drained pond, and 
through a killing thicket of vines and 
brush to a hidden pool, faced with slabs 
and bowlders. There, in that silent, dim 
place I had the most beautiful hour’s fish- 
ing | have ever known. The trout were big, 
gamy fellows and Eddie was alert, obedient 
and respectful. It was not until dusk that 
he had paid his debt to the last fish—had 
banished the final twinge of remorse. 

Our day, however, was not quite ended. 
We must return to camp. The thicket 
had been hard to conquer by daylight. 
Now, it was an impenetrable wall of night 
and thorns. Across the brook looked 
more open and we decided to go over, but 
when we got there, it proved a trackless, 
swampy place, dark and full of pitfalls 
and vines. Eddie, being small and woods- 
broken could work his way through pretty 
well, but after a few discouragements | 
decided to wade down the brook and 
through the shallow pond above the dam. 
At least it could not be so deadly dark 
there. 

It was heart-breaking business. | went 
slopping and plunging among stumps and 
stones and holes. I mistook logs for 
shadows and shadows for logs with pa- 
thetic results. The pond that had seemed 
small and shallow by daylight was big 
enough and deep enough, now. A good 
deal of the way I went on my hands and 
knees, but not from choice. A near-by 
owl hooted at me. Bats darted back and 
forth close to my face. If I had not been 
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I remembered seeing the sluice suddenly rise to meet me. 


a moral coward | should have called for 
help. 

Eddie had already reached camp when 
I arrived and had so far recovered his 
spiritual status that he jeered at my con- 
dition. | resolved, then, not to mention 


the sluice and the landing net at all—ever. 
I needed an immediate change of gar- 
ments, of course—the third since morn- 
ing.* It had been a hard, eventful day. 


_ * I believe the best authorities ong Sat one change 
is enough to have along, and may i 
best authorities. 


it is—for the 





Such days make camping remembered— 
and worth while. 


XX 


Oh, it’s well to live high as you can, my boy, 
Wherever you happen to roam, 

But it’s better to have enough bacon and beans 
To take the poor wanderers home. 


By this time we had reached trout diet, 
per se. 1 don’t know what per se means 
but I have often seen it used and it seems 
to fit this case. Of course we were not 
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entirely out of other things. We had flour 
for flapjacks, some cornmeal for mush and 
Johnny-cake, and enough bacon to impart 
flavor to the fish. Also, we were not 
wholly without beans—long may they 
wave—the woods without them would be 
a wilderness indeed. But in the matter 
of meat diet it was trout, per se, as I have 
said, unless that means we did not always 
have them; in which case | will discard 
those words. We did. We had fried 
trout, broiled trout, boiled trout, baked 
trout, trout on a stick and trout chowder. 
We may have had them other ways—l 
don’t remember. I know I began to 
imagine that | was sprouting fins and gills, 
and daily | felt for the new bumps on my 
head which I was certain must result from 
this continuous absorption of brain food. 
There were several new bumps, but when I 
called Eddie’s attention to them he said they 
were merely the result of butting my head 
so frequently against logs and stumps and 
other portions of the scenery. Then he 
treated them with liniment and New Skin. 
Speaking of food, | believe | have not 
mentioned the beefsteak which we brought 
with us into the woods. It was Eddie’s 
idea, and he was its self-appointed guard- 
ian and protector. That was proper, only 
I think he protected it too long. It was a 
nice sirloin when we started—thick and 
juicy, and of a deep, rich tone. Eddie said a 
little age would improve it, and | suppose 
he was right—he most always is. He said 
we would appreciaté it more, too, a little 
later, which seemed a sound doctrine. 
Yet, somehow, that steak was an irri- 
tation. It is no easy matter to adjust 
the proper age of a steak to the precise 
moment of keen and general appreciation. 
We discussed the matter a good deal, and 
each time the steak was produced as a 
sort of Exhibit A, and on each occasion 
Eddie decided that the time was not ripe 
—that another day would add to its food 
value. I may say that I had no special 
appetite for steak, not yet, but I did not 
want to see it carried off by wild beasts, 
or offered at last on a falling market. 
Besides, the thing was an annoyance 
as baggage. I don’t know where we 
carried it at first, but | began to come upon 
it in unexpected places. If 1 picked up a 
yielding looking package, expecting to find 
a dry undergarment, or some other nice 
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surprise, it turned out to be that steak. If 
I reached down into one of the pack 
baskets for a piece of Eddie’s chocolate, 
or some of. his tobacco—for anything, in 
fact—I would usually get hold of a curious 
feeling substance and bring up that steak. 
I began to recognize its texture at last, 
and to avoid it. Eventually I banished 
it from the baskets altogether. Then 
Eddie took to hanging it on a limb, near 
the camp, and if a shower came up sud- 
denly, he couldn’t rest—he must make:a 
wild rush and take in that steak. I re- 
fused at last to let him bring it into the 
tent, or to let him hang it on a near-by 
limb. But this made trouble, for when he 
hung it farther away he sometimes forgot it, 
and twice we had to paddle back amile or so 
to get that steak. Also, sometimes, it got 
wet, which was not good for its flavor he 
said; certainly not for its appearance. 

In fact, age told on that steak. It no 
longer had the deep, rich glow of youth. 
It had a weatherbeaten, discouraged look, 
and I wondered how Eddie could con- 
template it in that fond way. It seemed 
to me that if the time wasn’t ripe the steak 
was, and that something ought to be done 
about a thing like that. My suggestions 
did not please Eddie. 

I do not remember now just when we 
did at last cook that steak. | prefer to 
forget it. Neither do | know what Eddie 
did with his piece. I buried mine. 

Eddie redeemed himself later—that is 
to say, he produced something | could eat. 
He got up early for the purpose. When 
I awoke, a savory smell was coming in 
the tent. Eddie was squatted by the fire 
stirring something in a long-handled frying 
pan. Neither he nor the guides were com- 
municative as to its nature, but it was 
good, and | hoped we would have it often. 
Then they told me what it was. It was 
a preparation with cream (condensed) of 
the despised canned salmon which | had 
denounced earlier in the trip as an insult 
to live speckled trout. You see how one’s 
point of view may alter. I said I was 
sorry now we hadn’t brought some dried 
herring. The others thought it a joke, 
but I was perfectly serious. 

In fact, provisioning for a camping trip 
is a serious matter. Where a canoe must 
carry a man and guide, with traps and* 
paraphernalia, and provisions for a three 

















weeks’ trip, the problem of condensation 
in the matter of space and weight, with 
amplitude in the matter of quantity, 
affords study for a careful mind. We 
started out with a lot of can and bottle 
goods, which means a good deal of water 
and glass and tin, all of which are heavy 
and take up room. | don’t think ours 
was the best way. The things were good, 
too good to last; but dried fruits—apri- 
cots, prunes and the like—would have been 
nearly as good, and less burdensome. _In- 
deed by the end of the second week | would 
have given five cents apiece for a few 
dried prunes, while even dried apples, 
which | had learned to hate in childhood, 
proved a gaudy luxury. Canned beans, 
too, | consider a mistake. You can’t take 
enough of them in that form. No two 
canoes can safely carry enough canned 
beans to last two fishermen and two Nova 
Scotia guides for three weeks.- As for jam 
and the like, why it would take one canoe 
to carry enough marmalade to supply Del 
the Stout, alone. If there is any such 
thing as a marmalade cure, | hope Del will 
take it before | am ready td go into the 
woods again. Otherwise, | shall tow an 
extra canoe, or a marmalade factory. 

As I have said, dried things are better; 
fruits, beans, rice, beef, bacon—maple 
sugar (for sirup), cornmeal, and prepared 
flour. If you want to start with a few 
extras in the way of canned stuff, do it, 
but be sure you have plenty of the staples 
mentioned. You will have enough water 
and tin and glass to carry with your con- 
densed milk,«your vinegar, a few pickles, 
and such other bottle refreshments as your 
tastes and morals will permit. Take all 
the variety you can in the way of dried 
staples—be sure they are staples—but cut 
close on your bulky tinned supplies. It 
is better to be sure of enough Johnny-cake 
and bacon and beans during the last week 
out than to feast on plum pudding and 
California pears the first. 


XXI 


Oh, it’s up and down the island’s reach, 
Through thicket and gorge and. fen, 

With never a rest in their fevered quest, 
Hurry the hunter men. 


I would gladly have lingered at Tobeatic 
Dam. It was an ideal place, wholly re- 
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mote from everything human—a haunt of 
wonderful trout, peaceable porcupines and 
tame birds. The birds used to come 
around the tent to look us over and ask 
questions, and to tell us a lot about what 
was going on in the back settlements— 
those mysterious dim places where bird 
and beast still dwell together as in the 
ancient days, their round of affairs and 
gossip undisturbed. I wanted to rest 
there, and to heal up a little, before resum- 
ing the unknown way. 

But Eddie was ruthless—there were 
more worlds to conquer. The spirit of 
some old ancestor who probably set out to 
discover the Northwest Passage was upon 
him. Lower Tobeatic Lake was but a 
little way above. We pushed through to 
it, without much delay. It was an exten- 
sive piece of water, full of islands, lonely 
rocks and calling gulls, who come to this 
inland isolation to rear their young. 

The morning was clear and breezy and 
we set off up the lake in the canoes, Eddie, 
as usual; a good way in advance. He 
called back to us now and then that this 
was great moose country, and to keep a 
sharp lookout as we passed the islands. | 
did not wish to see moose. The expedi- 
tion had already acquitted itself in that 
direction, but Eddie’s voice was eager, 
even authoritative, so we went in close, 
and pointed at signs and whispered, in 
the usual way. I realized that Eddie had 
not given up the calf moose idea and was 
still anxious to shine with those British 
Museum people. It seemed to me that 
such ambitions were not laudable. | con- 
sidered them a distinct mar to a character 
which was otherwise almost perfect. It 
was at such times that my inclination to 
drown or poison Eddie was stronger than 
usual. 

He had been behind an island a good 
while when we thought we heard a shot. 
Presently we heard it again, and were sure. 
Del was instantly all ablaze. Two shots 
had been the signal for moose. 

We went around there. I suppose we 
hurried. I know it was billowy off the 
point and we shipped water and nearly 
swamped as we rounded. Behind the 
island, close in, lay the other canoe, Eddie 
waving to us excitedly as we came up. 

‘Two calf meese!” he called (“meese”’ 
being Eddie’s plural of moose—everybody 
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knows that “mooses”’ is the word.) “ Little 
helpless fellows not more than a day or 
two old. They’re too young to swim of 
course, so they can’t get off the island. 
We've got em, sure!” 

“Did you hit either of them?” I asked 
anxiously. 

“No, of course not! I only fired for a 
signal. They are wholly at our mercy. 
They were right here just a moment ago. 
The mother ran, and they hardly knew 
which way to turn. We can take them 
alive.” 

“But Eddie,” I began, “what will you 
do with them? They'll have to be fed 


Y/ 


if we keep them, and will probably want 
to occupy the tents, and we'll have to take 
them in the canoes when we move.” 

He was ready for this objection. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he said with de- 
cision. “Del and Charlie can take one of 
the canoes, with the calves in it and make 
straight for Milford by the shortest cut. 
While they’re gone we'll be exploring the 
upper lake.” 

This was a brief, definite plan, but it did 
not appeal to me. In the first place, | 
did not wish to capture those little mooses. 
Then, too, | foresaw that during the con- 
siderable period which must elapse before 
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the guides returned, somebody would have 
to cook and wash dishes and perform 
other menial camp labor. I suspected 
Eddie might get tired of doing guide work 
as a daily occupation. Also, I was sorry 
for Charlie and Del. I had a mental 
picture of them paddling for dear life up 
the Liverpool River, with two calf mooses 
galloping up and down the canoe, bleating 
wildly, pausing now and then to lap the 
faces of the friendly guides, and perhaps 
to bite off an ear or some other handy 
feature. Even the wild animals would 
form along the river bank to view a spec- 
tacle like that, and I imagined the arrival 
at the hotel would be something particu- 
larly showy. I mentioned these things 
and I saw that for once the guides were 
with me. They did not warm to the idea 
of that trip up the Liverpool and the 
gaudy homecoming. Eddie was only for 
a moment checked. 

“Well, then,” he said, “we'll kill and 
skin them. We can carry the skins.” 

This was no better. I did not want 
those little mooses slaughtered, and said 
so. But Eddie was roused, now, and 
withered me with judicial severity. 

“Look here,” he said, and his spectacles 
glared fiercely. “I’m here as a repre- 
sentative of the British Museum, in the 
cause of science. 

I submitted then, of course. I always 
do when Eddie asserts his official capacity, 
like that. The authority of the British 
Museum is not to be lightly tampered 
with. So far as I knew he could have me 
jailed for contempt. We shoved our 
canoes in shore and disembarked. Eddie 
turned back. 

“We must take something to tie their 
hind legs,” he said, and fished out a strap 
for that purpose. 

I confess | was unhappy. I imagined 
a pathetic picture of a little innocent crea- 
ture turning its pleading eyes up to the 
captor who with keen sheath-knife would 
let slip the crimson tide. I had no wish 
to go racing through the brush after those 
timid victims. 


I did, however. The island was long 


‘and narrow. We scattered out across it 


in a thin line of battle, and starting at one 
end swept down the length of it with a 
conquering front. That sounds well, but 
it fails to express what we did. We did 
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not sweep, and we did not have any front 
to speak of. The place was a perfect 
tangle and chaos of logs, bushes, vines, 
pits, ledges and fallen trees. To beat up 
that covert was a hot, scratchy, discourag- 
ing job, attended with frequent escapes 
from accident and damage. I was satis- 
fied | had the worst place in the line, for 
1 couldn’t keep up with the others, and | 
tried harder to do that than | did to find 
the little mooses. I didn’t get sight of the 
others after we started. Neither did | 
catch a glimpse of those little day-old 
calves, or of anything else except a snake, 
which I came upon rather suddenly when 
I was down on my hands and knees, creep- 
ing under a fallen tree. I do not like to 
come upon snakes in that manner. I do 
not care to view them even behind glass 
in a museum. An earthquake might 
strike that museum and break the glass 
and it might not be easy to get away. | 
wish Eddie had been collecting snake skins 
for bis museum. | would have been will- 
ing for him to skin that one alive. 

I staggered out to the other end of the 
island, at last, with only a flickering rem- 
nant of life left in me. I thought Eddie 
would be grateful for all my efforts when 
I was not in full sympathy with the under- 
taking; but he wasn’t. He said that by 
not keeping up with the line I had let the 
little mooses slip by, and that we would 
have to make the drive again. I said he 
might have my route and | would take 
another. It was a mistake, though. | 
couldn’t seem to pick a better one. When 
we had chased up and down that dis- 
ordered island—that dumping ground of 
nature—for the third time; when | had 
fallen over every log and stone, and into 
every hole on it, and had scraped myself 
in every brush-heap, and not one of us 
had caught even an imaginary glimpse of 
those little, helpless, day-old meese, or 
mooses, or mice—for they were harder to 
find than mice—we staggered out, limp 
and sore, silently got into our canoes and 
drifted away. Nobody spoke for quite a 
while. Nobody had anything to say. 
Then Charlie murmured reflectively, as if 
thinking aloud: 

“Little helpless fellows—not more than 
a day or two old.” 

And Del added—also talking to himself: 
“Too young to swim, of course—wholly 
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I did not like to come upon snakes in that manner. 


at our mercy.” Then, a moment later, 
“It’s a good thing we took that strap to 
tie their hind legs.” 

Eddie said nothing at all, and I was 
afraid to. Still, | was glad that my vision 
of the little creatures pleading for their 
lives hadn’t been realized, or that other 
one of Del and Charlie paddling for dear 
life up the Liverpool, with those little 
mooses, bleating and scampering up and 
down the canoe. 
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What really became of those calves re- 
mains a mystery. Nature teaches her 
wild children many useful things. Their 
first indrawn breath is laden with knowl- 
edge. Perhaps those wise little animals 
laughed at us from some snug hiding. 
Perhaps they could swim, after all, and 
followed their mother across the island, 
and so away. Whatever they did, | am 
glad, even if the museum people have me 
arrested for it. 
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BY: E. P. 


N the whole vegetable 
kingdom there is not a 
nobler fruit than the 
apple. It is not enough 
to say that it is the king 
of the Rosacee family, 
5 although this family is 
the pride of evolution. By the side of 
our path, as we approach the garden, 
you will notice a tiny creeping shrub, 
holding on to the slippery banks and trail- 
ing about the rockeries. Another plant 
much like it, but two or three feet high, 
and carrying a red flower, stands near. 
We call both of these potentillas, and they 
are supposed to have powerful medicinal 
properties, but they certainly are insignifi- 
cant to the eye. However, out of this 
family or group Nature managed to evolve 
the apple tree. You will find over eighty 
sorts in my orchard, from all parts of the 
globe. Turn now to the small fruit gar- 
den, and we come upon this same family, 
in our cherries, plums, apricots, peaches 
and nectarines. Beyond the hedges we 
find gardens of raspberries, blackberries 
and strawberries, and every one of these 
is also an evolved potentilla. A right sort 
of country home cannot be established 
without abundance of roses, and these 
also you will find that I have in super- 
abundance, but every one of them, from 
the old Cabbage rose to General Jack and 
Kilmarnock, are members of this same 
remarkable family. 

How all this wonderful development 
came about we cannot discuss here and 
now. Our study to-day is with the apple. 
I only wish that every country home were 
built either within or close by an apple 
orchard. The companionship is most nat- 
ural, and one thing | am sure of, there is 
nothing else that goes further to make 
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home comfortable and delightful than a 
plenty of apples. Oh, the dear old orchard 
of my boyhood! How I long for it. 1 
want once more to climb the crooked 
Sweet Bough tree, and while | sit on the 
big flat limb, eat an apple as large as would 
lay in a quart bowl. As for flowers, there 
are none others so fine in all the world. 
An orange orchard has its fragrance, great 
waves of sweetness that roll against you 
like the wind; but it is in the apple orchard 
that you find not only sweetness but ozone 
and health. There are bees by the million 
overhead; not only gathering honey but 
pollenizing the fruit. What a world it is! 
How we are fitted together, for truly we 
home-builders would fare sadly for fruit 
but for the busy bees. They carry the 
pollen from flower to flower, without which 
most varieties would blossom only, and 
never give fruit. The soft south breeze 
sifts the white and pink petals over my 
pages, until I stop writing, but dislike to 
brush them away. It was so fifty years 
ago, when | sat on the big rock, in the 
middle of the orchard, with the little 
mother, after a Sunday sermon in the 
valley church. She would put her arm 
quietly about me, and say, half to herself 
and half to me, “the best sermon is the one 
God is preaching every day in the trees 
and the meadows. Be sure, my boy, to 
have good eyes and good ears in such a 
world as this.” 

The “Apple Belt” happened to be the 
zone of the Puritan, and strict as his reli- 
gious principles were, the New Englander 
never outgrew his taste for cider. About 
1820 the great temperance reform swept 
over the land, and put an end to the use of 
strong liquors in reputable and Christian 
homes; but the Spitzenburgs still made 
cider. This delicious and wholesome drink 
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is only satirized by the stuff that generally 
passes under that name. It should be made 
of clean apples of the best sort; one bush- 
els of sweets to twelve of sour. To prevent 
waste, every farmer should grind his own 
apples and own his own press. All that 
fruit which generally goes to waste would 
in this way be turned to profit. If not fit 
for cider let it go to vinegar. The well-to- 
do man always gets his comfort and his 
surplus cash from what his neighbors throw 
away. 

There are two varieties of apples found 
wild in Europe, but the region adjacent to 
the Caspian Sea seems to have been the 
origin of the apple as known in the East. 
Charred pieces of apples are found in the 
heaps of refuse left by the Lake Dwellers, 
who occupied portions of Europe before 
any of the present races. These people 
lived on platforms, laid over piles driven 
into the water—probably to protect them- 
selves from animals, in an era before metal 
weapons were known. These specimens of 
apples are generally carbonized by heat, 
but they show perfectly the internal struc- 
ture of the fruit. There are five types of 
native American apples; all of them crabs. 
John Smith wrote from Virginia that he 
had found “some new crabapples, but they 
were small and bitter.” New Englanders 
made the same report. The Soulard has 
the reputation of being the largest and best 
of these natives. Sports of this variety, 
like the Matthews, are improved in size and 
quality. Selections might probably be 
made from Western thickets, of even bet- 
ter sorts than are now known. | believe 
the blood of the wild crab is in some of our 
best orchard apples. The Excelsior is the 
largest crab that I know, about the size of 
a Summer Rose or a Snow apple, and is 
excellent both for cooking and dessert; 
yet the Wealthy, which does not rank 
among the crabs, in our catalogues, has 
much the same characteristics. 

Some of our best orchard varieties date 
back two or three centuries, like Spitzen- 
burg, Rhode Island Greening, and New- 
town Pippin. It will be hard ever to sur- 
pass these as market fruits. We are, how- 
ever, adding very rapidly new sorts of 
superb quality, so that a complete list of 
classified apples runs up toward two thou- 
sand. In my own orchard | have over 
eighty varieties, and this is not too many 


nor quite enough to fairly test the best 
soris. It is desirable that the work of 
evolution be carried on by all orchardists, 
in the hope of securing something extra 
fine. Anything of this sort should be re- 
ported at once to the State Experiment 
Stations, and so secured from being lost or 
permanently localized. Nearly all of our 
newest and best sorts are named after their 
creators or discoverers, and so we have 
such men as Stayman and Steele and Wis- 
mer and Stuart and McIntosh immor- 
talized. 

The place to plant an apple orchard is 
where wheat and corn thrive. The tree 
will adapt itself to a great variety of soils. 
but prefers clay, or gravelly mixture. 
There are a few sorts that prefer sandy 
soil, and among these are the Grimes, 
Golden and Jonathan. | was told in Flor- 
ida that I could not grow apple trees, owing 
partly to the sandy soil and in part to the 
heat of summer. I have found it possible 
to obviate these difficulties; in the first 
place by selecting varieties that can adjust 
their root-growth to sandy soil, and then 
by the use of very heavy mulching, that 
will not permit the burning heat to touch 
the roots. Among the rest I have found 
King David, Stayman’s Winesap, and Red 
Astrachan peculiarly adaptable to Florida 
conditions. The mulch must be of a loose 
material, and covered with sand. It must 
also slope inward toward the tree, so as to 
catch showers and pour them to the roots, 
instead of discharging them. Cover Crops, 
which I shall discuss later, in the Southern 
States is a provision against summer heat, 
instead of winter cold, as applied in the 
Northern States. 

An apple tree should never be set unless 
stocky. The little whipstocks which are 
frequently sent out from nurseries will 
never become stalwart trees. Before plant- 
ing, the land should be thoroughly drained 
—better with tile; after which, it is a 
matter of indifference whether the trees 
are set in the spring or in the fall. But if 
fall-set, they must be carefully staked, so 
as not to be twisted by the wind before the 
roots have grappled well with the soil. 
Never set in clay soil during or after a 
shower. Setting in mud prevents the 
fine-feeding roots from starting before the 
tree has become partially dried—if they 
start at all. I prefer that the young tree 
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be almost or quite denuded of limbs. The 
branches that are retained should be 
shortened to two or three inches. Tread 
the soil tight about the roots, and mulch 
at once. This is important in all soils and 
at all seasons. Cover the ground with 
anthracite coal ashes, three or four inches 
deep. This is an ideal mulch because 
permeable for the air and rain; but almost 
any vegetable waste, or tanbark, will serve. 
These mulches must be renewed annually 
—at least for the first two or three years. 
If | had my choice my apple trees should 
always face toward the east or southeast, 
to catch the sun, while my peaches should 
face the north, and so escape the winter 
sun. The apple tree is pre-eminently a 
sun lover, and so is the apple. An orchard 
that does not get abundant sunshine and 
air will give very little good fruit. 
During the first ten years the stocky 
little tree should be fed moderately, and 
stimulated almost not at all. Never put a 
particle of manure about the roots, and 
top-dress rather sparingly. The worst 
thing you can do with a fruit tree is to rush 
it. You will get only unripe wood, and 
this sort of wood is subject to assaults of 
insects and weather. Still the tree must 
be fed, and when it begins to bear it will 
need still more nutriment. In general 
terms feeding an orchard is just as im- 
portant as feeding animals, and it needs 
quite as much judgment. I myself have 
no call for commercial fertilizers—not if | 
can get well-rotted barnyard manure. 
Still better is a compost made up of barn- 
yard manure, ashes, roadwash, autumn 
leaves, and all those other things that go 
to waste on acommon farm. These gath- 
ered, and allowed to slowly decompose 
during the summer, lose not more than five 
per cent. of nitrogen, and will furnish the 
phosphates and the potash sufficient for 
the apple tree. By cover crop we mean 
that an orchard which has been cultivated 
through the summer, until the first of 
September, can be sowed to alfalfa or 
crimson clover or cow peas, which will be 
well grown before winter, and will serve 
as a protective garment until spring; when 
they may be plowed under. In this way 
we combine tree protection with soil fat- 
tening. Any of the leguminous plants 
which are used in this way, have the excep- 
tional power of taking nifrogen directly 
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from the air, and when plowed under, they 
add an enormous amount of fertilizing 
material to the soil, beside furnishing 
humus. Hummus is incipient soil, in a con- 
dition that cannot be made solid and 
impervious. Soil-making, you see, is with- 
in reach of anybody who owns an acre of 
land. 

After the first ten years I would let my 
orchard go to sod without any effort to 
plow it. The best orchards that I know, 
those that give the best fruit and the most 
of it, are used as sheep pastures. In this 
way the ground is very evenly fertilized, 
and all wormy fruit is promptly devoured. 
In nine cases out of ten, however, apple 
orchards, by the time they have been 
planted ten years, are on the road to decay. 
Suckers have been“allowed to grow, not 
only around the roots, but all over the 
limbs. These of course have taken the 
strength from the older limbs, and initiated 
a brittle state or a broken one. The tree 
becomes a mere thicket, if neglected long 
enough. Not one of these suckers should 
be allowed to grow a single inch. The true 
orchardist always has a sharp knife in his 
pocket, and goes over his orchard a dozen 
times each summer, nipping out these 
incipient troubles. You simply cannot 
have a decent apple orchard in any other 
way. An old orchard that has been neg- 
lected, may sometimes be renewed by 
carefully removing suckers, washing the 
tree frequently with kerosene emulsion, 
and feeding it with compost. 

How old can an apple tree grow? I have 
a few of the trees planted by Sconondoah, 
the Oneida chief, with Dominie Kirkland, 
the missionary, in 1791. These trees, now 
considerably over one hundred years of 
age, still bear an abundance of fruit. The 
wood is in good condition, notwithstand- 
ing many years of neglect. The average 
age of an orchard, as generally planted and 
cared for, rarely exceeds fifty years. I am 
inclined to think that the more sturdy 
sorts can be made to exceed one hundred 
and fifty years. In order to attain any 
such age there must be a selection of varie- 
ties, and they must be grafted high up on 
tough stock. Our father’s apple trees were 
grafted in the tops; but the apples planted 
in these days are grafted in the roots. 
However, one must not cling too long to 
an old tree. I love any fine old tree, 
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especially an apple tree, but when beyond 
usefulness, it is a sin to let it cumber the 
ground. Jesus laid down a great horti- 
cultural law when he cursed the barren 
fig tree, (i.e, condemned it to being cut 
down). There is no room for second-rate 
stuff in the orchard. 

The old-fashioned apple tree was forty 
feet high, and thirty in diameter through 
the limbs. A big Indian Rareripe or 
Sweet Bough used to give us thirty to 
forty bushels a year; and why not now? 
Simply because we do not feed the trees 
enough, for in those days the soil was rich 
in phosphates and potash, which has since 
been used up by corn, wheat and oats. 
We picked those apples with spliced lad- 
ders, forty feet long; and the chaps in the 
trees lowered the baskets with ropes, to a 
boy, who emptied them into piles on the 
ground. When enough were piled, they 
were sorted into barrels, and the barrels 
loaded on to a wagon which carried them 
to the cellar. There were very few or- 
chards of any sort, and I can easily remem- 
ber when my father’s orchard was the only 
one of any size in central New York. It 
did not do to leave apples out over night, 
for the boys came from ten miles around to 
fill themselves and their pockets. For 
some reason apples have always seemed to 
be common property, and to help yourself 
freely from an orchard was hardly held to 
be stealing. Sometimes of a moonlight 
night, trees were shaken, and bagfuls 
carried away. It was provoking work to 
own the first orchards; and not unfre- 
quently shotguns were needed to enforce 
the Commandments. In the neighborhood 
of colleges whole barrels vanished. 

The modern apple tree seldom grows over 
twenty-five feet high, and can be fully 
picked with a twenty-foot ladder. My 
orders are: Lay every apple into the basket; 
do not toss one, or drop it one inch. When 
the basket is level full, without heaping, 
come down, and lay the apples, one by 
one, into the wagon on a blanket or some 
soft hay. Never pour the fruit, and never 
put in an apple that has fallen—no matter 
how sound it looks. The picker will pro- 
test, What! not pour smoothly over my 
hands? No, sir; not even with delicacy. 
I will furnish the time—only do you never 
pour or drop my apples. The ordinary 
man is quite unprepared for this sort of 








care, and if not watched will disobey. 
But it is your only way for getting a prof- 
itable crop out of your orchard. Handle 
apples like eggs, and there is money in the 
orchard every time; but.break one cell in 
an apple and you have started decay. It 
may not show for some weeks, but that 
apple will not keep all winter—not even if 
it be a .Baldwin. When the basket is 
emptied into the bin from the wagon, there 
should be the same judgment and care. 
As you lift the apples from the wagon, sort 
into three grades; No. 3 for cider; No. 2 
for early sale; No. 1, the absolutely per- 
fect apples for storage or barreling. It is 
a beautiful bit of work, from first to last, 
but it permits no rudeness at any stage. 
You see it each day through September 
that the apples are getting larger and red- 
der, or more golden. Nature never forgets 
the beautiful in preparing the useful, and 
so beautiful is an orchard hanging full of 
apples that it seems sacrilege to pluck 
them. But the old man who has seen this 
ripening sixty times retold, says: Yes, we 
must be ready; it will not do to have other 
work in the way; the ladders and the bar- 
rels and the baskets must be looked after, 
and the cellar must be thoroughly scoured 
and ventilated. So we wash the bins with 
soap, and spray them with formalin; and 
we do not leave a smell of must or mould 
anywhere; for an apple hates rank odors, 
and soon loses its distinctive flavors in their 
presence. An apple cellar is a delight- 
some place, or it ought to be. In it there 
is no storage of vegetables or of kitchen 
affairs. It should have a brook running 
through it, if possible; for it is not the dry 
cellar that best keeps the fruit. It should 
not be mouldy, but it should not be dry. 
It should have plenty of windows, only 
these are for summer use, and in winter 
should never be opened. When the fruit 
is once in storage the windows should be 
both closed and darkened, and remain so 
until the last apples are disposed of in May 
or June. The walls of this cellar should 
be unusually thick, and it should be 
entirely separate from the house, for the 
temperature must be kept very near or just 
above freezing. It is possible for any 
farmer to have a cellar of this sort under 
his carriage house, or some part of his 
barns; and fully equal to the best cold- 
storage houses It should, of course, not 
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be anywhere in relation to the stables, or 
where odors can reach the fruit. Burying 
apples in dugouts is satisfactory, where 
there is no better provision for them— 
but they will quickly gather an earthy 
flavor. My own cellar is under my carriage 
house; is kept as sweet as my study all 
summer, and is no less sweet during the 
winter. The thermometer stands in Janu- 
ary at about thirty-four. 

About the middle of September the sum- 
mer and fall apples have all passed away, 
and you come to those varieties that can 
be put in storage for early or late winter. 
First of all is the dear old golden Pound 
Sweet, an apple that came pioneering west- 
ward with the Yankee boys, right after the 
Revolution. As soon as an orchard could 
be established at all, Connecticut, the 
mother of fruits, sent forward four sorts 
of apples; Pound Sweet, Rhode Island 
Greening, Spitzenburg, and Early Harvest 
or Sweet Bough. From Wethersfield came 
also the Seeknofurther, and from Boston 
and Roxbury came the Russets. So in- 
valuable is a good Pound Sweet and so 
worthless a poor one that you must be 
told never to plant the tree in a close or- 
chard, but somewhere out on the open 
lawn, or anywhere to catch the fulness of 
sunshine and air. Then its flesh will be 
almost orange hued; and when baked it 
will be firm and sugary. A green Pound 
Sweet is watery and weak flavored, and no 
one will try asecond. A right sort, rightly 
picked and stored, will furnish genuine 
goodness till the last of January. 

Next comes the Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
a great big delicious apple, that if not 
promptly picked will lie all over the ground. 
It is a glorious yellow laid over with red, 
and will keep all winter if picked early and 
put into a cool storeroom. Another of 
these early fellows is the King, an apple 
of no account if grafted on its own roots, 
for the tree sprawls everywhere and bears 
little. But if you have a few old trees of 
no account, graft the tops full of Tomp- 
kins County King, and see what you will 
get. Customers always write: Send us 
some more Kings, such as we had last 
year. The flesh is yellow and crisp, but 
juicy, and though good to eat in Novem- 
ber is just as good in March and April. 
Unfortunately the trees are short-lived. 
The Spitzenburg, our grandmothers’ 
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apple, out of which were made the best 
pies and puddings that even Connecticut 
could produce; is ready next. This apple 
also should be grafted high on old trees, 
and when well-colored you will hate to 
pick it. In boyhood days | climbed 
Spitzenburg trees thirty-five feet high, 
and looked over the tops of fifty more, all 
a mass of crimson and gold. No two 
Spitzenburg trees will give you the same 
colored and flavored apples, and some of 
them will keep far better than others. 
By the first of October you are well pre- 
pared for taking in the rest of the stock. 
Last of all, for they are the last to blossom 
in May, you go to the Northern Spy trees, 
and here you redouble your care. Do not 
pick them until you must,’ and then you 
are picking cash, for they bring the highest 
market price. When we bring into the 
cellar load after load of this superb apple, 
there are always a few that have been so 
fingered by the sun that they have burst 
open. I advise you to select some of 
these, and store them for your own private 
consideration—poems in apples they are. 

The orchardist soon finds that the apples 
most familiar on his old New England 
homestead are not sure to be the most suc- 
cessful. in the Western States, and if he 
undertakes apple growing in the South his 
list again must be quite largely worked 
over. For New England and New York, 
through to Indiana and Michigan, he can 
hardly get a better list than Yellow Trans- 
parent, Red Astrachan, Sherwood’s Fa- 
vorite, Maiden’s Blush, Primate, Graven- 
stein, Wealthy, Dutchess, Shiawassie 
Beauty, Mother, Hubbardston, Seekno- 
further, Wagner, Northern Spy, Spitzen- 
burg, Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Stayman’s Winesap, York Imperial, King, 
and Roxbury Russet. Add to these for 
sweet, Pound Sweet, Danchy Sweet, and 
Sconondoah. California and Arizona recom- 
mend nearly the same list, adding Grimes 
Golden, Jonathan, Rome Beauty and White 
Pippin. Of the newer apples for general 
planting McIntosh, Walter Pease, and 
Delicious are three of the best. The 
Jonathan of Colorado is so much larger 
and finer than that of New York as hardly 
to be identified with it. The very best 
apples now raised in the United States are 
from the old “bad lands,” known seventy- 
five years ago as The Great American Des- 
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ert. From the Hood River Valley of Oregon 
apples can be shipped into the Eastern 
market and sold for much higher prices 
than home-grown. This is not altogether 
because of the special adaptation of that 
State to apple growing, but because the 
work is done scientifically. Our Eastern 
orchards are grown at haphazard, the 
trees shiftlessly trimmed, and fed, and the 
grading of the fruit shamefully neglected. 

I have sometimes drawn up a list of 
apples specifically fitted for apple enthu- 
siasts; not ene of which should be inju- 
rious to the most delicate stomach. A 
dyspeptic would do well not to undertake 
to digest a Spitzenburg at its best. If | 
were to plant about ten trees for home use, 
and for my own delectation, | would in- 
clude most surely McIntosh Red, Stuart’s 
Golden, Wismer’s Dessert, Delicious, Stay- 
man’s Winesap, Akin, Jefferis, and Mother. 
King David and Jonathan somewhat re- 
semble each other, and when well grown 
take their places at the head of the list. 
King David is a new apple found by Stark 
Brothers, and sent out as the king of all 
apples. As grown in Missouri and Colo- 
rado it deserves the title. Fora very early 
apple I do not know a better to eat from 
hand than Yellow Transparent. However, 
the charm of it is, that when we have said 
all that we may about varieties, every one 
will have his favorite. I find also that my 
favorite of one year is not sure to hold its 
place when the next crop ripens. I have 
left out of my lists that delicious fruit, 
known to most people as the Snow apple, 
the Fameuse of the catalogues; not that 
it is not just as good as ever, only its chil- 
dren are better than itself. It is a curious 
fact that we are reaching a stage in evolu- 
tion when the tendency of seedling apples 
to atavate, or go back to the wild, is being 
overcome. Nearly every known seedling 
of Fameuse, among the rest Shiawassie 
Beauty, Walter Pease, McIntosh, Crimson 
Beauty and Princess Louise are of superb 
quality. I have said enough about hand- 





ling apples, only this one thing, that the 
time has come when barreling apples for 
market must be done more honestly. The 
day has passed for putting large, fine apples 
at the heads, and second or third grade in 
the middle. This always was an outrage, 
but it was fostered by the middlemen and 
shippers. Every package of apples should 
be of exactly the same quality through 
and through. 

For the present you must learn how to 
fight apple enemies from Government Bul- 
letins; but by and by I will write a chapter 
on our Battle With the Bugs. The process 
is modified every year, both as to material 
and methods. It is an easy matter nowa- 
days for the thorough man to master any 
insect enemy in the world. Worms can 
whip only the louts and lie-a-beds, and this 
class of people never can grow apples. 
One must learn how to make one insect 
play off against another, and must surely 
comprehend the value of our chief allies, 
the birds. One of the least understood, 
but best friends, is the white-faced hornet, 
that builds its paper house in our orchards 
and on our lawns, just when most needed. 
But of this be sure, that you can not be a 
successful orchardist without a few hives 
of bees. Let them have their houses in or 
near the orchard, because they are most 
needed in wet weather, when they cannot 
fly far, nor long. Many varieties of ap- 
ples, pears and other fruits must be pol- 
lenized artificially. Honey bees are spe- 
cially constructed for this work. Add for 
their supply a windbreak of linden or bass- 
wood. My dozen hives not only do the 
pollenizing of my fruit, but lay away for 
me seven hundred pounds of honey in a 
year, besides a supply’ for themselves. 
John Burroughs shows what idiots they 
are—working for me. I do not think so, 
for I, too, am laying up, each year, some 
storages that I cannot use. They will be 
taken from my hive by somebody else— 
all the same a check from OuTinc is always 
welcome. 
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Jamaica market women en route in early morning to Kingston market. 
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The women are often the carters in Austria. 
































Children going to market in Prag, Bohemia. 
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Tea pickers of Japan. 
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Women woodchoppers in Bavarian cities. 
































Cingalese girls making Ceylon Lace. 
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Filipino girls making cigarettes. 
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A STAND-OFF 
BY ELLIOT FLOWER 


A MET him at early break- 
eee fast in the little hostelry 
=| from which | was start- 
I ing on my long ride, but 
I was immediately con- 
‘4 scious of the fact that 
een) he had been a silent ob- 
server and listener when I was asking 
directions from the landlord the night 
before. Now, however, we met at the 
same table in an otherwise deserted dining- 
room and exchanged greetings. 
“Starting early,” he remarked. 
“Yes,” I said, “I’ve some distance to 
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go. 
“West?” he inquired. 
“Southwest.” 
“Same here. Do you object to com- 
any?” 


“Glad to have it,” I assured him. 

Nevertheless, | was not altogether sure 
that I was glad of his company. A man 
is rather particular who he travels with 
when he has fifteen hundred dollars in cur- 
rency tucked away in his clothes. I was 
carrying that sum. Further, it was my 
first invasion of Texas, and I had been 
warned by the firm I represented to be on 
my guard at all times. ‘There are men 
in that district,” I was told, “‘who would 
not let a human life stand between them 
and the possession of a ten dollar bill.” 
I understood this to be an exaggeration, 
but it was made clear to me that the 
possession of any considerable sum of 
money, if known, was likely to put a man’s 
life in jeopardy. ‘And the nearer you 
get to the Mexican line,” was a further 
caution, ‘the more careful you must be.” 
My present destination was very close to 
the Mexican line. So I gave my compan- 


ion rather close scrutiny. 
He looked like a native Texan—a Texan 
of the cattle ranches—but he did not talk 
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like one. That puzzled me. 


When you 
decide, from appearances, that a man is 
thoroughly typical of a locality, it is dis- 
concerting to find that he is not at all 


typical in some important detail. If his 
equipment had been new, I should have 
put him down as a tenderfoot in disguise, 
but I reasoned that a tenderfoot posing 
as a cowboy would betray something of 
the masquerade in his attire.. This man 
did not overdress the part, and he wore 
nothing that seemed to be of recent pur- 
chase. But he talked as much like a 
tenderfoot as did I, and I was one. Yet 
he saddled and: handled his horse like an 
expert, and he soon convinced me that 
he was familiar with the country. 

“Going far?” he asked. 

“Romero’s ranch,” I answered. 

“Nasty place,” he remarked. 

“Ts it?” I queried. 

“Well, I may be prejudiced against 
Mexicans,” he returned, ‘‘but I’d hate to 
stop at Romero’s with any money in my 
pocket.” 

“If that’s all,” I lied cheerfully, “I’m 
safe.” 

“Thought you might be going after 
horses,” he suggested. 

“I’m going to look at some,” I said, 
“and possibly arrange terms, but that’s 
all.” 

“You'll never get the ones you pick 
out,” he declared, “‘unless you take them 
with you.” 

He was driving me into a corner, and | 
did not like it, so I replied curtly and in- 
definitely that I knew how to get what | 
selected and had made all necessary 
arrangements. 

“Perhaps you think you can pay him by 
check,” he persisted, “but no Mexican will 
look at anything but the hard cash.” 

“I am aware of that,’ I returned, and 
then we rode on in silence for some time. 

I was unpleasantly conscious of the fact 
that | was carrying fifteen hundred dollars 
in currency, for the questioning seemed to 
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indicate that my companion was unneces- 
sarily anxious to know just what money | 
did have. Furthermore, | caught him 
watching me furtively on several occa- 
sions, and this did not tend to reassure me. 
If an honest man, what was it to him 
whether I had one dollar or ten thousand? 
Was he really going my way on business of 
his own or had he chosen his route after he 
had learned mine? 

These unspoken queries suggested other 
things. I had deposited one draft and 
cashed another the day before, thus leaving 
behind all that | was not likely to need for 
this particular transaction. Was it possi- 
ble that he knew of this? I recalled his 
proximity when | was asking directions of 
the landlord. Was that accidental or in- 
tentional? Was his presence at breakfast, 
which gave him the opportunity to join me, 
due to what he learned then? Were his 
leading questions intended merely to 
verify what he had reason to suspect? 
And how far was he going with me? 

The last question seemed to be one that 
I could properly ask, especially as he had 
put a similar inquiry tome. Sol assumed 
the rdle of questioner. 

“About a day’s ride,” he answered in- 
definitely when | asked if he was going far. 
“Where do you put up to-night?” 

“Jackson’s,” I replied, taken off my 
guard by the abruptness with which he 
again became the inquisitor. 

“I’m going that far anyhow,” he said; 
then, apparently feeling that he ought to 
be a trifle more definite, he added: “I’m 
looking for a ranch.” 

“To buy?” I queried. 

“Yes, if | find what I want.” 

“Anything in particular in view?” | 
persisted. 

“T’ve heard of one or two chances that 
seem to be worth investigating.” 

“For a stranger,” | remarked, “you 
seem to know the country pretty well.” 

“I’ve been through here before,” he 
explained. 

Whatever his real purpose, | put him 
down as a liar in the matter of the ranch. 
A man whose purpose was merely to look 
at some land that he might want to buy 
would not be so infernally indefinite. And 


his explanation of his familiarity with the 
country impressed me as rather lame, in 
However, it 


view of the circumstances. 
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was evident that nothing was to be gained 
by further questioning, so | dropped the 
subject. He also seemed to have reached 
the conclusion that we would better make 
our conversation less personal, and there- 
after | found him a lively and agreeable 
companion. Had it not been for my 
anxiety, | should have enjoyed the day’s 
ride immensely. 

We made quite a long stop at noon, to 
rest our horses, and reached Jackson’s at 
nightfall. 1 did not like the looks of Jack- 
son, and the further fact that he seemed to 
be on friendly terms with my companion 
added to my uneasiness. He called him 
by his name, Blakely, when we rode up, 
gave us a greeting that seemed to me a 
little too cordial, and made various veiled 
references to things that I did not under- 
stand. It is unpleasant to find yourself 
alone with two men who seem to have 
something in common that is carefully con- 
cealed from you. Then, too, there was 
something forbidding in Jackson’s face, in 
spite of his efforts to be genial, and | 
thought he was unnecessarily interested in 
me. Again, I was conscious of the fact 
that my continued presence after supper 
was unwelcome; I was sure they wanted 
me to turn in, and I detected a gleam of 
satisfaction in Jackson’s eyes when I sug- 
gested that I would do so. 

Naturally, | was not disposed to go to 
sleep at once when | did go to my room. 
The house was of good size, | had a room 
to myself, and | was very tired, but | felt 
that I should like to hear Jackson and 
Blakely going to bed before I resigned 
myself to sleep. Mrs. Jackson, whom | 
had seen for a minute at supper, had al- 
ready retired, and such men as Jackson 
employed on his ranch slept in a separate 
building, so | was virtually alone in the 
house with these two. 

I removed my shirt, pinned my fifteen 
hundred dollars inside the back of it, put 
it on again, blew out the light, and sat 
down to wait. I dared not lie down, for 
I knew that I should be asleep the moment 
my head touched the pillow. Even as it 
was, I dozed off twice and awoke with a 
start. The first time there was no sound 
to explain my sudden awakening, but the 
second time I heard voices just outside my 
door. I was alert in an instant, my re- 
volver ready, but all that followed was a 

















“good night” and the closing of two doors. 
“Well,” I reflected, with much scorn for 
myself, “I seem to have given up a good 
deal of sleep for the sole purpose of showing 
what an ass | can be.” Nevertheless, | 
waited some time longer before throwing 
myself on the bed and surrendering to 
slumber. 

Blakely was moodily silent at breakfast, 
and even Jackson seemed to have lost the 
geniality of the night before. | alone 
seemed to be cheerful, but my efforts at 
conversation met with so little response 
that | gave them up. 

“Well,” I said finally, as we were going 
out to our horses, ‘‘I suppose this is where 
we part. I am glad to have had your 
company——” 

“Oh, I’m goirig on,” interrupted Blakely. 

“Going on!” | exclaimed. “Why, | 
thought——”’ 

“No, no, you misunderstood,” he broke 
in. “I’m going to Romero’s.” 

Jackson gave him a quick, sharp look 
but said nothing, and there was nothing 
that | could say, although much that | 
could think. If going to Romero’s, why 
had he not said so when I gave that as my 
destination? J recalled now that he had 
not definitely given Jackson’s as his objec- 
tive point, merely saying that he was going 
that far anyhow, but he certainly had 
given the impression that his road did not 
lie beyond. Did he reaily have business 
at Romero’s, or was this merely an excuse 
to enable him to stick to me? 

I was very giad that I had left the 
money pinned to the back of my shirt. 
Incidentally, my vigil of the night before 
did not seem so foolish to me. 

“See you later,” said Jackson in parting. 

“Sure,” returned Blakely. 

Nothing out of the way in that, of course 
—we would naturally stop at Jackson’s on 
the back trip—but I was in the humor to 
see significance in any remark. 

Blakely’s spirits rose as we left the 
ranch behind, but mine did not. Blakely 
even broke into song, but I was busy with 
my disquieting thoughts. 


“Infernal old scoundrel!’ remarked 


Blakely, suddenly abandoning his song. 
“Who?” I asked. 
“Jackson, of course.” 
“You seemed to be on very good terms 
with him,” I suggested. 
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“Nonsense!” said Blakely with some heat. 
“T merely had some business with him.” 

“Trying to buy his ranch?’ | queried. 

“| had some thought of it.” 

“After Romero’s ranch, too?” | pursued. 

“Tt’s worth looking at.” 

I let it go at that, and there was little 
conversation during the rest of the day. 

Romero and Romero’s ranch made me 
ready to believe all that | had heard of the 
man. Of all the slovenly places I ever 
saw Romero’s ranch house was the worst, 
aud Romero was in keeping with the house. 
After seeing both, I elected to sleep in a 
tent that he was good enough to offer, and 
Blakely made the same choice. I was 
glad of it. My confidence in Blakely was 
in no way restored, but, even so, | had 
infinitely more confidence in him than | 
had in Romero, and I soon discovered that 
he felt toward the Mexican very much as | 
did. This was comforting, for, whatever 
his ultimate purpose might be, he certainly 
regarded me as a friend and ally so far as 
Romero was concerned and he would un- 
questionably wish to hold me as one until 
we were well away from the place. 

I expected one day to finish my business, 
but Romero willed otherwise. He did not 
have as many horses of the class | wanted 
as | had anticipated, so my purchase came 
to only eight hundred dollars. That much 
was quickly settled. 

“And the pay?” he asked. 

“The money will be here by the time 
we're ready to start,” I said. “I’m not 
fool enough to carry it myself.” 

The last night, when all the right horses 
were at last in the corral, | cautiously 
rolled out under the side of the tent and 
stripped off my shirt in the darkness. 
Then I divided my money in two rolls, 
concealed one in an inside pocket, and put 
the other where | could get it readily, after 
which I resumed my shirt and rolled back 
into the tent. Blakely was still sleeping 
soundly, and, with the plan I had in mind, 
I felt that my financial troubles were over. 

The memory of the look Romero gave 
me when I counted out the money for him 
still makes me smile. But he said nothing. 

“There is the cash,” I told him, “but | 
have a favor to ask of you, Romero. Lend 
me ten dollars, and I’ll send it to you the 
minute I get to town. I find I’ve only 
five dollars for expenses on the back trip.” 
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“Perhaps I can help out a little,” sug- 
gested Blakely, and he pulled about ten 
dollars in silver from his pocket. 

“1 suppose that will have to do,” | said 
regretfully. , 

“Sorry it isn’t more,” said Blakely, “‘but 
I didn’t plan to be away so long, and I’m 
getting close to the bottom.” 

I started back with a light heart. I had 
planned to hire one of Romero’s men to 
help me with the horses, but Blakely had 
offered his services, and | no longer had any 
fear of Blakely. Whatever his intentions 
might have been, | was confident that my 
attempt to borrow ten dollars after paying 
out eight hundred would convince him 
that I had nothing left worth the taking. 
I remained in this contented frame of 
mind for several hours, and then 

“By the way, Blakely,” I said, “1 
thought your object was to buy Romero’s 
ranch.” 

“He wanted too much for it, 
Blakely. 

“Oh!” | said, and fell to wondering how 
he found that out, for he had made no 
mention of the subject in my presence and 
he had not been alone with Romero for 
even a minute during the whole time of our 
stay. All in all, | had plenty to puzzle 
over on the return trip. 





” 


returned 


Having arranged for the care of the 
horses until they could be shipped north, 
| proceeded to the hotel, brushed up a 
little, and then went to the bank. Blakely 
was still with me. I smiled at him as | 
gave most of my remaining cash to the 
teller, to hold for me until I was ready to 
move on. Blakely smiled back. “How 
much?” he asked. 

“Six hundred in that bunch,” | answered 

“Were you afraid of me?” he queried. 

“I was taking no chances,” I said. 
“Your actions were rather mystifying and 
suspicious,” 

He laughed, reached into a_ hidden 
recess of his clothes, and pulled out a 
larger roll, which he also handed to the 
teller. “Twenty-five hundred in that,” 
he remarked, “Do you understand now?” 

| looked at him in amazement; then it 
was my turn to laugh. “Were you afraid 
of me, too?” | asked. 
“Yes,” he admitted. 
“Then why stick to me?” 
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“| was a good deal more afraid of Jack- 
son,” he explained. “Jackson knew I had 
the money. | had been there before and 
thought | had arranged for the purchase of 
his ranch. | was to come back to sign the 
papers and make a first payment of 
twenty-five hundred dollars, but he raised 
the price on me. That looked suspicious, 
so | thought it safer to go on with you than 
to start back alone. I had my doubts of 
you, but you looked pretty good to me 
alongside of Jackson and Romero.” 

We finished our business at the bank and 
walked back to the hotel. “I don’t know 
who they’re on,” I said, as we reached the 
barroom. 

“Me, I think,” he returned. ‘ You out- 
classed me with that little ruse of trying to 
borrow ten dollars.” 

“You evened up by producing a handful 
of silver and regretting that you couldn’t 
help me out,” | argued. 

“Then we must try something else,” he 
remarked thoughtfully. ‘Did you get any 
sleep at Jackson’s?”’ 

“A little, after you went to bed,” | 
replied. 

“T didn’t go to bed,” he said, “I sat 
up all night with a gun in my hand. I'll 
buy.” 

And it was so settled. 


HIS MAJESTY—HORSE 


THE STORY OF MAN’S FAVORITE ANIMAL 
FROM “THREE-TOES” TO THOROUGHBRED 


BY HARRY SAINT MAUR 


MBRYO hoofed animals seem to have 
been the earliest Jands earliest life— 
antedating the dawn of the Eocene period. 
Primary animals were divided by great 
scholars into classes and grandly christened. 
Here, however, the terms “even-toed”’ and 
“‘odd-toed’’ shall serve. 

The original horse’s hoof ‘was toes” as 
Paddy would put it—a middle toe and two 
side toes. 

The change of the equine pedal extrem- 
ity to a simple hoof was very gradual. 

The full roster of the hoofed quadruped 
family consists of horse, ass, zebra, quagga. 
“All are closely related and widely separ- 
ated from other existing mammals.” The 
royal horse alone rejoices in the adornment 




















of a long tail and mane; the others have to 
be content with a caudal appendage 
resembling a stuffed pantomime stick with 
a bunch of hair tied on to the end. 

By and by a toe disappeared. It is sup- 
posed that, at this time, the animal was not 
much bigger than a fox. Gradually it 
grew, till, in the Miocene period, it was as 
big as a sheep. In Pliocene times it had 
reached the size of a modern donkey. Not 
until the Pleiosticene era was the horse of 
full horse stature with the neck, limbs, 
teeth, body, hair, hide, hoofs and tail as 
we are familiar with it to-day. 

The early subdivision of the horse was 
Arab, Barb, and Turk. 

The Arab was distinguished for speed, 
docility, beauty of form, gracefulness of 
motion. 

The Barb fathers the modern breeds of 
heavy draft and cart horses. They came 
from the vast expanse of marsh and forest 
that stretched, in the old days, across 
Europe from the Rhine eastward to the 
Euxine Sea. 

The Turk was ancestor to the ponies, 
Shetlands, Welch, Norwegians. Their 
first home seems to have been the inhospit- 
able region which forms the source of the 
Ganges, Indus and Brahmaputra oe 
the crest of the Himalaya range. 

Clothes began in Egypt—so did the 
horse—the use thereof, that is to say, but 
there is adumbrate evidence of the domes- 
tication of the horse before even the dawn 
of history! 

It is in the highest degree foolish to sup- 
pose that any man, no matter how strong, 
courageous or agile, entirely unacquainted 
with equestrianism would ever succeed in 
catching, mounting and riding a wild 
horse. To capture an elephant, or lion 
single-handed without mechanical! or other 
aid could not be nearer impossibility. It 
is done to-day, granted, but mean gained 
his power by capturing foals, bringing 
them up in captivity and thus “catching 
on” to their “tricks and manners.” 

Certainly one of the earliest high- 
tone patrons of the horse was Prophet 
Mohammed! Before his time the Arab’s 
riches consisted of camels, oxen, sheep and 
goats. Mohammed is famous as founder 
of a religion and—the horse. The diffusion 


of this noble animal throughout the world 
There is no 


is undoubtedly due to man. 
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trace of horse, as horse, anywhere before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
B.c.; he is absent from Egyptian monu- 
ments or mention till then. 

Czsar makes the first reference to the 
English horse, praising the skill with which 
the native essedarit handled their war 
chariots. This early British animal was 
probably of the small, squat, shaggy pony 
order. The Romans soon crossed their 
large horses with these little natives. 

With Willam the Conqueror came the 
Spanish stallion. 

One, no, the most interesting place in 
England is an old estate near Chester on 
the Liverpool road called The Baich (spell- 
ing doubtful). It is nearly certain that 
William himself used it as his residence. 
The oddest and oldest corner is a stable, 
made of a shallow cave with an addition of 
strong timbering. It was here, under his 
personal care, that the precious Spanish 
stallion lived. A door existed less than 
twenty years ago with some clumsy letter- 
ing cut in, according to tradition, with the 
Conqueror’s own hand. 

The Baich is zealously guarded private 
property which teems with the most ancient 
of English history. The above has never 
been printed and the information only hap- 
pens my way because a member of my 
family once lived next The Baich and was 
privileged, as an extraordinary favor, to 
roam about the estate. She discovered 
this stable and several other very strange 
things. 

It is curious to notice that “agriculture 
seems to have been the last use to which 
the horse has been put.” A _ piece of 
Bayeux tapestry represents a horse drawing 
aharrow. Previous to this, field work had 
been pre-empted by the ox; a law even 
existed in Wales forbidding the use of 
horses for plowing. 

In 1121 two Eastern horses were im- 
ported, one remaining in England, the 
other being sent as a present to King 
Alexander I, to the church of Saint Andrew 
in Scotland. The presumption is they 
were Barbs from Morocco. 

King John, the Magna Charta magnate, 
was a horsey man; he got over a hundred 
Flemish stallions to improve the agricul- 
tural breeds. 

Edward III is to be credited with the 
introduction of fifty Spanish jennets. At 
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this time the cavalry charger was prac- 
tically the cart horse of to-day; had to be 
to carry the iron-encased warrior of the 
era. 

With Richard III came post horses and 
stages. 

With Henry VII the gelding eventuated; 
a necessity for it was the custom then for 
many owners to range their lands indis- 
criminately. 

A statute of Henry VIII is so full of 
interest to lovers of our royal animal that | 
do not apologize for quoting it in full. 

In the thirty-second year of his reign this 
bill pertaining to the breeding of horses was 
passed : 

“For as much as the generation and 
breed of good and strong horses within this 
realm extendeth, not only to great help and 
defence of the same, but also to a great 
comodity and profit to the inhabitants 
thereof which is now much decayed and 
deminished, by reason that in forests, 
chases, moors and waste grounds within 
this realm, nags of small stature and little 
value be not only suffered to pasture 
thereon, but also to cover mares feeding 
there, whereof cometh in manner no profit 
or commodity.” 

Section 2 provided that “‘no entire horse 
above the age of two years and not being 
of the hight of fifteen ‘handfulls’ shall be 
put to graze on any common or waste land 
in certain counties; any one was at liberty 
to seize a horse of unlawful hight and those 
whose duties it was to measure horses, but 
who refused to do so, were to be fined forty 
shillings.” 

By section two all forests, chases, com- 
mons, etc., were to be driven, within fifteen 
days of Michelmas day, and all horses, 
mares, and colts, not giving promise of 
being serviceable animals, or of producing 
them were to be killed! 

The aim of the act was to prevent the 
breeding of animals not calculated to pro- 
duce the class of horse suited to the needs 
of the country. 

This process seems worthy of imitation 
in various quarters to-day. 

By still another act, after stating that the 
“breed of good strong horses” was likely to 
diminish, it was ordered that the owners of 
all parks and inclosed grounds to the extent 
of one mile should keep two mares thirteen 
hands high for breeding purposes or, if the 
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extent of the ground was four miles, four 
mares. 

No person was allowed to wear silk, or 
velvet unless their husbands could afford 


to keep a horse all ready for war. If this 
order was disobeyed the offender was fined 
ten pounds every three months.”’ (History 
of Chester, Vol. VIII.) 

The King also imported horses from 
Turkey, Naples, and Spain. 

Bluff King Hal may have had very 
rocky matrimonial notions, but there was 
evidently nothing much the matter with 
him where horses were concerned. 

Queen Elizabeth was devoted to horse- 
flesh; rode im state to Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on a pillion. 

In James I’s reign came the carriage, but 
it obtained slowly. He and his judges rode 
in state on horseback to Westminster Hall. 
The introduction of the carriage created a 
demand for a light quick horse. Before 
that the ponderous cart order of equines 
obtained in spite of vigorous attempts at 
banishment, because his vogue came with 
chivalry—‘“‘the first epoch of the British 
horse.” The advent of gunpowder did 
away with heavy armor for the cavalry 
soldier so that, at last, the call for lighter 
horses prevailed. 

James was a thorough sportsman. He 
gave the biggest price then known, nearly 
three thousand pounds for an Arab stallion 
from Constantinople. This is the first 
authentic account of the importation of 
Arab blood and forms the first entry in the 
famous Stud Book on such matters. 

But the Arab did not make a hit, “more 
t’other.” The Duke of Newcastle, who 
was famous for his treatise on the horse, 
described the importation.as ‘‘a small bay 
horse and not of very excellent shape.” 
Anyway, the beast neither prevailed as a 
race horse, nor as a sire. 

Charlesgll went into breeding with great 
vim. He sent his Master of the Horse 
abroad to acquire a number of stallions and 
mares. They are fully entered in the 
venerable Stud Book as “Royal Mares.” 
One foaled in England, a natural Barb 
mare, was sold by the Stud Master after 
Charles II’s death, for two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars when twenty years old, 
being in foal by the Helmsley Turk. 

At the end of the reign of “Jamie” the 
First, the carriage quite suddenly” became 
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the fashion and, of course, was wildly over- 
done. Fashion is surely typical of unre- 
straint everywhere and in everything. In 
this instance, a statute had to be passed 
“to restrain the excessive and superfluous 
use of coaches!” 

James II did little for breeding, though a 
good horseman. The great entry in the 
Stud Book thereabouts was: 

“Stradling Turk brought into England 
by the Duke of Borwick from the siege of 
Budd.” 

Considerable horse interest attaches itself 
to William III's reign. Three Eastern 
horses appear therein: 

Rt to which the modern thorough- 
bred race horse traces back as the founder 
of his lineage.” 

The first of these was Byerly Turk. The 
animal was used as a charger by Captain 
Byerly in the Irish wars. 

The second was known as the Darley 
Arabian, introduced by a Mr. Darley of 
Aldby Park, Yorkshire, from Aleppo. 

The third was the Godolphin Arabian, or 
Barb. 

“All horses now on the turf or at the 
stud, trace their ancestry, in the direct 
male line to one or the other of these three, 
the Ultima Thule of racing pedigree.” 

This enables me to end with the thor- 
oughbred, properly so-called. 


BILL BRASS SAVES THE 
PACKET 


BY ARTHUR HEMING 


ALKIN’ ’bout bears reminds me of a 
little affair | once had on the Peace 
River,” said old Billy Brass, glancing slyly 
from the corner of his eye to see what effect 
his statement made upon his camp-fire 
companions. Billy was squatted cross- 
legged upon his caribou robe; and, as he 
turned the browning bannocks before the 
fire, he continued: 

“Well, as | was sayin’, me an’ Old Pot- 
head’s son once had a go with a great, big, 
black bear away up on the Peace River. 
But, don’t you forget it, Billy Brass didn’t 
lose the packet. 

“We was in charge of the Peace River 
packet; an’, if it hadn’t been for the charm 
Father La Mille blessed for me at Fort 
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Good Hope, | don’t know’s I’d be here to 
tell about it. 

“Anyway, me an’ Old Pot-head’s son 
was carryin’ the packet an’ headin’ for 
Hudson’s Hope. It was the fall packet, 
an’—as winter was just about due—we 
was hustlin’ ‘long for all we was worth. 

“Mile after mile we walks along that 
river bank; an’, as we don’t have no extra 
moccasins, our bare skin was soon upon the 
sand. What with havin’ our duds torn by 
bushes, an’ our fallin’ in the mud once or 
twice, an’ several times a-wadin’ creeks, 
we was a pretty sight when we stops to 
camp that night. When the sun went 
down we was so tired that we just stopped 
dead in our tracks. We had been packin’ 
our blankets, our grub an’ cookin’ gear, to 
say nothin’ o’ the packet; so, of course, 
we didn’t give much thought to the campin’ 
ground. But after supper | looks roun’ 
an’ sees that we’d made our fire down in a 
little hollow, an’ that the place was bare o’ 
trees ‘ceptin’ three that stood in a row 
‘bout four lengths of a three-fathom canoe 
from our fire. The middle one was a birch 
with a long, bare trunk, an’ on each side 
stood a pine. Now, I want you boys to 
pay particler ‘tention to just how they 
stood; for them three trees is goin’ to do a 
mighty lot o’ figgerin’ in this here story. 

‘Me an’ Old Pot-head’s son turns in an’ 
sleeps as sound as any trippers could. 
Sometime in the night | wakes up with a 
mighty start that almost busts me heart. 
Somethin’ was maulin’ me. So, with me 
head still an-under the blanket, for | 
dassn’t peep out, | sings out to the Injun 
an’ asks him what in creation he’s kickin’ 
me for; an’ if he couldn’t wake me without 
killin’ me? Old Pot-head’s son yells back 
that he hasn’t touched me. Then, you 
bet, | was scared; for the thing hauls off 
again an’ gives me a clout that knocks the 
wind plum out o’ me. 

“Shoot? Why, don’t you know, pack- 
eteers never carries a gun; ’ceptin’, of 
course, when the Company expects ’em to 
kill their grub; an’ that’s only when the 
people at the Fort is starvin’. 

“Just then I heard Old Pot-head’s son 
shout, ‘keep still, Bill, it’s a big, black 
bear.’ I grabs the edges o’ me blanket an’ 
pulls ’em.in under me so hard | thinks I’ve 
bust it. But the bear keeps on maulin’ 
me, an’ givin’ me such hard swats that 1 
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began to fear it’d cave in me ribs. 
content with that, the brute starts to roll 


me over an’ over. An’ all the time I’m 
doin’ me best to play dead. Now, you 
needn’t laff. I’d like to see any 0’ youse 
pretendin’ you was dead while a big bear 
was poundin’ you that hard that you begin 
to believe you ain’t shammin’. An’ when 
that ugly brute hauls off an’ hits me agen, 
] decides then an’ there that there’s no 
occasion to sham it. But just as soon as I 
makes up my mind I’m dead, the bear 
leaves me; an’, when | can no longer hear 
him breathin’, | peeps out of a tiny little 
hole, an’ sees the big brute maulin’ me old 
friend the Injun. Then | takes another 
peep ‘roun’, an’ don’t see no escape ‘cept 
by way o’ them three trees, so I just jumps 
up, an’ lights out like greased lightnin’ for 
the nearest tree. After me comes the bear 
gallopin’. I guess that was the quickest 
runnin’ | ever done in all me life. 1 just 
managed to climb into the lower branches 
of the west pine, as the bear struck the 
trunk below me. 

“When I stops for breath in the upper 
branches, I see the old bear canterin’ 
back agen to have another go with me 
pardner. 

“Just as soon as I was safe, the whole 
performance struck me as bein’ pretty 
funny, an’ | couldn’t help roarin’ out a 
laffin’ when I saw the beast maulin’ Old 
Pot-head’s son, an’ him tryin’ for all he 
was worth to play dead. 

“Thinks I, I'll make me old friend laff. 
So I starts in to guy him, an’ he begins to 
snicker, an’ that makes the bear mad, an’ 
he begins to roll the Injun. Then, you 
bet, I couldn’t make him laff no more; 
for, what with shammin’ dead, an’ bein’ 
frightened to death into the bargin, I don’t 
think there was much laff left in him. 

“You know how bears will act when 
they sometimes comes across a handy log? 
Well, that’s just what the beast was doin’ 
with Old Pot-head’s son—it ‘was rollin’ him 
over an’ over. The very next second it 
rolls his feet into the fire. Down the tree 
I slid, like snow down a mountain, an’ 
stood at the foot of it an’ pelted the bear 
with stones. The Injun’s blanket began 
to smoke. It was no laffin’ matter, for | 
knowed if I didn’t drive the brute off in a 
jiffy, Old Pot-head’s son would be a comin’ 
out of his trance mighty sudden, an’ that 
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meant a catch-as-catch-can with a great, 
big, crazy, black bear. 

“As good luck would have it, the next 
time | threw a stone, it landed on the tip 
of the bear’s snout, an’ with a snarl he 
comes for me. I waits as long as | dares, 
then up the tree | skins with the brute 
follerin’ me. About halfways up | thinks 
I hears a human bein’ laffin’ in the east 
pine. So I looks over, an’, sure enuff, | 
sees me old pardner settin’ on a limb an’ 
fairly roarin’. All the same | was feelin’ 
mighty squeemish, for the bear was comin’ 
up lickety splinter after me. 

“Just then | spies a good, stout branch 
that reaches out close against a big limb 
o’ the birch, an’ | crawlsover. As the bear 
follers me, I slides down the trunk o’ the 
birch, an’ lights out for the east pine where 
me pardner was doin’ the laffin’. On its 
way down the bear rammed itself right 
smack against the mail bag; an’, when the 
beast struck ground, it smelt the man- 
smell on the packet, an’ began to gnaw it. 

“Now, me an’ Old Pot-head’s son 
knowed well enuff we had to save the 
mail sack; so I slips down the east pine a 
ways, an’ breaks off dead branches, an’ 
pelts them at the bear while the Injun 
crosses over into the top o’ the west pine. 
Then we both at once slides down as low 
as we dares, an’ I begins to lam the brute 
with a shower o’ sticks. Up the tree it 
comes for me, while me pardner slips down, 
grabs up the mail sack an’ sails up the 
west pine agen. 

“That was a mighty clever move, thinks 
I, but a bag is an orkad thing to portage 
when you’re meanderin’ up an’ down a 
tree with a bear after you. But the tump- 
line was on it just as we carried it the day 
before, so it wasn’t as bad as it might have 
been. 

“Well, when I went up the east pine, the 
bear follered, an’—as there wasn’t any too 
much room between me an’ the bear—I 
crosses over into the birch, an’ slides down 
its slippery trunk as tho’ it was greased. 
I hits the ground a little harder than | 
wanted to, but didn’t waste no time in 
lightin’ out for the west pine, where the 
Injun was restin’; an’ all the time the bear 
was reachin’ for me. 

“It was just a case of up the west pine, 
cross over an’ down the birch; then up 
the east pine, cross over an’ down the 
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birch; then up the west pine, cross over 
an’ down the birch—till we got so dizzy 
we could a hardly keep from fallin’. If 
you could just a seen the way we tore 
roun’ through them trees, I'll bet you 
would a done a heap o’ Jaffin’. 

“The bear was mighty spry in goin’ up, 
but when it came to goin’ down he'd just 
do the drop-an’-clutch, drop-an’-clutch act. 
That’s just where me an’ me pardner had 
the advantage on the brute; for we just 
swung our arms an’ legs roun’ that birch, 
an’ did the drop act, too; but, somehow 
we hadn’t time to do the clutch, so our 
coat tails got badly crushed every time we 
landed. 

“It was a kind of go-as-you-please until 
about the tenth roun’, when | accidentally 
drops the mail bag on the bear’s head, an’ 
that makes him boilin’ mad; so he lights 
out after us as tho’ he had swallered a 
hornet’s nest. 

“Then away we goes up an’ down, up 
an’ down, an’ roun’ an’ roun’ that perpen- 
dicler race track, until we made such a blur 
in the scenery that any fool with half an 
eye, an’ standin’ half a mile away, could a 
seen a great, big figger eight layin’ on its 
side in the middle o’ the landscape. 

“We took turns at carryin’ the packet, 
but sometimes I noticed Old Pot-head’s 
son was havin’ a good deal o’ trouble with 
it. It didn’t seem to bother him much 
when he was climbin’ up; for he just swung 
it on his back with the loop o’ the tump- 
line over his head, an’ so he had his hans 
free. But it was when he was comin’ 
down the slippery birch that the weight 
o’ the bag made him rather more rapid 
than he wanted to be; an’ so, when he an’ 
the bag struck groun’, they nearly always 
bounced apart; an’, if the Injun failed to 
get his feet in time to catch the sack on 
the first bounce, I. ketched it on the second 
bounce as I glode by. So between the two 
of us we managed to hang on to the packet. 

“By-an’-by, we was gettin’ terribly 
tuckered out. It was a good thing for us 
that the bear was gettin’ winded an’ dizzy 
as well; because, at about the sixty- 
seventh roun’, the brute had no sooner 
gone down the birch than he bounded up 
agen just when Old Pot-head’s son was a 
climbin’ thro’ the upper branches o’ the 
birch. So he clips over into the top o’ the 
east pine, while | stays in the top o’ the 
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west pine, an’ the bear sits down in a upper 
crotch o’ the birch. 

“Well, we puts in a good many heats of 
anywhere from twenty-five to seventy-five 
laps roun’ that track by the time daylight 
comes, an’ sunrise finds us all ketchin’ our 
wind in the upper branches. | noticed 
that whenever the brute wanted to stop 
the’ whirligig it always climbed up the 
birch just in time to separate me an’ me 
pardner; an’ there we three would sit, me 
in the west pine, me pardner in the east 
pine, an’ the black brute right in between. 

“About breakfast time me an’ the Injun 
was feelin’ mighty hungry. There we sat 
cussin’ our luck an’ castin’ longin’ glances 
down at the grub bag. By the time I'd 
caught me wind, a great idea strikes me. 
Durin’ the next heat | would rush out. So 
I sings out my intentions to me pardner, 
an’ he says he thinks we can do it. So, 
while he was carryin’ her Majesty’s mail, 
I was to try an’ grab the grub bag. 

“We got ready, an’ dropped down them 
pines so fast that we both hits groun’ 
before the bear knows what’s doin’. Then 
I leaves that tree like as if all the animals 
in the woods was after me. | had got on 
so much speed that by the time I grabs 
the grub bag I was goin’ so fast that I 
couldn’t turn roun’ without slackin’ down. 
That’s where I loses a terrible amount 0’ 
time, an’ I was beginnin’ to think it was 
all up with me. By the time | had got 
headed roun’ agen for the tree, I sees that 
the bear is comin’ down with his back to 
me. When he hits groun’ he sees the 
Injun dancin’ roun’ the foot o’ the west 
pine; so he makes for the redskin, an’ 
chases him up while | climbs the east pine. 

“Then we all went roun’ an’ roun’ an’ 
roun’ agen for maybe fifty laps, an’ the 
way we wore the bark o’ them trees an’ 
trod down the grass between ’em was a 
caution. By-an’-by the bear gets so dizzy 
that he bucks up the birch agen, an’ sure 
enuff that stops the performance. 

“| didn’t need any breakfast bell to re- 
mind me to open the grub bag. | just 
reaches in an’ pulls out some busted ban- 
nock, an’ throws a chunk over to Old 
Pot-head’s son, an’ we starts in. Every 
little while I’d toss another chunk of bread 
over to me pardner, an’ just out o’ sheer 
spite I’d chuck it so that it would go sailin’ 
thro’ the air right in front o’ the bear’s 
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snout. That makes him mad. So he tries 
to catch the stuff as it flies by; but | just 
puts on a little more curve, an’ that makes 
him madder still, an’ he ups an’ comes 
for me. 

“Then we all knocks off breakfast an’ 
goes for another canter. But it don’t do 
no good, ’ceptin’ that we all gets puffed 
out agen. After a bit, the bear stops to 
ketch his breath, an’ then me an’ me 
pardner goes on with our breakfast. 

“With the bear exercisin’ us the way he 
did, we had to take our breakfast in a good 
many courses. That makes it so long 
drawn out that we gets mighty thirsty. 
The Injun asks me if the cups is in the 
grub bag. I puts me han’ in an’ feels, but 
they ain’t there. Then I remembers that 
we left them down by the fire. We didn’t 
either of us care to risk snakin’ a cup, so | 
tells me pardner that the next time we 
goes roun’ we'd best try an’ grab a handful 
o’ water. We didn’t have long to wait, 
for the bear soon gets another move on; an’ 
then away we all goes sailin’ roun’ agen. 
Every time mean’ the Injun canters past 
the pool, we just makes a sudden dip an’ 
grabs up a handful o’ water an’ throws it in. 

“It wasn’t long before nearly every but- 
ton was wore off, an’ our clothes was so 
ripped up an’ torn down that I’d blush 
every time I’d ketch the bear lookin’ at me. 
An’ every time we ran ‘long the groun’ 
from one tree to another,,me an’ me 
pardner had to use both han’s on our gar- 
ments in order to keep up our—er— 
respectability. However, the bear didn’t 
have the laff on us altogether, for he had 
gone up an’ down them trees so often an’ 
so fast that he had worn all the hair off 
his stomach. 

“After a while we all gets tuckered out 
agen; an’, while we rests in the trees, me 
an’ me pardner talks about the weather, 
lettin’ on that there ain’t no bear any- 
wheres nigh. So the time passed. As we 
didn’t recollect just how much grub we 
had at the start, or how much water there 
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was in the pool first off, we couldn’t for the 
life of us reckon just how long we'd been 
there. Neither me nor Old Pot-head’s son 
would care to take our oaths whether we'd 
been there a night an’ half a day, or half 
a dozen nights an’ days: the nighttime an’ 
the daytime was so mixed up together 
that we hadn’t time to separate ’em. We 
were sure, tho’, that our grub was givin’ 
out, the water was dryin’ up, an’ death 
was gettin’ good an’ ready for us. 

“We was in such a terrible tight place 
that I begins to think o’ takin’ off me 
shirt an’ flyin’ it from the top o’ the tallest 
pine as a signal o’ distress: for we was 
worse off than if we'd been shipwrecked. 
Talk about bein’ cast adrift on a raft! 
why, it wasn’t in it with bein’ fixed the 
way we was. We just stayed in one spot 
with no chance of ever driftin’ to’rds help. 
As long as the bear kept tab on us there 
wasn’t no sign of our ever gettin’ a wink 
o’ sleep. An’ more, besides starvin’ to 
death, we had to face bein’ frozen; for our 
clothes was all wore off, an’ winter was 
comin’ on mighty fast.” e 

“At last, when me an’ Old Pot-head’s 
son had ’bout given up hope, an’ was just 
pickin’ out which would be the easiest 
death; what should we see but somethin’ 
bobbin’ in an’ out among the bushes. Szy, 
it was another bear! When it comes a 
little closer, we makes out it was a little 
lady bear. No sooner does our old stern- 
chaser spy her than he slides down to the 
groun’, an’ risin’ up on his hind legs, 
throws out his chest, an’ cocks his eye at 
her, for all the world like a man when he 
sees a pretty girl comin’ his way. But 
when her dainty little ladyship ketches 
sight of his bald-headed stomach, she just 
tosses up her nose with disgust, an’ wheels 
roun’ an’ makes for the woods with our 
affectionate friend limpin’ the best he can 
after her. 

“An’ that’s the last we sees o’ the bear 
that tried to hold up the Company’s 
packet.” 
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T would be difficult to 
*Y find in our frontier an- 
nals a character more 
grimly picturesque than 
that of Colonel Benjamin 
Kit4) Cleavland, one of the 
ae be ; 
eA S heroes of the romantic 
fight at King’s Mountain. His story is 
thrilling, and if not always edifying, is 
at least rich in what Spencer called 
“illustrative fact.” For no one career 
that we know of so fully tells the tale 
of the dark civil strife, horrid violence 
and merciless brutality that prevailed in 
the Carolinas during the last years of the 
Revolutionary struggle, and none shows 
more aptly how harsh and savage well- 
meaning patriotism could sometimes be. 
It is possible that Cleavland may have 
been a descendant of Oliver Cromwell, 
though it is not very probable that he was. 
However, he may as well have been, since 
he believed he was, and thought his hatred 
of kings was in the blood. As a boy he 
spelled out a marvelous tale of adventures 
which purported to be written by a nat- 
ural son of the great protector, and of a 
frail beauty named Elizabeth Cleavland, a 
former mistress of King Charles I, and he 
got it into his head that this alleged 
author was his ancestor. It seems to have 
been a constant thought and influence 
with him. Therefore, when stern times 
came, and he found himself in authority, 
it behooved him to act as Oliver did in 
Ireland; but it is at least a question if the 
Great Protector’s idea of justice was quite 
as dour and summary. 
Alexander Cleavland came from Eng- 
land, nobody knows exectly when, and 
settled in the Old Dominion. His son 


John was the father of Benjamin, who 
was born on the Cleavland plantation lying 
along the now historic Bull Run, May 
26th, 1728. He was a big, harum-scarum 
boy, fat and good-natured, but reckless, 
hot-tempered and determined. When this 
high-spirited child was twelve years old 
some drunken rowdies entered his home in 
his father’s absence and proceeded to 
throw the furniture into the great blazing 
fireplace. Young Benjamin took down his 
father’s loaded rifle, and would have shot 
them if they had not taken to their heels. 


He would not work—that was the part of 
negroes. But he loved hunting, and as he 
advanced in years, spent months roaming 


the wilderness. He had very little educa- 
tion; reading the simplest books was 
always difficult, and writing anything 
more than his name, a real toil. But he 
was shrewd, sagacious, a keen observer 
and a good judge of character, He ac- 
quired as he grew to manhood a rough, 
sound judgment, and a ready and glowing 
if illiterate eloquence. He married young, 
but it cannot be said that he settled down 
into anything like exemplary domesticity. 
Those were rough days, and he continued 
to lead a wild life, hunting, carousing, 
drinking and fighting. We are told that 
one year he and a congenial friend made a 
venture at farming. They put all their 
ready money in wheat and sowed many 
acres, They were too lazy to fence it and 
deers had good grazing. When harvest 
time came, in accordance with the custom 
they invited all their associates to help. 
Young Cleavland procured a barrel of 
liquor and a fiddler for a preliminary cele- 
bration. The carousal that followed lasted 
days, diversified now and then with fist- 
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fights, and the participants were so ex- 
hausted that the grain was left uncut. 
When he grew a little older he determined 
to quit gambling, cock-fighting and too 
frequent carousals. Deeming it best to 
break away from old associates, he accord- 
ingly, in 1769, migrated with his wife into 
the western borders of North Carolina, and 
took up land in a valley east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains on Roaring Creek—per- 
haps the turbulent name attracted him. 
Here through his native energy he soon 
became a noted character, a successful 
stock raiser, and soon a large land-owner. 
He later had quite a celebrated estate on 
the Yadkin River in this same mountainous 
district, which, because the river flowed 
around three sides of it, he called “ Round 
About.” Subsequently, as he grew cor- 
pulent, the name attached to him, and he 
was known as “Old Round About.” But 
in one way, as we Shall see, it was a 
striking misnomer—he was always too 
frightfully direct. 

He now met Daniel Boone, and heard 
from that celebrated man of the opulent 
hunting ground in the region soon to be 
known as “Kain-tuck-ee.” He deter- 
mined to seek adventures there, and he 
found a quick and humiliating one. With 
five friends well equipped he passed the 
mountains and entered the promised land. 
But having little of Boone’s adroit caution, 
his party was soon set upon by a band 
of Cherokee Indians who calmly appropri- 
ated horses, stores, rifles, ammunition and 
most of the clothes. Lives were spared, 
and with the grim humor that some 
Indians really possess, but are not credited 
with, the Cherokee chief handed over to 
Old Round About at parting, a useless 
old musket, and said with a significant 
smile as he pointed to his plunder, “ White 
man’s trade.” Cleavland and his friends 
had a grievous time recrossing the moun- 
tains. They all but perished.. Cleavland’s 
dog, poor faithful friend, broke from the 
Indians and rejoined the party to furnish 
meat in their time of dire distress. 

Once home, and recovered from the wear 
of his exhausting journey, Cleavland, 
doubtless bethinking himself of his Crom- 
wellian blood, enlisted a band of adven- 
turers and set out again, to recover his 
horses. Fortunately he fell in with a 
friendly chief—or perhaps more properly, 


a chief rendered friendly by the size and 
equiprnent of Cleavland’s party—called 
“Big Bear,” through whose intervention 
he regained his stock and some of the 
other plunder, with no mishap save a 
tomahawk wound received in a petty 
quarrel. 

Then he went hunting in Kain-tuck-ee, 
with great success, though with no very 
sportsmanlike methods. 

He continued his rough border life, gain- 
ing reputation for boldness, force of char- 
acter and prompt sagacity, and by the 
frugal standards of the time and locality, 
prospering in affairs human, till the Revo- 
lution broke out. He was by this time a 
leading man among his rough, wild neigh- 
bors. He was big and strong, so strong 
indeed that he boasted that his muscular 
power was limited only by the strength of 
his bones. He stood six feet, was broad 
of beam and big of frame.- He was as 
heavy as an ox, but it was all brawn as 
yet. “Maybe there are braver men than 
‘Old Round About,’ once said fearless 
Nolichucky Jack, “but certainly I never 
met them.” He had a voice like a bull, 
and when the question did not call for a 
fight he would roar down all opposition. 
Yet he was a loyal friend, and at times sub- 
ject to tender emotions, as tyrants are apt 
to be. News traveled on foot in those 
days, but when Old Round About did 
hear of Concord, and Lexington, and Bun- 
ker Hill he never doubted what Cromwell 
would do; and when in the spring of 1776 
the tories in the mountains near raised the 
British standard, Cleavland at once got 
together a company of volunteer riflemen, 
marched forth and promptly scattered 
them. He thought it a good time to 
police the mountain border and settle 
things as he would like them. So he and 
his company marched up and down the 
mountain sides and through the valleys, 
capturing horse thieves and outlaws, and 
it is to be feared, some other characters not 
so criminal, but who had the misfortune 
to be obnoxious to Old Round About. 
He and his company made a sort of vigi- 
lance committee, though in military form 
he reported to Colonel Moore. Cleavland 
expeditiously hung such of his prisoners as 
he thought his district well rid of with a 
cruel and arbitrary decision. Yet he was 
all the time loyal enough to his own crude 
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ideals, and when some of his followers 
plundered where there seemed to him no 
warrant, he could make good the loss from 
his own private means. There was some- 
thing of ‘Old Hickory” in his domineer- 
ing rule and his peremptory iron-handed 
tyranny was tempered with a sense of 
rigid if mistaken justice. But he hated 
toryism as Cromwell hated Episcopacy, 
and had as little doubt that he was an 
instrument of God. Indeed, he smugly 
thought himself a good Presbyterian 
through all his sanguinary career. He 
continued to be the terror of all tories, by 
whom he was called ‘‘Old Beelzebub,” and 
his men ‘“Cleaviand’s Devils.” In the 
winter of 1778 he marched with General 
Rutherford into Georgia, and with the 
rest of the patriot army soon came scam- 
pering pell-mell out of that colony before 
the conquering British. For a year now 
he was active in Indian skirmishes, and 
continued to hunt, plunder and hang 
friends of the British crown. It is shock- 
ing to think of the number of respectable 
men who must have met a swift, swinging 
death during his rigorous rule, for no other 
reason than a conscientious loyalty to the 
King. It is true that most of the tories 
were ruffians and horse thieves, for the 
British strength in that district seems to 
have been drawn from the lowest and the 
highest—the great middle-class were nearly 
always patriots. But Cleavland, it is to 
be feared, seldom discriminated. All tories 
were alike to him. It is true, too, that 
trained officers in the British service, the 
assassin Tarlton, for instance, Cornwallis’ 
right arm in the South, hung rebels with 
short shrift, and sometimes refused quarter 
even to surrendered prisoners. Yet the 
humane Marion at that very time was 
showing that even a desperate civil strife 
may be conducted with generous mercy. 

Cleavland now and then had hot brushes 
with tories from other counties; he was a 
stiff fighter, unsparing and prompt in his 
guerrilla warfare. During the year he 
chased and hunted the large tory band 
under Colonel Bryan, out of the State of 
North Carolina. 

But after all, his achievements so far 
in the cause of liberty, ardent, self-sacri- 
ficing, untiring, uncompromising, tyranni- 
cal and savage as they were, had not been 
especially brilliant. Had his career ended 


at this time he would have enjoyed only a 
local fame. But new and serious times 
were at hand, and Old Round About 
was not for one moment found wanting. 
With Gates’ defeat at Camden the South 
seemed prostrate. The most ardent pa- 
triots lost heart. Many of those who had 
been most active sought flight; others who 
had only so far sympathized with the Revo- 
lution hastened to proclaim their loyalty 
to the crown. But Cleavland never fal- 
tered, and if his staunch-fighting patriotism 
did not become more fiery when toryism 
seemed to rise triumphant all about him, 
it was only because it was already as 
fiercely savage as it could well be. He was 
now the military colonel of his county, and 
with heavy hand he administered an inflexi- 
ble officialism. “When it was learned that 
Cornwallis had marched into his state, and 
that Ferguson was rallying the tories in the 
counties just south of him, Cleavland got 
together every. patriot rifleman he could 
muster, and was actually marching to 
harass the advance through districts strong 
in loyalty to the crown, when the news of 
the gathering of the mountain men under 
Campbell, Shelby and Sevier reached him. 
Cleavland was at the head of three hundred 
and fifty of the backwoodsmen of Wilkes 
and Surry counties, North Carolina, and 
he at once set out to meet these other 
frontiersmen. At his passage of the Ca- 
tawba river he had-a sharp brush with 
tories in which his brother, an officer of 
his command, was seriously wounded. 
Pressing on with all speed he met the other 
patriot highlanders at Quaker Meadows, 
and on the first of October, 1780, all the 
frontiersmen started on that memorable 
chase of the haughty Ferguson, tracking 
him with unresting determination, even as 
they were wont to track savage red foes, 
that ended in the victory of King’s Moun- 
tain: The history of that hot pursuit and 
extraordinary battle we have already 
sketched in a paper on Shelby. Cleavland 
was the oldest as Shelby was the youngest 
of the field officers, but among those zeal- 
ous heroes none surpassed Old Round 
About in zeal. His big plow horse fell 
dead under his three hundred and fifty 
pounds during the exhausting chase. 
When the battle came he was a veritable 
Cromwell. When ready to mount the 
steep acclivity in the face of the enemy’s 
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fire he turned at the head of his rough men 
and with the glow of antique martial elo- 
quence spoke to them. We have what 
purports to be his exact words, and at least 
the spirit and substance are not dubious. 
This speech has been pronounced by a 
modern general “As splendid a specimen 
of authenticated battle oratory as can be 
found.” And in truth it has the Roman 
note—so almost might Probus have spoken 
to his legions when they charged the Lygian 
hordes. Picture this ferocious old patriot 
before those wild frontiersmen at the base 
of that mountain on whose crest loyalist 
regulars were posted, his sword lifted, his 
eyes ablaze, his great voice shouting: ‘‘My 
brave fellows, we have beat the tories and 
we can beat them again. They are all 
cowards. If they had the spirit of men 
they would join their fellow citizens in 
supporting the independence of their coun- 
try. When you are engaged you are not 
to wait for the word of command from me. 
I will show you by my example bow to fight. 
I can undertake no more. Every man must 
consider himself an officer and act from his 
own judgment. Fire as quick as you can, 
and stand your ground as long as you can. 
When you can do no better get behind 
trees, or retreat; but I beg of you not to 
run quite off. If we are repulsed, let us 
make a point of returning and renewing 
the fight. Perhaps we may have better 
luck in the second attempt than in the 
first. If any of you are afraid, such shall 
have leave to retire, and they are requested 
immediately to take themselves off.” 

In that fierce conflict the rotund old 
patriot did as he had promised, and showed 
his men by his own example how to fight. 
He carried his great rhinoceros bulk up that 
hill heroically, calling all the time in a 
voice that was a lion’s roar, “Give ’em 
hell, boys, and plenty of it. Give ’em hell, 
give ‘em hell!”” Had Cleavland been in 
that part of the field where Shelby was, 
where charges from the foe were frequent, 
we had had a different tale to write, for in 
the nature of things Old Round About was 
not nimble. But his headlong fearlessness 
and his frenzied hatred of tories stood the 
cause of liberty in good stead while the 
battle raged. Sad to relate, this last trait 
of Cleavland’s helped strain the glory of 
the victory, for it is said he wished to hang 
all the captured officers, and toward all the 


prisoners that fell under his authority he 
was more than severe. Nine of the most 
notorious leaders were hanged by the deci- 
sion of a court martial, and thirty had been 
condemned. Old Round About, it seems, 
would have exacted the full measure of 
questionable justice, but by the mercy of 
Shelby and Sevier twenty-one were spared. 
“So far as the evidence goes,” mildly says 
the most exhaustive historian of the King’s 
Mountain campaign, “Colonel Cleavland 
was probably more active and determined 
than any other officer in bringing about 
these severe measures.” 

“That man there must be hung,” said 
Cleavland, pointing to a tory captain, and 
addressing Sevier and Shelby. 

“On what evidence?” asked Sevier. 

“On what evidence?” roared Old Cleav- 
land. ‘On the word of a patriot! Good 
God, is this a time for frills?” 

“There shall always be a time for justice 
in an army where | command,” answered 
Shelby. 

Here, too, is a note of odious and sicken- 
ing import from the diary of Lieutenant 
Allaire of Ferguson’s command, made while 
he was a prisoner under Cleavland’s charge: 

“Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1780. My friend, 
Doctor Johnson, insulted and beaten by 
Col. Cleavland for attempting to dress a 
man [his wounds] whom they had cut on 
the march.” Yet the Lieutenant notes 
that two tories whom some other patriot 
was about to hang were pardoned through 
Cleavland’s clemency, and that Old Round 
About had all his prisoners out to listen to 
a lurid Presbyterian sermon, keyed to the 
republican pitch, on the following Sunday. 
“Paint me as I am,” said the great Crom- 
well, while sitting to the aftist Lely, “if 
you leave out a wart or a wrinkle, | will 
not pay you a farthing.” And so we feel 
would Old Round About wish to be por- 
trayed, and every instance of harsh bru- 
tality would have been justified to his con- 
science by his frequent avowal, “All tories 
are rattlesnakes.” 

Truly it was a bitter time in those 
Southern states, torn by cruel feuds, when 
“if a son refused to betray his father to the 
British he was hung like a dog.” Nor is 
this rough and brutish patriot’s better na- 
ture to be forgotten, for his sympathies 
were quick and tender and generous with 
those on his own side. Cleavland, like all 
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other field officers in that romantic cam- 
paign, was now a famous man throughout 
the struggling Colonies. Returning home 
on the back of the dead British command- 
er’s big white horse, the old fire-eater for a 
while dominated his district without hin- 
drance. King’s Mountain had cowed the 
tories of North Carolina for the nonce. 
But it was not long before things wore 
again the old aspect. Next year General 
Greene came running north out of South 
Carolina with Cornwallis in hot pursuit. 
According to your sympathies you may 
believe the American historians that the 
patriot general was luring his lordship to 
his doom, or the British historians that he 
was retreating in a panic before a gallant 
British earl. Certainly Greene paused once 
or twice in his flight to hit, and hit very, 
very hard, certainly he proved himself be- 
fore the campaign had finished far the 
greatest strategist of the two, and certainly 
Cornwallis fell into a trap at Yorktown. 
But it was the noble earl himself who did 
most toward setting that trap, and a 


_ greater than either who sprung it. How- 


ever it may be the tories took heart at the 
apparent turn of affairs, and again grim 
old Cleavland’s hands were full. Not only 
were sincere loyalists active, but bands of 
desperadoes, taking advantage of anarchy 
and confusion, roamed over the country 
plundering both whigs and tories under 
the guise of war. Personal grudges and 
private feuds were barbarously indulged. 
Bancroft has given us a sad picture of the 
“sorrows of children and women, robbed 
and wronged, shelterless, stripped of all 
clothes but those they wore, nestling about 
fires they kindled on the ground, and 
mourning for their fathers and husbands.” 

The unflinching, generous, rash and yet 
loyal side of Old Round About’s character 
are well illustrated by the following anec- 
dote: A retainer who had served him 
faithfully wished to set up for himself, and 
just before the troublesome times the Colo- 
nel gave him a piece of land on New River, 
and furnished him with stock. His pro- 
tégé was far from neighbors and in a loca- 
tion which exposed him to the insults of 
tories. The Colonel advised him when the 
perilous epoch was inaugurated to abandon 
his undertaking until the venture was less 
hazardous; but the man preferred not to 
give up what was well begun, though he 


sent his wife and child to Cleavland for 
protection. Late one afternoon the Colo- 
nel learned from a spy that a band of some 
twenty tories had set out to plunder and 
hang his friend. There was no time to 
summon a force, and so the Colonel started 
out hurriedly to the rescue. He had with 
him only the six men who served him on 
his plantation. But he did not tell his 
little company how over-matched they 
were. They had not pursued the tories 
far, however, before the men, used to fol- 
lowing trails and tracking Indians, dis- 
covered that they were following a band 
that outnumbered them three to one. Four 
of the men insisted on turning back. Old 
Round About was beside himself with 
rage. He denounced the recalcitrants as 
cowards, and threatened to shoot them. 
“Look at me, you damned sheep,” he bel- 
lowed, “‘I am as big a mark as all of you 
together, and by the Almighty if you 
desert me now, I'll hang you all when | 
come home.” He bunched the unwilling 
men before him, and with drawn pistols 
actually drove them forward—not a very 
hopeful arrangement, one would think, 
for an attack on a superior foe. The four 
men were evidently of that opinion, for 
though they had every reason to believe 
that the grim Colonel would do as he had 
promised, and hang them all when he 
came home, they thought there was so 
little likelihood of his ever returning at all 
that one after another they sneaked away 
as they marched through the woods, and 
so left Old Round About with only two 
men. But he was not in the habit of giv- 
ing up, and he pushed on with his two 
faithful ones, and with what speed he 
could, only to find on his arrival his late 
protégé swinging cold and uncomplaining 
from his own door post, and the stock 
driven off. Old Round About then swore 
by everything he deemed holy that he would 
hang thefirst ten tories hefell in with by way 
of retaliation—and then started home to 
punish his deserters. But he never found 
therunaways, and, (strange reflection!) such 
a different heart and mind do we all carry 
with us into the realm of historic story that 
it rather pleases us to know that those four 
men were captured by the tories, and met a 
horrid death as the result of a course which 
after all was quite in the line of fair discre- 
tion and common sense. 
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Both to loyalists and to desperadoes whose 
pretense of party was merely the cloak of 
greedy crime, Old Round About was him- 
self a mark for vengeance and spoliation. 
Still, against every enemy and in the face 
of adverse fortune, his unbending courage 
and brutal patriotism remained unshaken. 
His life for months was full of thrilling 
perils, hairbreadth escapes and fearsome 
ventures. He suffered heavily, but he 
struck back with brutal violence. His 
stock was stolen, his crops destroyed, his 
buildings burned, his followers and adher- 
ents murdered and tortured; and assas- 
sination ever lay in wait for him. But 
not for a single moment was his valor or 
his patriotism unnerved. Let us look 
closely at one or two instances of the bitter 
partisan strife as illustrating the spirit that 
prevailed. One Saturday in April, 1781, 
Cleaviand and his negro servant (Old 
Round About always disdained to travel 
with a guard) set out to inspect a large 
tract of land belonging to the Colonel on 
New River. He arrived without mishap, 
and put up for the night at the house of a 
tenant whose name was Duncan, and who 
employed two men, expecting to remain 
over Sunday. Two of his sons had now 
grown to manhood, and he left them to 
defend his home. A tory captain named 
Riddle, with some eight men, happened to 
cross Old Round About’s trail on the way 
to the British post of Ninety-Six. The 
Captain learned from a family of tory 
sympathizers, named Perkins, that Colonel 
Cleavland had recently passed with his 
servant and was probably at the Duncan 
place, a little beyond. With odds at two 
to one, the tories thought they might 
capture, or at least kill the doughty rebel 
leader. But in spite of their great ad- 
vantage in numbers, they dared not risk 
an open fight, such was the terror of Old 
Round About’s mere name. So _ they 
resorted to a strategem. Under cover of 
night they sneaked up to the Duncan 
place, stole all the horses and lead them 
through a little thicket near the Perkins 
place. In this field of brush they. lay in 
ambush awaiting Cleavland and his men 
whom they knew would set out to recover 
the animals when the loss was discovered 
in the morning. At dawn Cleavland and 
the three men started in pursuit of the 
horses as expected. When near to the 
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thicket, however, one of the Perkins women 
spoke to the brave old Colonel as he was 
passing, and, being something of a gallant, 
he lingered to have a word with her. He 
was, in consequence, a little behind the 
others when a volley from the dastardly 
tories was fired. One of his men was 
killed, another wounded—while neither 
Duncan nor Cleaviand were hit. Duncan 
escaped to the woods. Cleavland, how- 
ever, was not fleet of foot, and he drew his 
pistol and retreated to the Perkins’ house, 
firing the while to keep his enemies to the 
rear. The tories were now eight to one. 
Old Round About held them at bay while 
his ammunition lasted, and then tried to 
escape by rather ungallantly holding one 
of the tory women before him as a shield. 
He was too lumbering on his feet, however, 
and.took refuge in the Perkins’ house again, 
only surrendering at last on the solemn 
promise of life and fair treatment. The 
tories set out for Ninety-Six with their 
celebrated prisoner. They walked down 
streams to avoid being tracked, but Cleav- 
land stealthfully turned up stones, broke 
off and dropped twigs and resorted to 
other means to mark his trail. He had a 
sorry time with sword pricks and galling 
jests, but his courage was as defiant and 
swaggering and blatant and belligerent as 
ever. The escaped Duncan was an old 
follower, and was not long in gathering 
friends, including Cleaviand’s brother, 
Robert, who knew the Colonel would indi- 
cate, when possible, the course taken. 
Marching double-quick all night, by morn- 
ing of the second day Cleavland’s friends 
came up to the tories who had just break- 
fasted, and had their horses ready to 
mount. Those leading the pursuit, how- 
ever, grew excited and fired too soon, so 
that but one of the tories was killed and 
two slightly wounded. Leaping on the 
ready horses, all but the fallen tory 
escaped. When Old Round About heard 
the report of guns, he knew his friends 
were at hand, and leaping to his feet he 
bellowed out with his great voice, ‘ Hur- 
rah, hurrah! that’s right, boys, give the 
damned tories hell.” 

It was not long after this occurrence 
that this same Captain Riddle and his wife 
were captured and brought to Cleavland. 
It was early in the morning and the Colonel 
was just up. Hecame out on the veranda, 
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‘That man must be hung,”’ said Cleavland. 
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however, long enough to greet Riddle with 
this cheerful salutation: ‘‘Captain Riddle, 
you assassinate men from ambush and call 
it war. You shall hang directly after 
breakfast.” Hanged the tory captain was, 
and in the presence of his wife. 

Old John Doss, an old overseer of Cleav- 
land’s was killed and some of Cleavland’s 
stock run off. The thieving murderers 
were soon caught by some of Cleavland’s 
“devils’’ and brought to the old Colonel. 
One of them begged hard for his life as he 
stood on a log with a noose around his 
neck; he said he was a great mechanic, 
that the district needed such, that he had 
worked for Cleavland in the past, that he 
had recently discovered perpetual motion, 
and ended by asking Cleavland where was 
his conscience. 

“Where is my conscience?’’ roared the 
ferocious old Colonel, “where is my stock, 
you mean; and where is poor Jack Doss? 
Fore God I do this deed and justify myself 
before high Heaven and my country. Run 
up that hill, Bill, and butt him off the log. 
I'll show him a bit of perpetual motion.” 

For slight crimes Cleavland flogged, cut 
off ears and made tories “thumb the 
notch.”” Once, when his little son James 
wandered out to one of the frequent hang- 
ings, he expostulated with the savage 
father. 

“He is a bad man, Jimmie.” 

“Then won’t God punish him?” asked 
little James. 

“Yes, Jimmie,” said the inexorable old 
Colonel, “I’m sending him away for that 
very purpose.” 

Is it supposed that these are fanciful 
incidents conceived to heighten the color 
of our sketch? Not at all; the most sober 
historians give us the same picture. Here 
is an episode from Doctor Draper who 
wrote his great history of the King’s 
Mountain campaign after a lifetime of 
exhaustive research, and who records these 
and other facts. 

“Col. Cleavland visited Col. Sheppard at 
Richmond where he [Sheppard] had two 
notorious tory horse thieves in prison. 
Cleavland insisted on swinging them to the 
nearest tree; ‘they might escape,’ he sug- 
gested, and yet further endanger the com- 
munity—at least one of them, whose crimes 
rendered him particularly obnoxious to the 
people. One end of the rope was fastened 


to the neck of the worst prisoner, who was 
mounted on a log, and the other end made 
fast to the limb of a tree overhead, and the 
log was rolled from under the culprit. 
Cleavland now repaired to the jail, and 
significantly pointed the surviving tory to 
his late associate now dangling on the 
tree. ‘You have your choice,’ observed 
Cleavland sternly, ‘either to take your 
place beside him or cut your own ears off 
and leave the country forever.’ The tory 
knew he could not trifle with Old Round 
About, so he called for a knife. A case 
knife was accordingly handed him, which 
he whetted a moment on a brick, then grit- 
ting his teeth he slashed off his own ears.” 
As a tory once remarked, Old Round 
About was indeed “a regular cut-up.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, certainly never too 
harsh in his judgments of the strenuous 
lives of those heroic men who subdued the 
Western wilderness, says of this chauvinis- 
tic old hero: “He was a mighty hunter 
and Indian fighter, and an adventurous 
wanderer in the wilderness. He was an 
uneducated backwoodsman, famous for his 
great size and his skill with the rifle, no 
less than for the curious mixture of courage, 
rough good nature and brutality in his 
character. He bore a ferocious hatred to 
the royalists, and in the course of the vin- 
dictive civil war carried on between the 
whigs and tories in North Carolina, he 
suffered much. In return he persecuted 
his public and private foes with ruthless 
ferocity, hanging and mutilating any tories 
against whom the neighboring whigs chose 
to bear evidence.’’ Roosevelt also tells 
us that Cleavland’s wife was a fitting help- 
mate, and he records this anecdote: 
“Once, in his absence, a tory horse thief 
was brought to the home, and after some 
discussion the captors, Cleavland’s sons, 
turned to their mother, who was placidly 
going on with her ordinary domestic avoca- 
tions, to know what they should do with the 
prisoner. Taking from her mouth a corn- 
cob pipe she had been smoking, she coolly 
sentenced him to be hung, and hung he 
was without further delay or scruple.” 
Doctor Draper, in telling the same anec- 
dote, says the gentle lady first inquired of 
her sons what they thought their father 
would do were he there. “Hang him,” 
they answered. “Then I reckon you'd 
better hang him.”’ the mother replied. It 
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is a slight discrepancy which certainly made 
no difference to the tory. 

But enough of these grewsome examples 
of Old Round About’s unrestrained pas- 
sions and fanatical patriotism. His chief 
activity after King’s Mountain was purely 
partisan fighting. He did join Greene with 
his regiment for a few weeks, but the unset- 
tled condition of his own district led to his 
return before the battle of Guilford Court 
House. He also fought Indians now and 
then, but rendered no such distinguished 
services against the savages as did Sevier, 
Clarke, Robertson and others. His love of 
country was passionate; his emotions 
fierce, and he was driven to acts of brutish 
savagery that are past all excuse. Still 
it cannot be denied that he bore good 
service to the cause of independence, 
and was an ever-present help to many 
despairing patriots in the most turbulent 
of times. 

It was not, however, simply as a man of 
rough, ready, and violent action that he 
was distinguished. He had beside a 
never-failing physical fearlessness, the high 
moral courage of rabid convictions, and 
some critics have even thought him pos- 
sessed of high military genius. As a sol- 
dier, certainly Old Round About was a 
successful, ferocious and even brilliant 
guerrilla chief; with education and train- 
ing he might well have made a superb 
general. 

When the Revolutionary War finally 
closed, Cleavland betrayed an astonishing 
mildness toward the beaten tories. When 
some order was restored, it was found that 
the old hero’s title to most of his fine estate 
was imperfect. But although past the 
prime of life, he was too stout of heart, too 
buoyant of spirit to be much depressed. 
These were patriarchal times, and Old 
Round About, when forced to surrender 
the land, migrated into the mountainous 
back country of South Carolina with his 


stock and a few of his devoted old soldiers. 
The masterful old lion at once became a 
figure of importance in his adopted home. 
Strange to say, in view of his passionate 
nature and of his ignorance, he was made 
a member of the State legislature, and more 
strange still, soon after, one of the three 
associate judges of his district. But tory- 
ism being dead past all recovery, and his 
emotions somewhat subsided with age, his 
native sagacity enabled him to acquit him- 
self with fair credit during his official civil 
career. One of Cleavland’s associates upon 
the bench declares him to have been pos- 
sessed of a logical and exact mind, and of 
a mental force above the ordinary. Had 
the first been well-informed, and the last 
disciplined and cultivated, he thinks Cleav- 
land might have won high distinction in 
any intellectual pursuit. He adds that he 
was a good judge on questions of fact, but 
had a habit of falling asleep when law 
questions: were being argued. 

During Cleavland’s residence in South 
Carolina he had petty disputes with the 
Cherokees, who stole his horses and cattle. 
But he always recovered his stock, and 
generally took some plunder in the line 
of pelts by way of retaliation. It is said 
that the Indians had a superstitious dread 
of him because of his great size, and on the 
evidence of their eyes accepted him as a 
mighty warrior and big chief. When age 
had rendered him less active he is said to 
have grown monstrous and to have weighed 
no less than four hundred and fifty pounds. 
He was finally so unwieldy that he spent 
almost all of his time sitting on his veranda 
visiting with his rough admirers and chew- 
ing and smoking much tobacco for the pur- 
poses, he jocosely said, of “keeping down 
his flesh.”’ He died suddenly while sitting 
at his breakfast table, in the fall of 1806— 
having lived for sixty-nine years a life of 
fearless, rough activity and mixed and 
violent feeling. 
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FRANK N. MEYER, SCIENTIFIC EXPLORER FOR THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN CHINA AND RUSSIA 


CENTURY ago, Amer- 
icans were exploring a 
new continent and we, 
of to-day, are erecting 
monuments to the men 
who did that work. 
Another kind of explora- 
tion just as important is going on to- 
day, work that calls for the same kind 
of grit possessed by the old heroes and 
which exacts just as big toll of risk 
and danger and self-sacrifice. It may 
be added that the work is just as poorly 
paid as the work of the old explorers, and 
that in another century posterity will 
likely be putting up monuments to these 
modern explorers. Our latter-day heroes, 
whom we won't recognize till they have 
been dead for a century, are the scientific 
explorers sent by the United States Gov- 
ernment to scour the remotest and most 
inaccessible parts of foreign countries for 
plant industries adapted to the unculti- 
vated areas of the United States, who 
search Persia and Asia Minor and the 
robber-infested passes of Manchuria and 
Siberia and Korea for plant-growth suita- 
ble to sections in the United States pos- 
sessing the same character as these foreign 
fields, but up to the present uncultivated 
and marked on the maps “arid.” 

How many farmers and grain-buyers and 
millers and railroads in the West, for in- 
stance, who are $30,000,000 richer from 
last year alone from the introduction of 
Durum wheat from Russia and Algeria, 
ever give a thought to the scientific ex- 
plorer who went after that wheat? How 





many fruit growers in America, prosperous 
from fruits and crosses of fruits imported 
from foreign countries, so much as know 
the name of the scientist who scoured those 
countries at the risk of his own life to 


bring back such fruits to America? It 
would be a deadly safe bet to wager there 
isn’t a member in the House of Represen- 
tatives or in the Senate who could tell you 
off-hand the paltry salaries which these 
explorers are paid. Some few years ago 
when Southern cotton lands began to fall 
off in yield from sheer soil exhaustion, the 
United States Government sent scientists 
rummaging all parts of the world for plants 
adapted to the conditions of the South 
which would restore the soil. To-day, 
many of those exhausted lands are yield- 
ing more than $60 an acre in alfalfa. How 
many plantation owners of the South 
pocketing those returns know at what risk 
to life and health the different alfalfa 
varieties were brought from Chile and 
Siberia and Manchuria and South Russia? 
If OuTING were allowed to bet it would be 
safe to wager that the very names of the 
explorers have been lost in the dusty files 
of departmental records. 

Frank N. Meyer, just back from three 
years of nerve-wracking, health-shattering 
exploration in Northern Asia, could tell 
you some terse hair-raising facts about 
that work, if he would talk; but Meyer 
does not talk. As Mr. David Fairchild, 
the head of the Foreign Exploration Work 
says—‘‘A man who spends six hours of the 
day staring into a microscope and the rest 
of the day scouring the fields for fresh 
discoveries—gets out of the way of talk- 
ing.”’ Besides, Mr. Meyer has had some 
bad luck. He doesn’t care a hoot for 
fame, but he has seen other men’s photo- 
graphs plastered through the newspapers 
with his name under them. Such little 
discrepancies, of course, don’t matter when 
you are in a region where you may waken 
up with the swords of two Chinese assassins 
within an inch of your throat; but the 





Our caravan on the road from Peking to Wu-tai-shan slowly ping through the now dry bed of a 
river. The rivers become broader and broader on account of the deforestation 
of the mountains and all arable land is washed away. 


Glorious weeping willows in Chinanfu, graceful and inspiring beyond words. In no other city in 
China are such beautiful specimens as here. 
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A Chinese method of growing watermelons. In northern China where the dust storms blow so 
fiercely in spring and early autumn the watermelon plants would be blown 
to pieces if not protected by loose windbreaks of reed-stems. 
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The grain market in the city of Tai-yuan-fu, Shansi, China, where the farmers buy and sell their 
seeds and grains. 
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newspaper experiences and three years of 
exile among foreigners who speak different 
dialects every hundred miles—-have given 
Meyer a disinclination to the polite art of 
‘conversation, though the explorer is master 
of five modern languages. 

Meyer went out to China with a sort of 
carte-blanche commission. Here was the 
proposition for the explorer. The United 
States practically includes every variety 
of climate and soil, barring the Arctics. 
Yet great sections of the United States lie 
fallow marked “‘barren.”” Now Korea and 
China and Russia have areas with the same 
climate and the same soil; but those areas 
are not marked “barren.” They are cul- 
tivated so they support a population pro- 
lific as rats. Meyer was sent to see what 
grew in those regions, to see lew it grew, 
to examine gardens and farms, to learn 
the failures and to learn the successes of 
those foreign peoples who have been culti- 
vating arid soil more centuries than the 
United States number years, to do all this 
and to send back specimens of plant growth 
and of seeds that gave promise of develop- 
ment in the United States. Very simple, 
it sounds, doesn’t it? It wasn’t at all 
simple in reality. In fact, it would take a 
book to give the explorer’s experiences. 
The quest led him to the far interior where 
Chinese soldiers dare not go. It led him 
to regions known as banditti haunts like 
the Border Marches of England in the days 
of the Picts and Scots. 
him in panic terror. Horses could neither 
be bought nor hired. Baggage had to be 
carried forward on rafts and wheelbarrows. 
Night after night, weeks and months at a 
stretch the explorer had to sleep in village 
inns on earthen floors where the house- 
scraps and filth of ten years stank in a 
veritable cesspool. The water was not 
only bad, but it was sheer poison—a vile 
concoction of rain and sewage. Vermin 
infested every inch of such abodes and 
flies in clouds corrupted food fast as it 
was exposed. Meyer’s food was canned 
meat, biscuits and tea. What with the 
smell and the vermin, restful sleep was out 
of the question. Of course, the man’s 
health went utterly to pieces. It wasn’t 
a case of an illness with a beginning and 
anend. It was acase of never being well; 


Coolies deserted 


and the invalided scientist was surrounded 
by banditti ruffians who had never before 
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seen a ‘‘foreign devil,” and treated him to 
such courtesies as one may guess—staring 
in at every crevice and crack, day and 
night, in mobs; examining him from the 
hair of his head to the sole of his feet; 
lying to him and jeering at him if he asked 
questions through his interpreter; accusing 
him of the evil eye if he examined their 
gardens; demanding extortionate prices 
when he attempted to buy seeds and 
specimens—in fact, treating him exactly 
as our own criminal population might 
treat a Chinese explorer if we had no 
police; and the Chinese police had fore- 
warned Meyer they could not protect him 
in these regions. Did Meyer turn back? 
Not much! He wore a good revolver and 
protected himself. In the midst of such 
daily and nightly perils, here is what he 
writes to Mr. Fairchild, the head of the 
Exploring Department: 

Apropos of some one who had resigned 
to accept a more lucrative position :—“‘ As 
you say, Mr. Fairchild, money is surely 
not everything. Give me a bit of blue 
sky, some hazy mountains in the distance, 
a rippling brook or foamy sea and enough 
of life’s goods to get along, and people may 
keep their millions and their soul-destroy- 
ing methods of getting money.” Then, 
please note what he is thinking about— 
“the alfalfa seed came all right.””. He had 
been told to look out for a Siberian alfalfa 
suitable to cold climates. ‘‘l am searching 
for more specimens of Northern seedless 
persimmons suitable for frosty atmos- 
phere.” Then he runs on talking about 
a region visited where huge mountain- 
timber wolves boldly destroyed laborers 
in the open farm fields. He tells how 
Mongolia grows drier from year to year, in 
fact, what made it a desert. What he 
writes in almost every letter of these 
desert areas should be written in letters of 
fire across the future horizon of the United 
States. Vast regions in China are desert 
and arid and bare as a billiard ball because 
“the greedy Chinese have grubbed out every 
vestige of forests’ and there are no moisture 
holding media for soil or air: if it rains, the 
evaporation from lack of foliage protection 
is so instantaneous that the effect of rain 
is lost. Rains are followed by floods that 
wash away the productive surface soil in 
deluges and torrents. Behind are left 
desolate barren stretches of hard-packed, 














hard-baked clays that it will take a century 
to redeem. Then comes the drought, and 
there is no blanket of humus and grass and 
growth to conserve moisture, so_ that 
springs dry up and the fearful Chinese 
famines follow. On this subject, Mr. 
Meyer should be hired by the Forestry 
Department to din some facts into the 
public’s ears. 

It was in August of 1907, the explorer 
had set out with coolies and carts for the 
peach region of Northern China. The re- 
gion, he knew, was full of outlaws, brigands 
and murderers. One night when his guides 
were asleep, some Chinese soldiers, huge 
Manchurian fellows far different from the 
American idea of the Chinese, rode clat- 
tering up to the inn and warned Meyer not 
to goon. There was a band of robbers on 
the road. At the word, his coolies jumped 
from sleep, ghastly pale and trembling 
with fright. They threatened to desert. 
Meyer forced them to go on. Next 


On the road between Peking and Wu-tai-san. Mountains nearly entirely composed 
of soil. 





morning towards midday they were at a 
country inn, when a great commotion was 
heard outside. The interpreter dashed in 
breathless with the news that the mur- 
derers had just beaten a merchant traveler 
to death on the public highway. Meyer 
rushed out in time to see a corpse gashed 
to pieces by pickaxes brought in. Natur- 
ally, none of the company had appetite for 
dinner that day. The unnerved coolies 
went raving mad with fear. All that pre- 
vented them deserting the white man was 
the distance from home. It was as unsafe 
to retreat as to goon. Meyer handed out 
long knives for his men to defend them- 
selves and put his own pistol in order, giv- 
ing instructions for the party to keep in- 
doors after dark. The Chinese soldiers 
offered to accompany the white man part 
of the way; but that would be only an 
alternative of evils. Meyer declined. 


Some miles along the road the explorer and 
his party passed the band of outlaws—a 
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ragged mob gathered in a farm field making 
a pretense of work, with bludgeons and 
huge swords ready to hand. When we 
think of the Chinese, we naturally think of 
the dwarfed specimens seen in Orientai 
colonies of America; but the North of 
China native is a huge six-footer, tough as 
a barbarian, and savage as one, too. The 
sun was shining as the white man’s party 
marched past. The light glinted on the 
long nickel-plated barrel of Meyer’s biggest 
pistol. The scientist looked straight and 


Meyer saw farms that had been under irri- 
gation since before Columbus discovered 
America. To the credit of the pagan priests 
beit said, all forms of plant and tree growth 
were cherished and encouraged around the 
temples. The priests gave Meyer what in- 
formation they could. The extent to which 
forest devastation has gone in China can be 
inferred from the fact that the Chinese have 
rooted and grubbed out every vestige of 
tree growth the size of your finger above 
the graves of their revered ancestors. 
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Feng Tai, China. The loaf-headed willow, lox 


king for all the world as if it had been pruned, yet 


this is its natural habit. 


unflinching in the faces of the outlaws. 
The leader of the brigands nodded to his 
followers. They dropped their bludgeons 
and made still greater pretense of working. 
Only a few days before, a missionary had 
been plundered and mauled half to death 
at this very pass. When Meyer came toany 
little whitewashed mission house it was like 
an oasis in the desert, the missionaries wel- 
coming him like a long-lost brother, the 
explorer resting with his hosts for a breath- 
ing space from the dangers of the road. 


Was the game worth the candle? Mey- 
er’s traveling expenses for the three years 
were $4,500. Did the scientist see or send 
back anything worth all this risk, worth 
even the small outlay? In all, 1,200 
specimens suitable for growth in the United 
States were sent back. How these will 
develop cannot be known till tested for 
eight or ten years, till perhaps the progeny 
of these plants becomes acclimatized; but 
if you look over the list of what was sent, 
you will agree the game was worth the 








On the road from Peking to Wu-tai-san near Talung Hua, China. Mountain and hills, completely 
denuded of any arboreal growth; even shrubs have been grubbed out. 
This is famine region of China from lack of water. 





A beautiful grove of tall bamboos near Hankau, China. Some of the stems have been bent down 
by an unusually heavy snowfall some days previous. 
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candle. Here are a few of the foreign 
prizes captured: Mongolian alfalfa suitable 
for arid regions; hardy yellow roses; 
bamboo specimens and matting rushes that 
‘ may create a new industry in the swamp 
regions of the Southern States, an industry 
that drains millions of dollars from America 
every year; seedless persimmons adapted 
for cool climate; blue spruces; peaches of 
white flesh, excellent for shipping and 
averaging a pound each, suitable for the 
climate of Utah and Mexico; a haw that is 
substitute for cranberries in dry regions; a 
new species of grape averaging five pounds 
to the bunch; soy beans and alfalfa for 
alkali lands. Some of the plants imported 
may not grow. In transplanting bam- 
boos, the treelets must not be left out of 
the soil for a single hour; but if only a 
hundred of the twelve hundred specimens 
imported grow, they will repay the coun- 
try in millions what it has spent on the 
explorer in hundreds. 

Danger from robbers was not the least 
harassing of the scientist’s troubles. The 
Chinese hate foreigners to learn about their 
country and lied in answer to the inter- 
preter’s simplest questions. Wrong names 
would be given for plants. Carters would 
be bribed to go the wrong way. When 
Meyer asked questions, his companions, 
without any reason at all, would answer 
with the most mendacious and misleading 
information. This irritation was constant 
for the three years. Then there was the 
danger—very real in the mountain coun- 
try towards Siberia—from wild beasts. 
Near one hut where the explorer slept, 
some species of panther which the natives 
described as a tiger, had carried off field 
laborers bodily and won a terrible reputa- 
tion as aman-eater. When the white man 
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asked why the village did not club together 
and kill the marauder, the people tock 
apoplexy from very fear and set Meyer 
down as “a foreign devil,” indeed. 

On that same trip to the peach country 
of the North, Meyer had a still narrower 


escape. As far as I can judge from his 
letters, carts had been exchanged for 
wheelbarrows. The roads were vile. It 


had been raining in deluges, and the six 
coolies were dragging behind with the bag- 
gage while the white man pushed ahead to 
hunt night quarters. By night he found 
himself far ahead of his men, and entering 
a deserted road-hut, he fell sound asleep. 
Suddenly, he was awakened from deep 
sleep by the sense of human presence, by 
a sort of intangible premonition of terrible 
danger. He looked up—two men stooped 
above him, one with a drawn sword pointed 
at the sleeper’s throat, the other with a 
raised club. | don’t need to tell that it 
didn’t take Mr. Meyer very long to get up; 
and the flash of his pistol-barrel as he 
swung free for arm space did the rest. 
The Chinese assailants bounced back so 
violently they sprawled head over heels 
across a big roadside bowlder. Meyer did 
not even fire his pistol; for Americans have 
a world-wide reputation for shooting to hit. 
By the time the assassins returned with a 
mob at their heels, the coolies and inter- 
preters had come up. Explanations noisy 
enough to split the welkin appeased the 
crowd, and all sat down to a smoking of 
pipes like Red Indians. 

Do you want to know what the country 
pays a modern explorer for doing this kind 
of work? Put it down in the list of things 
you are proud of! Meyer was paid $1,200. 
Then, in a burst of generosity, the country 
raised his job to $1,400 a year. 
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HE place where | stopped 
-| longest in the Puget 
Sound country was a scat- 
tered settlement of five 
thousand people and 
old, as age goes in the 
Northwest. Its most com- 


manding height was crowned with a big 
school building, and there were little church 





spires sticking up all about. ‘We're 
supplied with pretty near every creed and 
denomination you can think of,” declared 
one citizen proudly. 

Along the borders of the town flowed a 
swift, deep river, and on its banks were 
sawmills and shingle-mills. All through 
the day the air there was shrilled with the 
sound of the demoniac saws and the pant- 
ing of engines. The region contains the 
finest and largest body of timber in exis- 
tence, but it is fast going. 

One afternoon I went back into the 
woodland to see some of it that had been 
untouched. | followed a logging railroad 
from a spot four miles out of town where 
they dumped the logs from the cars into 
the river. Soon I was in genuine Puget 
Sound forest where, except for the rail- 
road, the woodsmen had as yet done no 
work. This particular section had been 
neglected because the trees were mostly 
hemlocks—timber which is comparatively 
valueless. But they were wonderful 
trees, straight as arrows, clean-stemmed, 
crowded, and astounding in their towering 
height. The fires had never run through 
them, and for once | saw woodland as 
nature intended it should be. No matter 
how fierce the winds might be that swept 
the tree-tops they could not ruffle the 
forest depths. Here eternal quiet reigned 
Here was always coolness and moisture 
and twilight, even at midday. Here grew 
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the green mosses and tangled shrubbery, 
and great ferns of almost tropical luxuri- 
ance. Here lay the trees that had died 
and fallen, but which by reason of size and 
the dampness were many, many years in 
crumbling into mold. So encumbered was 
the ground with the rough, rank mass of 
decay, and so thick was the undergrowth 
that one would find the task of pushing 
through well nigh. impossible. 

Presently I came to achopper’s camp in a 
clearing. How sorry it did look!—a group 
of board shanties amid a stark, staring 
desolation of brush and a few standing 
dead trees, while back behind was nature’s 
green forest temple. I kept on following 
the sinuous railroad and shortly began to 
hear the light, steady blows of axes, and 
at frequent intervals the throbbing and 
hissing of some horrible steam monster. 
This monster proved to be a donkey engine 
hauling logs to the loading place. 

A little farther up in the woods the men 
were felling trees. Two worked together. 
The trees grow very large at the base and 
for the first ten feet taper rapidly. To 
save time they are cut well above where 
the great sinews reach out to grip the 
earth. Six feet is perhaps a usual height, 
but I saw old stumps on the lowlands of 
twice that altitude. When preparing to 
fell a tree, each chopper makes a notch on 
opposite sides of the trunk about three 
feet up from the ground and inserts a short 
board that has on the end a sharp upturned 
edge of iron. The iron catches, and the 
board projects horizontally. On this sup- 
port the chopper stands, and his comrade 


on another. Then perhaps they will cut 
other notches and insert boards and go 
up a stage or two higher. The task of 


severing the trunk is begun by making 
an undercut which will bring the tree down 





Clearing the land. 





Wayside cedars. 
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Felling a big tree. 
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On the Shores 


in a particular direction, and then they 
finish from the other side with a long saw. 

The trees sometimes have a diameter of 
a dozen feet. The cedars, in particular, 
reach a vast girth, and in the valley by the 
roadside was one with a circumference at 
the ground of sixty-three feet, and near-by 
was another that had a Gothic arch cut 
through it affording easy passage for a man 
on horseback. But the tallest trees are 
the firs. Two hundred feet is a very 
moderate height, and some shoot up to 
above three hundred. The fall of one of 
the monsters when the woodsmen have 
cut through its base is something appalling. 
As the tree begins to give, the sawyers 
hustle down from their perch and seek a 
safe distance. Then they look upward 
along the giant column and listen. ‘‘She’s 
workin’ all the time,” says one. 

“Yes,” agrees the other, “you can hear 
her talkin’; and he gives a loud cry of 
“Timber!” to warn any fellow laborers 
who may be in the neighborhood. 

The creaking and snapping increase, and 
the tree swings slowly at first, but soon 
with tremendous rapidity and crashes 
down through the forest to the earth. 
There is a flying of bark and broken 
branches, and the air is filled with slow- 
settling dust. The men climb on the 
prostrate giant and walk along the broad 
pathway of the trunk to see how it lies. 
What pigmies they seem amid the mighty 
trees around! The ancient and lofty forest 
could well look down on them and despise 
their short-lived insignificance; yet their 
persistence and ingenuity are irresistible, 
and the woodland is doomed. 

The chief recreation of the woodsmen is 
to go to town on Saturday nights. As a 
valley dweller explained, “They've got 


money, and they just blow it in. That 
there is the logger style of it. There’s no 
places of amusement in the town. They 


can go to the library and sit down or go to 
a hotel and sit down, but that don’t suit 
‘em. No, they either get drunk or go to 
church. Some take in both. I've seen 
‘em at church pretty well loaded. ‘Bout 
‘leven or twelve o’clock they start for their 
camp. Mostly they hire a rig, and go 
eight or ten fellers to a team. Oh, they're 
sporty! There’s nothing too good for the 
logger, and take ’em as a whole they're the 
best class of men | ever run up against.” 
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The region about the town was in many 
respects ideal farming country; for the 
soil is rich, markets are near and the facili- 
ties for transportation excellent. The 
crops of potatoes and other vegetables and 
cereals are wonderful, and great quantities 
are produced of strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries of the finest quality. 

The farms were all much encumbered 
with stumps and brush. There were 
stumps even when the land was cultivated, 
black and massive, dotting the fields like 
gravestone memorials to the dead forest. 
Often stumps were standing in the door- 
yards close about the homes, some of them 
nearly as tall as the buildings. ‘I tell you 
what I seen, ”’ a native remarked to me. 
“In my pasture there's a hollow stump so 
big that sometimes five or six cattle will 
get into it as a sort of shelter. By gol! 
that sounds like a fish story, but it ain’t. 

“There’s so many stumps and snags and 
such a lot of brush in this country | some- 
times think God Almighty never intended 
it to be cleared at all. In starting the 
work the first thing is the bush-cutting— 
slashing, we call it. The brush is left piled 
in windrows, and when it’s dry you burn 
it, but it don’t burn clean, and the fire 
leaves a lot of stub ends besides all the 
charred logs and other larger pieces. You 
can be just as black as you want to be in 
the picking up.” 

The stumps are the most serious part of 
the problem. The effort to obliterate a 
really big one by burning and hacking and 
digging may continue for years. To put a 
charge of powder or dynamite underneath 
is the quickest way. That breaks it up 
and loosens it. Then by hitching horses 
on to the fragments, the great root fangs 
can be jerked forth from the earth, but 
there will still be an enormous hole to fill. 
The entire expense of clearing land of both 
brush and stumps will average about 
seventy-five dollars an acre. 

One day | was caught by a light shower 
and stopped at a wayside home. A 
woman and some ragged children came to 
the door and | was ushered into the best 
room—a battered, barren apartment with 
board walls and ceiling. But the shower 
was soon over and | went out to a field 
where the man of the house was zizzagging 
around among the black stumps with a 
pair of old horses plowing. He seemed 
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to be in no hurry, and he let his horses 
stand while he went and sat down on a 
pile of rutbish that he had cleared off 
the land and thrown in a great windrow 
to serve as a fence. Then he got out his 
jackknife and began whittling. 

“T landed here twenty years ago,” said 
he, “and I swore | wouldn’t stay if they 
was to give me the hull country; but now 
I’m content with a very little of it. The 
land I’ve got can’t be discounted. At 
first the region was all covered with heavy 
woods. The river and the cricks was the 
thoroughfares, and there was swarms of 
Indians camped up and down 'em. Tim- 
ber wasn’t worth what it is at present, and 
there’s been more spoilt here than a little. 
We'd pick out the finest’ trees, cut ’em 
down, take the best part of each log and 
leave the rest. 

“The cutting off of the country has 
made quite a difference in the weather. 
We've had a terrible fine winter and spring 
so far this year; but we used to have mist 
day after day. We called it Oregon mist 
—missed Oregon and hit here. It was 
thick enough to cut into chunks; yet you 
might be out in it all day and hardly get 
wet through. My gracious! the mist was 
so bad in July and August it was almost 
impossible to cure our hay. Late years, 
instead of mist we have rain, and then it 
comes off clear. 

“T’ve got some first-class land, but | 
could show you other land in this region 
that’s as poor as this is good. I’ve had a 
chance to sample some of it myself. Once 
1 bought thirty-five acres on the upland, 
and | had a blamed nice little farmhouse 
there and as fine a well of water as ever 
was outdoors. In the spring | started my 
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crops, and everything looked as green and 
nice as it does here, but there was hardpan 
close below the surface, and in June my 
crops just pinched right off and died. The 
next winter a man come along and looked 
at the place thinkin’ of buyin.’ We agreed 
on the price, and | was all in a tremble till 
I got the money. 

“The floods come over this bottom land 
once in a while, but they’re a great help to 
us fellers in one way. They fertilize the 
land. We had one November flood though 
that | thought would ruin my potatoes. | 
had ’em all in a pit with a tent-shaped roof 
over ’em banked up with turf. When the 
flood was at its highest the top of the pit 
stuck out of the water like a mushrat’s 
house. | spoke to the neighbors and they 
said, “The water 'Il seep right off. Leave 
your potatoes alone. Don’t monkey with 
‘em, and they'll be all right. Well it 
didn’t hurt ‘em a dog-gone bit.” 

Every dweller who had been for any 
length of time in the region had a similar 
fund of picturesque impressions and expe- 
riences. There were clouds mingled with 
the sunshine, yet | think no one who 
visits the Puget Sound country can fail 
to believe that there is before it a great 
future. The Sound itself makes a water- 
way marvelous in extent, and navigable 
for the largest ships. The climate is pecu- 
liarly attractive, and many great towns are 
growing up along the shore, and they have 
back of them much land of wonderful 
fertility. The region is likewise fast be- 
ing networked with steam and electric 
roads; and as one man remarked, ‘‘ You 
can start from here and go anywhere in 
the world—in any direction, and by land 
or water.”’ 
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Toluca, Mexico. 


Giant tree Yucca on lower slope of mountain. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBINGIN MEXICO* 


BY EDMUND 


SITHIN a radius of forty- 
five miles from the City 
of Mexico are Popoca- 
tepetl, 17,887 feet high, 
Ixtaccihuatl, 17,323 
feet, the Nevado de 
Toluca, 14,997 feet, while 
Orizaba, 18, “ss feet high, is only 130 miles 
away, and Colima, the only one among the 
hundreds of volcanoes in Mexico that has 
had an eruption within a century, is 300 
miles distant in an airline from Mexico City. 
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The ascent of Orizaba, the highest mountain 
on the continent south of Alaska, is rarely 
undertaken on account of the lack of ac- 
commodations for tourists. Ixtaccihuatl, 
too, the third mountain in Mexico in point 
of altitude, is not often ascended for the 
same reason. The other three volcanoes, 
however, Popocatepetl, Toluca and Colima, 
may be visited and climbed without great 
difficulty or expense. 


* Photographs by the author and courtesy of 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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Mountain Climbing in Mexico 


The Nevado de Toluca, or Xinantecatl, 
as it is called in the language of the Indians, 
has long been totally extinct, but still pre- 
serves perfectly its crater and general 
conical form. The mountain is in fact a 
great volcanic pile which passed through 
many vicissitudes of eruptive activity 
before all signs of internal heat ceased 
manifesting themselves. Geologically 
speaking, it is older than either Colima or 
Popocatepetl, and one of the least difficult 
as well as one of the most charming of 
mountains to climb, but since it is not easy 
to arrange for the trip, the ascent is not 
often made. You can now get horses in 
Calimaya, a little town on the Toluca and 
Tenango Railway about an hour's ride 
from the important city of Toluca, and 
ride in about five hours to the camp at 
10,000 feet of elevation, where you spend 
the night in one of the log cabins which 
were built by the State Government for 
our party, consisting of members of the 
Tenth International Geological Congress. 
The following day you can ride in about 
three hours to the crater and return in 
about six hours to Calimaya. 

The trail from Calimaya first traverses 
the fertile plain of the basin of Toluca, be- 
tween fields of corn partitioned off with 
picturesque hedges of the organ cactus or 
of the maguey, that member of the cen- 
tury-plant family from which the national 
drink pulque is made. The lower slopes 
of the mountain are so gradual that one 
has risen considerably before he notices 
the fact. The fields of corn with their 
strange hedges give place to pastures and 
pine forests, and the forests extend in 
rather open fashion to an altitude of about 
14,000 feet above the sea. The trail is 
broad and easy to follow, since it was im- 
proved only a few years ago for the accom- 
modation of the wife of the owner of the 
mountain, who had expressed the desire 
to see the crater. The path reaches the 
crater rim at 14,500 feet above the sea, an 
elevation which caused some of our party 
to suffer from excessive heart action, 
vertigo and nausea, and even one of our 
horses fell unconscious under his rider. 

The crater is elliptical in form and is 
about a mile in diameter from northwest 
to southeast by one-third as much trans- 
versely. The bottom is 1,000 feet below 
the highest point of the rim. Nearly cen- 
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tral within the bowl and dividing it into 
two unequal parts there rises a beautiful 
dome of glassy andesitic lava 350 feet high, 
which, like the new dome of the volcano of 
Mt. Pelée, weiled up from its conduit in a 
condition too viscous to flow. On either 
side of the dome lies a beautiful lake of 
turquoise-green water which is as pure as 
if it had been distilled. The western lake 
is the larger, being 1,000 feet across from 
north to south, but it is only 33 feet deep, 
though the people of the region consider it 
unfathomable. These lakes are 14,010 feet 
above the sea and are among the half- 
dozen highest permanent lakes in the 
world. 

The Volcano of Colima, the only really 
active volcano in the Republic of Mexico, 
is reached by rail in about twenty-four 
hours from the capital via Guadalajara to 
Zapotlan, and eight or ten hours’ ride on 
mules or horseback to the base of the 
mountain. Zapotlan is a quaint city of 
18,000 inhabitants living in one-storied, 
heavy-walled houses, about 125 miles 
south of Guadalajara. 

_ The little mountain group known as 
Colima comprises two great peaks, the 
northern and more extensive and massive 
of which is the ancient volcanic pile called 
the Nevado de Colima. The culminating. 
point of the Nevado is 14,361 feet above 
the sea, according to the latest determina- 
tions of the Mexican geologists. From the 
north it presents a striking resemblance to 
the Matterhorn, reversed, but from the 
south the likeness is not so clear. The 
lower slopes of the mountain are covered 
with a heavy forest, many of the trees 
being of enormous size, and the wealth of 
air plants of many kinds, including some 
orchids and two kinds of cactus, arouse the 
interest and admiration of the traveler. 
One zone of vegetation after another is 
traversed on the way up the mountain, 
until at an elevation of 10,000 feet and 
upward to 13,000 feet the woods are made 
up of practically nothing but pine trees. 
Above 13,000 feet there were no trees, 
partly no doubt on account of the rocky, 
precipitous character of the pinnacle form- 
ing the summit of the mountain. Snow 
lies on the upper part of the mountain 
much of the year. Here and there we saw 
the little square stone-walled pits in the 
ground in which the snow is compressed by 
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the peons into an icy cake which is taken 
to Zapotlan for sale. 

The southern peak of the Colima group 
is the Volcan de Colima, the apex of which 
is 1,700 feet lower than the summit of the 
Nevado and is tenth in the list of Mexico’s 
mountains. This volcano is a constant 
menace to the surrounding country, accord- 
ing to the opinions of the inhabitants of the 
vicinity. Steam always rises from the 
summit in greater or less volume, but great 
eruptions have not occurred more fre- 
quently than once in sixteen or eighteen 
years. After a long period of quiet there 
was a heavy outburst in 1851, followed by 
others in 1869, 1885 and 1903; the erup- 
tion of 1869 seems to have been the most 
severe of those of recent years. 

Realizing that we had a serious task be- 
fore us in the ascent of the mountain, we 
turned in early and were up before sunrise 
on the morning of the 29th of August. By 
seven o'clock we were on our way to the 
cone. Our route lay across the field of 
terribly rough blocks of the flow of 1869, 
which were piled at all conceivable angles 
and presented countless jagged points to 
catch and tear clothing and cut hands and 
shoes. Horses were of no value to us for 
this day’s work, so we left them at camp 
for a much-needed rest, and we started 
out on foot, finding the trail difficult to 
negotiate even thus. 

Here and there over the surface we en- 
countered evidences of the vigor of the 
explosions characterizing the eruption of 
1903 in the shape of bread-crust bombs, 
some of which are of the size of a hogshead. 
Such bombs are fragments of extremely 
viscous lava which have been thrown out 
into the air in a pasty condition. During 
their flight the surface has hardened to a 
glassy crust which has shrunk and cracked, 
allowing the interior to expand still farther, 
giving an appearance similar to that of the 
surface of a loaf of bread, hence the name. 

When we reached the steep sides of the 
parasitic cone of 1869, the going was better, 
and every step forward on the rocky slope 
was an advance upward until after a half 
hour’s scramble we reached the saddle join- 
ing this cone to the parent cone. After 
crossing the saddle, which is a smooth ridge 
of volcanic ash, the ascent of the great 
cone began. Picking out the hard ribs of 
solid lava formed by prehistoric exuda- 
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tions, wherever it was possible to find them, 
we literally climbed to the top over an 
average slope of 34°. Once in a while a 
strip of volcanic ash was met with, along 
which oa account of the soft footing, pro- 
gress was more arduous, but there was less 
danger of a fusillade of stones from the 
advance members of our party. Some- 
times there was a thin crust of weakly 
cemented material on the ash slope, and 
this made very bad going, particularly 
when there were small stones on it lying 
just at the angle of rest and therefore 
ready to roll under foot when stepped on. 
On such slopes it was necessary to break 
through the crust to gain footing, and we 
found our hammers rather poor substitutes 
for ice axes in hewing out a trail. Two 
hours more of strenuous labor brought us 
to the top, where we were glad enough to 
find at a point just below the rim a little 
cool, fresh water slowly dripping through 
the porous lava—a strange sight amid such 
surroundings! 

In the western side of the crater the 
rough character of the 1903 lava was 
vividly evident and great clouds of steam 
were issuing from every crack in the rocks. 
We did not attempt to climb through 
that inferno to the apex of the mountain. 
Had we tried, there might have been 
some ground for the false report that was 
spread by telegraph all over the country, 
that fourteen geologists had been badly 
burned in the crater of Colima. As it 
was, the only burning that we got was 
from the ardent sun. 

Our descent of the cone was a simple and 
speedy matter, for we selected one strip of 
soft volcanic ash after another and simply 
ran from the top to the botton\, retracing 
in a few minutes the route that it had re- 
quired hours to accomplish in the morning. 
The depth of the ash in these belts is very 
variable, since it fills pre-existent gullies in 
the older material of the cone, but we 
found the going to be best when we sank 
two or three inches into the sandy ash at 
each step. 

Popocatepetl (pronounced Popoca-tap- 
étl), the second highest mountain in Mexico 
and its great neighbor, Ixtaccihuatl, are 
the most prominent points in the famous 
panoramas from Chapultepec and the 
towers of the Cathedral in Mexico City. 
The peaks rise about 10,500 and 10,000 
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Popocatepetl, Mexico. 


Extreme summit from the northeastern rim of crater. Called by the 
Mexicans the ‘‘ Half Orange.”” The top is 17,887 feet above the sea, only 
exceeded by Orizaba among the mountains of Mexico. 
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pocatepetl, Mexico. Descent over the snow on a mat or “‘petate.”’ 
one for some 2,000 feet. 
can ‘‘ Mozo,”’ 


One toboggans thus down the 
The party has stopped through snow piled up in front. The Mexi- 
or servant, has got up to clear away the snow and make a fresh start. 








Toluca, Mexico. The crater lake from the ridge of the Nevado de Toluca, or Xinantecatl. The 
lake (Laguna Grande) is 14,010 feet above sea level and is one of the highest permanent bodies 
of water in the world. It is not deep, only 33 feet. There are two lakes in the crater. This 
is the larger. 


Volcano of Colima. A ‘bread-crust’? bomb from the eruption of 1903, lying at the base of cone 
of 1869. Such masses are thrown out in a pasty, semi-fluid condition. The surface 
hardens in the air and cracks, while the interior continues to expand. 
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feet respectively above the city and beckon 
irresistibly to the tourist who is fond of 
standing on high points. 

The cone of Popocatepetl is nearly sym- 
metrical in appearance, and its upper part 
has been called the “Half-moon” by the 
Mexicans on account of its shape. The 
lower snow line is so straight and so nearly 
horizontal that the snow cap looks like a 
giant extinguisner resting upon the moun- 
tain. Ixtaccihuatl receives its name, mean- 
ing “The White Woman,” from the profile 
of the long snow cap, composed of several 
peaks which together form the figure of 
the woman lying prone upon her back. It 
needs no guide to point out the head, the 
arms crossed over the bosom, the raised 
knee and the upturned toe of the figure 
lying beneath its shroud of eternal snow. 
From the east, Puebla and vicinity, the out- 
line of the mountain is so different that 
there is no suggestion of a sleeping woman, 
and the mass receives the name Ixtac- 
tepetl, the “White Mountain.” 

Popocatepetl, ““ The Smoking Mountain,” 
has been quiet so long as to have lost the 
significance of its name, though a practiced 
eye can still distinguish the slight column of 
steam that rises from the crater in the 
summit and mingles with the equally white 
atmospheric clouds. According to the rec- 
ords, as quoted by Bandelier, Popocatepetl 
was in active operation from 1521 to 1528. 
In 1540 there was a great eruption, and the 
volcano continued to emit columns of dense 
smoke until 1594. It again broke forth in 
1663 and 1664, when there were heavy 
eruptions, but by 1692 all tokens of activity 
had disappeared. In January, 1804, the 
Baron von Humboldt saw a cloud of black 
smoke rising from the crater, but no actual 
eruption seems to have occurred then or at 
any other time for more than two centuries. 

The ascent of Popocatepetl can be readily 
accomplished in three days’ time from 
Mexico City, though such a consideration 
as comfort is out of question with the 
present accommodations for the shelter of 
tourists upon the mountain. Vigorous 
men who have their arrangements for 
horses and guides perfected in advance 
can make the trip in two days, being away 
from Mexico City only one night, but such 
an excursion is too strenuous to be recom- 
mended. The ascent is usually made from 
Amecameca, thirty-six miles by rail from 
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Mexico City, to the southeast, but the 
journey can be made with perhaps equal 
facility from Popo Park, a few miles farther 
from Mexico City on the same railroad. 
Guides and horses from Amecameca cost 
six dollars gold per person, for a party of 
six. You can hire blankets at the hotel, 
but you had better take provisions with 
you from Mexico City. The ‘‘mozos,” or 
servants and guides, will furnish their own 
provisions. “‘Petates,” or rush mats, for 
the slide down the snow cap should be 
bought in Amecameca. We chose the 
route by way of Amecameca. 

The volcano lies nearly east of the city 
and the summit is only twelve miles dis- 
tant in an air line, while Ixtaccihuatl is in 
the northeast and not quite so far away. 
If you have time, be sure to climb the Sacro 
Monte, the chapel-crowned hill on the edge 
of Amecameca, and get either the sunset 
or the sunrise view of the giant mountains. 
The arches of the old sanctuary form pic- 
turesque settings for the peaks, while the 
quaint old town at your feet and the fertile 
surrounding plain make a charming fore- 
ground which rises almost imperceptibly 
into the pine-clad slopes in the distance. 
As viewed from Amecameca, the timber 
reaches to the lower limit of eternal snow, 
though it does not quite do so in reality. 
The ride upward across open fields and 
pastures and through the forest to the 
primitive “ranch” of Tlamacaz, where 
the night is spent, is particularly remark- 
able to a geologist for the impressive views 
obtained of the Basin of Anahuac, wherein 
lies the City of Mexico, with its numerous 
ideally perfect cones betokening the enor- 
mous volcanic activity ofthe not far dis- 
tant past. 

On account of the liability of the summit 
to be covered with clouds by noon and the 
desire that most people have to return to 
Amecameca the same day, it is customary 
to start out from Tlamacaz very early in 
the morning, so as to be by daylight at Las 
Cruces, which is 15,000 feet above the sea, 
and nearly the highest point at which rocks 
are exposed on the east side of the cone. 
The sunrise view from this point is a sight 
worth all effort. 

At Las Cruces we left our weary horses 
and began our real climbing. The loads 
were re-distributed and to every person 
was assigned his own particular mozo. 
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Warm clothing is, of course, essential on 
such a trip into the eternal snow, and it is 
advisable to wear two pair of woolen socks, 
winter underclothing, a sweater, a close- 
fitting cap (on account of the heavy winds) 
and mittens. It is well to bind your feet in 
cloths even over heavy hunting boots, both 
as a preventative against slipping and to 
keep the feet comfortable. Snow melts on 
leather much quicker thar it does on cloth, 
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rapidly drawing the much-needed warmth 
from the feet and making them cold and 
wet. 

Above Las Cruces our trail became 
steeper, amounting to perhaps 24° or 26°, 
and we had to ascend by means of long 
zigzags. At first the snow was soft, where 
it lay as a thin mantle over the black 
volcanic sand of the cone. This was the 
zone of intermittent snow, its breadth 


Volcano of Colima, Mexico. Active cone from in front of camp. Shows route followed in climbing 


the mountain. 


Rough surface of 1869 lava flow in foreground. 


Steam rises vigor- 


ously from summit crater and to iess degree from 1869 cone at left. 
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depending upon the weather. Fresh snow 
had fallen on these lower slopes of the upper 
cone only two days before our visit. Soon 
we reached harder footing, and in many 
places we found ice axes useful for cutting 
steps in the icy snow, though such a method 
of procedure is not absolutely necessary. 
You can break through the crust with your 
foot, but the extra exertion is extremely 
fatiguing, and it is more convenient to let 
the mozos cut steps along in advance. 

The altitude now began to affect the 
party, causing increasing shortness of 
breath and rapidity of heart action in all, 
while some felt nauseated and suffered 
from bleeding at mouth and nose. From 
ten to thirty steps was all the advance we 
could make at one time, and then we had to 
stand and wait for heart-beais to decrease 
in intensity and for breathing to become 
somewhat normal again before attempting 
another similar advance. Following the 
advice of experienced friends, we did not 
sit down even once during the long climb 
upward over the snow. The exertion of 
rising from a sitting posture on the ground 
is much greater than that of making several 
steps forward. We depended upon sweet 
chocolate for food and stimulation, avoid- 
ing altogether the use of alcohol. 

Three hours of such work brought the 
foremost of our party to the lowest part of 
the crater rim about 2,200 feet vertically 
above Las Cruces or about 3,500 feet dis- 
tant from that point in a straight line on 
the cone. At our feet opened the great 
pot-like crater of the old volcano, which is 
about half a mile in diameter and a third 
of a mile deep, with almost precipitous 
walls, composed of alternating beds of lava 
and ash. In the bottom we saw a little 
turquoise gem of a lake which is at least 
16,200 feet above the sea, and therefore the 
highest body of water in America as far as 
is known. The lake, however, is reported 
not to be permanent, for when Professor 
Heilprin descended into the crater in 1890, 
he found no water in the bottom. Vast 
icicles hang from the protruding ledges of 
the crater walls. 

At the south side of the lake are strong 
steam vents or tumaroles which emit great 
quantities of steam charged with sulphur- 
ous gases, and their borders are lined with 
quantities of lemon-yellow crystals of sul- 
phur. Sulphur has been obtained in 
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greater or less quantity from this crater at 
irregular intervals ever since the needs of 
Cortez led that resourceful Spaniard to 
send men into the crater for it. 

After resting a short time where the trail 
first strikes the rim of the crater and en- 
joying the panorama spread out on all 
sides, the three more ambitious members 
of our party pushed on around the northern 
rim to attain the extreme summit of the 
crater. This is only 700 feet higher and 
about three quarters of a mile distant, 
but since we were already about 17,200 
feet above the sea, we found that even that 
gentle ascent required an enormous amount 
of exertion and an hour’s time to accom- 
plish. We were glad that there was no 
rock climbing to do to make our journey 
more arduous. 

The recent topographic survey of this 
portion of Mexico has finally determined 
with accuracy the altitudes of the principal 
mountains. For many years Popocatepetl 
was considered the highest mountain in 
Mexico, and in fact in North America, 
south of Alaska, but this survey assigns 
to the mountain an altitude of 5,452 m. 
(17,887 feet), while the Peak of Orizaba 
has an altitude of 5,549 m. (18,206 feet). 
When one stands on the summit of Popo- 
catepetl, however, he feels that he is near 
enough to the roof of the world, and the 
inspiration of gazing upon the panorama 
spread out before him in all directions is 
beyond power of expression in words. The 
view embraces thousands of square miles 
including hundreds of volcanic cones, be- 
sides wonderfully fertile valleys with many 
a city, lake and river. The statement is 
made that on a clear day one can see both 
the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico 
from the top of this mountain. 

Looking backward over the route of 
ascent, we could see the summit of I xtacci- 
huatl almost on the level of the eye, while 
the mountain itself drops suddenly off on 
the left into the basin of Anahuac and on 
the right into the valley of Puebla, beyond 
which is the great peak of Malintzi, just 
below the line of eternal snow. A little to 
the right of Malintzi is the snow-capped 
summit of Citlaltepetl, which is the Indian 
name for the peak of Orizaba, and far be- 
yond that on a very clear day may be seen 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Leaving the summit at 11 o’clock, half 
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an hour’s work brought us back to the 
guides, whom we had left at the lowest 
point of the rim, and we prepared for the 
famous slide down the cone to the snow 
line. A glance downward over the beau- 
tiful, glistening white cone was enough to 
set one to speculating upon the chances of 
arriving safely at the bottom, but who 
climbs Popocatepetl without utilizing the 
“petate”’ route for descent over the snow? 
It saves time and energy; it furnishes ex- 
citement; it is the thing to do; we did it. 
The petate is the ordinary woven reed or 
palm sleeping-mat of the poorer Mexicans. 
Folding this twice my mozo made a service- 
able, though primitive toboggan about four 
feet long by two wide. He took a seat on 
the front, or downhill, end of this im- 
provised sled and put my legs around his 
body. My riicksack full of rocks and my 
camera completed the load, but they usu- 
ally dragged behind us on the snow. The 
mozo had a short, stout stick in his hand 
which he used in starting the slide or for 
pushing us along over soft snow, but the 
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chief use of the implement was as a brake 
and arudder. The sensation of lying back 
at ease on that mat and gently though 
rapidly passing over the surface of the 
snow was simply delicious, after the long 
preceding hours ot hard toil, and after the 
first excitement of the start was over, | 
nearly fell asleep. Almost immediately, it 
seemed, we came to a full stop with a great 
pile of snow in front of us which we had 
pushed along on our descent. We got up, 
selected a new spot and started afresh. | 
was surprised to see that we were halfway 
down the snow slope. In a few minutes 
more we were at the bottom of the snow 
cap, having traversed in about ten minutes 
the distance that required three or four 
hours to ascend in the morning. Aban- 
doning our now Worn out and useless mats, 
we tramped across the fields of black 
volcanic sand and in two hours’ time from 
the extreme summit we were refreshing 
ourselves at Tlamacaz ranch. In a few 
hours more we were again in Amecameca, 
ready to take the train to Mexico City. 











The extreme summit of the mountain, known as Picacho Colorado, or Pico Fraile, 14, feet in 
4 


altitude above the sea. 


Fourth highest point in Mexico. 
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VIII—OLD SALEM SHIPS AND SAILORS 
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WAS not then twenty 
years of age, and it was 
remarked by the naval 
officer on taking the 
ship’s papers from the 
Custom House that it 
was the first instance in 
which papers had been issued from that 
office to a vessel bound to the East Indies, 
the captain and chief mate of which were 
both minors.” 

This is what young Nathaniel Silsbee 
was able to record of the year 1792 when 
he took command of the new ship Benja- 
min, one hundred and sixty-one tons, 
laden with a costly cargo of merchandise 
and bound out from Salem for the Cape of 
Good Hope and India, “with such instruc- 
tions as left the management of the voyage 
very much to my own discretion.” It 
was only four years earlier than this that 
the Salem ship Adlantic had flown the first 
American flag ever seen in the harbors of 
Bombay and Calcutta, and the route to 
those distant seas was still unfamiliar to 
these pioneers who swept round the Cape 
of Good Hope to explore new channels 
of trade on the other side of the world. 

In these later times a nineteen-year-old 
lad of good family is probably a college 
freshman without a shadow of responsi- 
bility, and whose only business care has to 
do with the allowance provided by a doting 
parent. Heis a boy, and is ranked as such. 
When his forefathers were creating a mer- 
chant marine, seafaring lads were men at 
twenty, ruling their quarterdecks and 
taming the rude company of their fore- 
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castles by weight of their own merits in 
brains and pluck and resourcefulness. 

Nathaniel Silsbee, a captain in the India 
trade at nineteen, was not a remarkably 
precocious mariner a century ago. He 
could say of his own household: 


“Connected with the seafaring life of myself 
and my brothers, there were some circumstances 
which do not usually occur in one family. In 
the first place each of us commenced that occu- 
pation in the capacity of clerk, myself at the 
age of fourteen years; my brother William at 
about fifteen, and my brother Zachariah at 
about sixteen and a half years. Each and all 
of us obtained the command of vessels and the 
consignment of their cargoes before attaining 
the age of twenty years, viz., myself at the age 
of eighteen and a half, my brother William at 
nineteen and a half, and my brother Zachariah 
before he was twenty years old. Each and all 
of us left off going to sea before reaching the 
age of mda halle Wi ears, Viz., myself at twenty- 
eight and a half; William at twenty-eight, and 
Zachariah at twenty-eight and a half years.’ 


In other words, these three brothers of 
Salem had made their fortunes before they 
were thirty years old, and were ready to 
stay ashore as merchants and shipowners, 
backed by their own capital. 

Their father had been an owner of sev- 
eral vessels in the West India trade, but 
losses at sea and other commercial mis- 
fortunes compelled him to take young 
Nathaniel from school at fourteen, and 
launch him in the business of seafaring. 
Three voyages in a coaster were followed 
by several months of idleness, during which 
Nathaniel ‘‘was uneasy and somewhat 
impatient” until a chance was offered to 
ship as supercargo of the brig Three Sisters 
bound on one of the first American voyages 
around the Cape of Good Hope in the 
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winter of 1788. His wages for that voyage 
were five dollars a month, and all the 
property which his father could furnish as 
an “adventure” or private speculation, 
was six boxes of codfish worth eighteen 
dollars, “most of which perished on the 
outward passage.” 

The Three Sisters went to Batavia, thence 
to China, where she was sold, and her crew 
came home in another Salem ship, the 
Astrea. Young Silsbee studied navigation 
in his spare time at sea, and gained much 
profit from the instruction of the captain. 
His strenuous boyhood seems remote in 
time when one finds in his memoirs that 
“while absent on that voyage the present 
constitution and form of the government 
of the United States, which had been rec- 
ommended by a convention of delegates 
from the several states, held in 1787, was 
adopted by eleven of the then thirteen 
United States, and went into operation on 
the fourth day of March, 1789, with George 
Washington as President and John Adams 
as Vice-President of the United States.” 

A week after his return from China 
Nathaniel was setting out with his father 
in a thirty-ton schooner for a coasting trip 
to Penobscot, these two, with brother 
William, comprising the ship’s company. 
They made a successful trading voyage, 
after which the youthful sailor sailed to 
Virginia as captain’s clerk. He was now 
seventeen, a tough and seasoned stripling 
ready to do a man’s work in all weathers. 
At this age he obtained a second mate’s 
berth on a brig bound to Madeira. When 
she returned to Salem he was offered the 
command of her, considerably in advance 
of his eighteenth birthday. The death of 
his mother recalled him to Salem and de- 
ferred his promotion. 

It was after his next voyage, however, 
that Captain Silsbee, veteran mariner that 
he was at nineteen, was given the ship 
Benjamin, already mentioned. In those 
early foreign voyages which used to last 
one and two years, the captain was com- 
pelled to turn his hand to meet an infinite 
variety of emergencies. But he usually 
fought or blundered a way through with 
flying colors, impelled by his indomitable 
confidence in himself and the need of the 
occasion. 

This young shipmaster of ours somehow 
qualified himself as a rough-and-ready 


surgeon, or at least he was able to place 
one successful and difficult operation to 
his credit. This is how Captain Silsbee 
rose to the occasion: 


“In an intensely cold and severe storm on the 
first night after leaving home, our cook (a col- 
ored man somewhat advanced in age) having 
ae his cooking-house on deck to his berth 

low for a sleeping place, had his feet so badly 
frozen as to cause gangreen to such an extent as 
to render amputation of all his toes on both 
feet absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of his life. Having neither surgical skill nor 
surgical instruments on board the ship, the 
operation was a very unpleasant and hazardous 
one, so much so that no one on board was willing 
to undertake the direction of it. I was most 
reluctantly compelled to assume, with the aid 
of the second mate, the responsibility of per- 
forming the surgical operation with no other 
instruments than a razor and a pair of scissors, 
and which, in consequence of the feeble state of 
the cook’s health required two days to accom- 
plish. 

“The cook was very desirous to be landed and 
left at one of the Cape de Verde Islands, and for 
that purpose | proceeded to the Island of St. 
Jago, where I found an English frigate at 
anchor. Her surgeon came on board our ship 
at my request and examined the cook’s feet, 
and to my great satisfaction, pronounced the 
operation well performed, assured me that there 
remained no doubt of his recovery, and advised 
me by all means to keep him on board ship 
under my own care in preference to putting him 
ashore. With the cook’s approbation I fol- 
lowed the surgeon’s advice, and in the course of 
a few weeks the cook was able to resume his 
duties, recovered his usual health and made 
several subsequent voyages.” 


After dispatching the business of the 
cook, the boy skipper proved his ability as 
a merchant of quick adaptability and sound 
judgment. While on the passage from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Isle of France, 
(Mauritius) he fell in with a French frigate 
which gave him news of the beginning of 
war between France and England. When 
this news reached the Isle of France prices 
roes by leaps and bounds, and the cargo of 
the Benjamin was promptly sold at a 
profit that dazzled her commander. As 
fast as payments were made he turned the 
paper currency into Spanish dollars. Then 
for six months an embargo was laid on all 
foreign vessels in port. Captain Silsbee 
sat on his quarterdeck and refused to 
worry. During this time in which his ship 
lay idle, his Spanish dollars increased to 
three times the value of the paper money 
for which he had shrewdly exchanged 
them, while for lack of an outlet the pro- 
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ducts of the 
island had not 
advanced in 
cost. 

He therefore 
abandoned _his 
plan of keeping 
on to Calcutta, 
sold his Span- 
ish dollars, 
loaded his ship 
with coffee and 
spices at the 
Isle of France, 
and madea bee- 
line for Salem. 
He proceeded 
no farther than 
the Cape of 
Good Hope, 
however, where 
he scented an- 
other opportu- 
nity to fatten 
his owner’s 
pockets. i 
found the pros- 
pect of a prof- 
itable voyage 
from thence 
back to the Isle 
of France to be 
such,” said he, 
“that I could not consistently with what | 
conceived to be my duty to my employer 
(although no such project could have been 
anticipated by him, and although attended 
with considerable risk) resist the temptation 
to undertake it. At that time the Cape of 
Good Hope was held by the Dutch who had 
joined England in the then existing war 
between France, and it so happened that 
I was the only master of a foreign vessel 
then in port of whom a bond had not been 
required not to proceed from thence to a 
French port. There being two 
other Salem vessels in port by which | 
could send home a part of my cargo, | put 
on board those vessels such portion of my 
cargo as | knew would considerably more 
than pay for the whole cost of my ship 
and cargo at Salem, sold the residue of the 
merchandise, and invested the proceeds in 
a full cargo of wine and other articles which 
I knew to be in great demand in those 
islands,” 








Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee after Chas. Harding, P.A.S. 
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At the Isle 
of France the 
captain sold 
this cargo for 
three times its 
cost, and again 
loaded for 
Salem. When 
he was almost 
ready to sail, 
it was reported 
that another 
embargo was to 
be laid forth- 
with. Hastily 
putting to sea 
he was obliged 
to anchor at 
Bourbon next 
day to take on 
provisions. 
Here he had a 
rather mystify- 
ing experience 
which he relat- 
ed thus: 


“Just as 1 was 
about stepping 
from the wharf 
into my boat the 
French Governor 
of the island 
ordered me to his 
presence, which 
order | obeyed with strong apprehensions that 
some restraint was to be put upon me. On meet- 
ing the Governor he asked me, ‘ How long do you 
contemplate staying in Bourbon?’ My answer 
was, ‘Not more than a day or two.’ ‘Can’t you 
leave here to-night?’ he asked. | replied, ‘If you 
wish it.’ He then added, ‘As you had the po- 
liteness to call on me this morning, and as | 
should be sorry to see you injured, hearken to 
my advice and leave here to-night if possible! 
He cautioned me to secrecy, and I was in my 
boat and on board my ship as soon as possible 
after leaving him. There was a war-brig at 
anchor in a harbor a little to windward of my 
own vessel; toward midnight I had the anchor 
hove up without noise, and let the = adrift 
without making any sail until by the darkness 
of the night we had lost sight of the war-brig, 
when we made all sail directly from the land. 
At daylight the war-brig was sent in pursuit of 
us, under a press of sail but fortunately could 
not overtake us, and toward night gave up the 
chase.” 


The Benjamin arrived at Salem after a 
voyage of nineteen months. Nathaniel 
Silsbee had earned for his employer, Elias 
Hasket Derby, a net profit of more than 
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one hundred per cent. upon the cost of the 
ship and cargo. The captain was given 
five per cent. of the outward, and ten per 
cent. of the value of the return cargo, as 
his share for the voyage besides his wages, 
and he landed in Salem with four thousand 
dollars as his perquisites, “which placed 
me in a condition to gratify the most 
anxious ani at that time almost the only 
wish of my heart, which was to increase 
and secure the comforts of my mother, 
sisters and brothers.” One of his first 
acts was to purchase the house and land 
formerly owned by his father, at a cost of 
fifteen hundred dollars, and place the 
whole of it at his mother’s disposal. 
Being now twenty-one years old, and 
with a capital of two thousand dollars to 
risk as an ‘‘adventure”’ of his own account, 
Captain Silsbee took the Benjamin to 
Amsterdam, bound for India, with a cargo 
double the value of his first venture in her. 
He carried with him as clerk his brother 
William, aged fifteen, and furnished him 
with a sum of money as an “adventure” 
for his own account. Again the Isle of 
France lured him from the path to the 
Indies, and he sold his cargo there for 
“enormously high prices.” The young 
merchant navigator was so rapidly finding 
himself that he loaded his own ship and 
sent her home in command of her mate 
and then bought at the Isle of France 
another ship of four hundred tons for ten 
thousand dollars, out of his employer’s 
funds. She was a new vessel, the prize of 
a French privateer, and proved a good 
investment. Loading her with coffee and 
cotton and shipping a new crew, he sailed 
for Salem in the wake of the Benjamin. 
Captain Silsbee was handling his em- 
ployer’s ventures so shrewdly that his own 
shares in the cargoes was amounting to 
what seemed to him a small fortune. At 
twenty-two years of age, in 1795, he was 
able to purchase one-fourth part of a new 
ship called the Betsy. In this vessel as 
commander he sailed to Madras, Malaysia 
and Calcutta and returned after an ab- 
sence of seventeen months. While at 
Madras he was a witness of and an actor 
in an incident of the kind which directly 
led to the second war between America 
and Great Britain, a collision at that time 
only sixteen years away. He tells it in 
these words, which clearly portray the 


lawless impressment of American seamen 
that was in operation on every sea: 


“} received a note early one morning from my 
chief mate that one of my sailors, Edward 
Hulen, a fellow-townsman whom I had known 
from boyhood, had been impressed and taken 
on board of a British frigate then lying in port. 
Receiving this intelligence | immediately went 
on board my ship and having there learned all 
the facts in the case, proceeded to the frigate 
where | found Hulen and in his presence was 
informed by the first lieutenant of the frigate 
that he had taken Hulen from my ship under 
peremptory order from his commander ‘to visit 
every American ship in port and take from each 
of them one or more of their seamen.’ With 
that information | returned to the shore and 
called upon Captain Cook who commanded the 
frigate, and sought first by all the persuasive 
means that | was capable of using and ultimately 
by threats to appeal to the Government of the 
place to obtain Hulen’s release, but in vain. 1 
then, with the aid of the senior partner of one 
of the first commercial houses of the place, 
sought the interference and assistance of the 
civil authorities of Madras, but without success, 
it being a case in which they said they could 
not interfere. 

“In the course of the day I went again to the 
frigate and in the presence of the lieutenant, 
tendered to Hulen the amount of his wages, of 
which he requested me to give him only ten 
dollars and to take the residue to his mother in 
Salem, on hearing which the lieutenant expressed 
his perfect conviction that Hulen was an Ameri- 
can citizen, accompanied by a strong assurance 
that if it was in his power to release him he 
should not suffer another moment’s detention, 
adding at the same time that he doubted if this 
or any other circumstance would induce Captain 
Cook to permit his return to my ship. 

“It remained for me only to recommend 
Hulen to that protection of the lieutenant which 
a good seaman deserves, and to submit to the 
high-handed insult thus offered to the flag of 
my country which I had no means of either pre- 
venting or resisting, beyond the expression of 
my opinion to Captain Cook in the presence of 
his officers, and in terms dictated by the excited 
state of my feelings. After several years’ deten- 
tion in the British Navy and after the Peace of 
Amiens, Hulen returned to Salem and lived to 
ewes services on board privateers armed in 

alem in the late war between this country and 
England.” 


The extraordinary hazards of maritime 
commerce in the last years of the eighteenth 
century are emphasized in the story of the 
voyages made by Captain Silsbee to the 
Mediterranean in his next ship, the Port- 
land, of which he owned one third. In the 
winter of 1797, he sailed from Boston with 
“brother William” as second mate, and 
stopping at Cadiz, learned of the decrees 
of the French government which made 
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liable to condemnation every vessel of 
whatever nation on board of which might 
be found any articles of the production or 
manufacture of Great Britain or any of its 
territories. While these decrees greatly 
increased the risk of capture in the Med- 
iterranean, they also vastly enhanced the 
prices of colonial merchandise. It seemed 
a commercial gamble worth the risk and 
Nathaniel Silsbee determined to make for 
Genoa or Leghorn. First, however, he 
erased from his nautical instruments the 
name of their English maker, put on shore 
a quantity of English coke from the cook’s 
galley, and weeded out everything else 
which could be considered as having a 
British pedigree. 

He was no more than five days from 
Cadiz when a French privateer brig from 
Marseilles captured and carried the Port- 
land into Malaga. The harbor was filled 
with American and other foreign vessels 
all flying the French flag, a depressing pic- 
ture for the Salem crew. Every one of the 
vessels with their cargoes was condemned 
by the French except the good ship Port- 
land, Nathaniel Silsbee, master. His es- 
cape was due to his own bulldog persistence 
and resolute bearing in this grave crisis of 
his fortunes. 

After anchoring at Malaga no boat was 
allowed to approach his ship, nor was he 
allowed to go ashore or to communicate 
with any one until a day had passed. 
Then he was taken ashore, under guard of 
a squad of French soldiers, to the office of 
the French consul. The owner and com- 
mander of the privateer were present, and 
the lone American shipmaster was ques- 
tioned in the most minute manner re- 
garding every article of merchandise on 
board his vessel. Where were they pro- 
duced? How and by whom imported into 
the United States? How came they into 
the possession of the owners of his ship? 
In his recollection of this extraordinary 
interview Captain Silsbee stated: 


“And I was commanded by that mighty man, 
for at that time the French consul held the 
Spanish authorities of the place in as much sub- 
jection as he did the humblest domestic, to 
answer each and all his lengthy interrogatories 
in ‘five words’ ; 

“ After the examination was closed the record 
of it was placed with the ship’s papers on the 
shelves of the consular office with similar papers 
appertaining to thirty or forty other vessels 


then under sequestration. At about eleven 
o’clock at night | was informed that I might 
return to my ship in charge of the same guard 
which brought me ashore. I then asked the 
Consul when | might expect his decision upon 
my case. He said the decision must be ‘in 
turn,’ and that as there were many cases before 
mine, which would require possibly two or three 
months, but certainly not less than one month, 
mine could not be decided short of that time. 

. After some disputation upon that point 
I told that Consul that | would not leave his 
office. unless taken from thence by force, until 
his decision was made. Towards midnight the 
Consul and his clerk, together with the owner 
and officer of the privateer, went out of the 
office, leaving me there in charge of two porters 
and a watchman with whom I remained during 
the night, and saw nothing more of the Consul 
until about nine o’clock in the morning. He 
expressed some surprise at finding me there, and 
asked if I could give him a written order to my 
officers directing them and the crew to assist 
in unclosing such parts of the cargo as would 
enable a survey which he would immediately 
appoint.” 


The Yankee skipper cheerfully complied 
with this encouraging request, but stood 
by his guns in the consular office, nor did 
he budge until after a siege of twenty-four 
hours. He then deserted his station only 
to seek a notary under guard and enter a 
formal protest. Late in this second day 
the French consul reported that the survey 
showed every article of the cargo to be a 
production of British colonies, and there- 
fore damned beyond repeal. Silsbee in- 
genuously replied that he had expected 
such a verdict, but that along with other 
false statements, he begged leave to ask 
whether mace was considered the produce 
of a British colony? This appeared to 
stagger the Consul, and Silsbee sought his 
bench and prepared to spend another night 
in the office. At nine o'clock in the even- 
ing the harassed Consul capitulated, handed 
the ship’s papers to the master and told 
him to take his ship and go to the devil 
with her, or anywhere else he pleased. 

Although he had been forty hours with- 
out sleep, the happy victor hastened to 
make ready for sea and escape from 
Napoleon’s clutches as soon as ever he 
could. Head winds baffled him, however, 
and while waiting at anchor he called to 
see the American consul whom he had not 
been permitted to visit or send for during 
his detention. 

So astonished was the representative of 
our infant republic that he refused to 
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accept the word of the captain until he 
had seen the French consul in confirmation. 
It seemed preposterous that this Salem 
younker could have slipped out of the trap 
while a dozen or more American ships had 
been waiting for weeks and months doomed 
to condemnation. The Frenchman pri- 
vately adrnitted that “the apparent deter- 
mination of this terrible fellow not to 
leave his office until his case was decided, 
had not been without some effect on the 
time and character of his decision.” 

It was out of the frying pan into the 
fire, for soon after reaching Genoa, a 
French army entered that port, declared 
an embargo, and began to fit out one fleet 
of the expedition which was: to carry 
Napoleon’s legions to Egypt. The gen- 
erals in charge hired such vessels as they 
could and requisitioned such others as 
they wanted to use as transports. The 
Portland being the best and most com- 
fortably fitted ship at Genoa, was selected, 
without the consent of her captain, for the 
transport of the Staff of the Army. Cap- 
tain Silsbee failed to appreciate this honor, 
and after trying in vain to effect a release, 
decided to try to bribe his way clear. He 
had carried from home sufficient salt beef 
and pork for an India voyage, and he 
accidentally learned that the Bonaparte 
expedition was in great need of salted 
meat for the transports. 

With sound strategy, Captain Silsbee 
had forty barrels of “salt horse” conveyed 
by night to a secure hiding place several 
miles beyond the outskirts of the city. 
Then he called upon the French general 
and asked him if he did not want to buy 
some provisions for the fleet. 

“He answered affirmatively,’ wrote 
Captain Silsbee, ‘“‘and added, ‘you know it 
is in my power to take it at my own price.’ 
I told him he should have every barrel of 
it at his own price, or even without price, 
if he would release my ship—that those 
were the terms, and the only terms on 
which he could or would have it. The 
general angrily threatened to take my pro- 
visions and to make me regret having in- 
sulted him. Two days later he sent an 
order for me to appear before him, which 
I did, when he demanded me to ‘inform 
him promptly’ where my forty barrels of 
provisions were, intimating a doubt of my 
having it, as his officers had not been able 
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to find it. I told the general frankly that 
if the ship which I commanded belonged 
wholly to myself, | might have felt not 
only willing but highly gratified to convey 
a part of the Staff of such an army on such 
an expedition, but that a large part of the 
ship and the proceeds of a valuable cargo 
belonged to other persons who had en- 
trusted their property to my charge. 
That avowal from me was met by a threat 
from the general to coerce me not only into 
a delivery of the provisions, but to the per- 
formance of any and every duty which he 
might assign to me; not only the ship, but 
likewise her captain, officers and crew had 
been placed under requisition by the 
French republic; a requisition not to be 
frustrated, he said, by any human being, 
while a subaltern officer who was present 
added with enthusiasm, ‘Yes, sir, suppose 
God had one ship here, and the French 
wanted it. He must give it.’” 

The Salem seafarer gave not an inch, 
but declared that a release of the ship was 
the only price which would drag the “‘salt 
horse” from its hiding place. On the fol- 
lowing day, the general sent word that he 
was ready to yield to these terms. Napo- 
leon’s veterans could not get along without 
salt pork, and Captain Silsbee triumph- 
antly dragged his forty barrels into town. 
His ship was restored to him, the general 
even promised to pay for the stores, and 
the hero very rightly summed it up, “1 
could not but consider that a more bene- 
ficial disposal of forty barrels of beef and 
pork had probably never been made than 
in this instance.” 

During the two years following, Nathan- 
iel Silsbee stayed ashore in order to pro- 
mote his rapidly growing cornmercial ven- 
tures. He became tired of the inactivity 
of life on land, however, and in 1800 bought 
part of the ship Herald, and headed her for 
India with a crew of thirty men and ten 
guns. 

The master’s account of that voyage 
contains some spirited passages. He took 
with him his other brother, Zachariah, who 
was now sixteen years old and eager to fol- 
low in the elder’s footsteps. He left Cal- 
cutta in company with four other American 
ships with the captains of which he had 
entered into an agreement to keep com- 
pany until they should have passed the 
southern part of Ceylon. Each of these 
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ships carried from eight to twelve guns, 
and sailing in fleet formation they expected 
to be able to defend themselves against the 
several French privateers which were 
known to be cruising in the Bay of Bengal. 
Of this squadron of American Indiamen 
Captain Nathaniel Silsbee, now an eiderly 
man of twenty-seven, was designated as 
the commodore. As he tells it: 


“On the morning of the third day of Novem- 
ber, two strange sails were discovered a few 
leagues to windward of us, one of which was 
soon recognized to be the East India Company’s 
oepe ship Cornwallis of eighteen guns, which 

ad left the river Hoogly at the same time with 
us. At about eight o'clock A.M. the other 
ship stood towards the Cornwallis, soon after 
which the latter bore down upon us under full 
sail, commencing at the same time a running 
fight with the other ship, which then displayed 
French colours. We soon perceived that they 
were both plying their sweeps very briskly, that 
the Frenchman’s grape was making great havoc 
on the Cornwallis, and that the crew of the latter 
ship had cut away her boats and were throwing 
overboard their ballast and other articles for 
the purpose of lightening their ship and thereby 
facilitating their escape. The sea was perfectly 
smooth, and the wind very light, so much so 
that it was quite midday before either of the 
ships was within gunshot. By this time we 
five American ships were in close line our decks 
cleared of a large stock of poultry (which with 
their coops could be seen for a considerable dis- 
tance around us), and every preparation made to 
defend ourselves tothe extent of our ability. This 
display of resistance on our part seemed to be 
quite disregarded by the pursuing ship, and she 
continued steering directly for my own ship, 
which was in the centre of the fleet, until she 
was fully and fairly within gunshot, when my 
own guns were first opened upon her, which 
were instantly followed by those of each and 
all. of the other four ships. 

“When the matches were applied to our guns, 
the French ship was plying her sweeps, and with 
studding-sails on both sides, coming directly 
upon us, but when the smoke of our guns, caused 
by repeated broadsides from each of our ships, 
had so passed off as to enable us to see her dis- 
tinctly, she was close upon the wind and going 
from us. The captain of the Cornwallis, which 
was then within hailing distance, expressed a 
wish to exchange signals with us, and to keep 
company while the French ship was in sight. 
She was known by him to be La Gloire, a pri- 
vateer, of twenty-two nine-pounders and four 
hundred men. His request was complied with, 
and he having lost all his boats, | went on board 
his ship when our signals were made known to 
him, and where the officers of the Cornwallis 
acknowledged the protection which we had 


afforded them in the most grateful terms. The 
Cornwallis continued with us two days, in the 
course of which the privateer approached us 
several times in the night, but finding that we 
were awake, hauled off and after the second 
night we saw no more of her.” 


At the close of this voyage, in his twenty- 
eighth year, Captain Silsbee was able to say 
that he had “so far advanced his pecu- 
niary means as to feel that another voyage 
might and probably would enable him to 
retire from the sea and to change his con- 
dition on shore.”” He was married to the 
daughter of George Crowninshield and be- 
gan to build up a solid station in life as one 
of the most promising merchants and citi- 
zens of Salem. He had launched his two 
younger brothers in life, and as they were 
masters of fine ships in the India trade 
“with as fair prospects of success as 
young men thus situated could hope 
for.” 

He made only one long voyage after he 
had his own home and fireside, but his 
interests were weaving to and fro between 
Salem port and the faraway harbors of the 
Orient, the South Seas and Europe. The 
Embargo Acts of 1818 and 1812 occasioned 
him heavy losses, but these were somewhat 
rapid by the success of the privateers in 
which Nathaniel Silsbee is recorded as 
holding shares. 

By 1815 he had risen to such prominence 
as a representative American merchant 
that he was named by the United States 
Government as one of the commissioners to 
organize the Boston branch of the ‘ Bank 
of the United States.” He became one of 
the Massachusetts delegation to Congress, 
and was a United States senator from 1826 
to 1835, representing his State in company 
with Daniel Webster. 

Dying in 1850, Nathaniel Silsbee be- 
queathed to his home town the memory of 
his own life as ‘a tribute -to the sterling 
worth and splendid Americanism of the 
old-time shipmasters of Salem. Trader 
and voyager to the Indies as a captain in 
his teens, retired with a fortune won from 
the sea before he was thirty, playing the 
man in many immensely trying situations, 
this one-time senator from Massachusetts 
was a product of the times he lived in. 
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41LD BILL HIGGS lived 
in one of the little 
prairie towns which 
western Kansas sprinkles 
sparingly over her great 
wheat belt. Flat fertile 
hat i) stubble lands press in 
from the “eormeal to the very doorsteps; 
there is a main street whose livery, 
hardware, real estate and other mer- 
cantile establishments lend a_ spurious 
dignity to the unvarying conditions of 
restful, brooding idleness. A hotel, and 
a diminutive depot filled with loud Morse 
clatter, sit beside two shimmering lines 
of far-stretching steel 





whose vanishing points a 2 


touch the skyline, un- 
der the clear atmos- 
phere, without a curve; 
afew windmills, lazily 
creaking, stand _ top- 
heaviiy far and near; 
dusty roads wind away 
through fenceless 
leagues of knee-deep 
wheat-stubble, dotted 
with fat straw stacks, 
bathed in brilliant sun- 
light and winnowed by 
bracing prairie breezes. 

Old Bill owned “‘con- 
siderable fe 


the money he derived “I 
therefrom would have ¢ 
driven any one but 
William back to the 
wilder social life of the 
East—but Bill valued 
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more his homely associations where, as he 
said: “You can live as you please, dress 
as you please, and go as you please.” 

Every one called him “Old Bill,” al- 
though his years were’ but two score and 
five, with a couple of moons thrown in for 
good measure. It was a token of affec- 
tionate friendliness, of familiar comrade- 
ship, and no one remembered when he had 
not been so termed. 

His was that kindly spirit characteristic 
of certain leisurely, easy-faring fellows 
possessed of a fondness for dogs and chil- 
dren, and a Rip Van Winkle-leaning to- 
ward old clothes and fishing tackle. Bill 
was careless in dress 
and deportment; he 
often might fail of an 
important engagement, 
but the opportunity to 
drop all work and go 
hunting was never over- 
looked. Fond of the 
sport, he boasted of 
acquisitions three: his 
dog, his horse and his 
method of chicken 
shooting. Old Rock— 
old in wisdom, not 
years—a great heavy- 
shouldered, raw-boned 
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i pointer, showed the 
geul results of careful train- 
a ing, for he certainly 
xe was the most depend- 
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able of dogs, and knew 
the chicken business 
thoroughly. Staunch 
on point, cool-headed 
to a degree, he per- 
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sisted in following up his own inherited 
plans and ideas when afield; this, perhaps, 
was why Old Bill placed about three- 
fourths of his dependence on Rock’s ma- 
neuvers and relied for the rest in the sagac- 
ity of Old Jim, his white horse. Old Jim 
—old after the manner of Bill and Rock— 
was a fat and pampered nag of the “fam- 
ily” type, with a certain duty to perform 
when Old Bill went after chickens. Hitched 
to a muddy-wheeled rattlebox of a rig he 
patiently endeavored to follow Rock over 
the stubble fields, but the pointer had 
theories of his own and hunted on a strict 
business basis, with an energy that sent 
the grass gliding beneath his busy feet. 
He was not a dog to go dancing in and 
out, here and yon, over dusty stubble on 
a hot day, wasting time and strength—not 
Rock. He forged ahead always on a tire- 
less lope, and found chickens by good nose- 
work, by instinct, by some inflexible rule 
of his own. At any rate he found them— 
and finding, would freeze to a point which 
nothing short of a prairie fire could disturb. 

Old Jim, meanwhile, rattled along in 
Old Rock’s persistent wake, and Old Bill 
sitting with ready gun would urge Jim 
onward right into the bunch of chicken, at 
whose booming exit Bill, dropping the 
lines on the dashboard, would blaze away 
right and left, Jim standing like a graven 
image the while, undisturbed by roaring 
wings or exploding gunpowder. Rock, 


noble animal, would seek out the dead 
birds—his master seldom scored goose- 





The emissary of a grasping trust. 
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eggs—and grave- 
ly bring them to 
the wagon, rising 
on hind feet to his 
full height to 
hand them to 
Bill, receiving a 
commen datory 
pat and the . 3G 
verbal assurance 
that he was a 
good old boy— 
and then he was 
off, taking the 
direction of the 
scattered flock to 
pin singles for 
his lazy master. 

Of the three it-was difficult to tell which 
most enjoyed the sport. To Bill’s indo- 
lent nature it was a charming way of gun- 
ning; not that he despised to tramp after 
game, for even the laziest of us hunters do 
that, but a certain poignant interest lay 
in the working together of the three fac- 
tors: dog, horse and gun—-and the gun so 
utterly dependent upon the other two. 

Bill bragged of them unstintedly, and 
delighted to take his friends—and espe- 
cially newcomers—afield to see his pets 
perform. The praise they earned and the 
tributes showered upon them were as meat 
and drink to William. 

But there is always a chance of damaging 
pitchers that go too often to the well, and 
the tragic episode of Old Bill’s last outing 
still furnishes a topic of interest in the 
little town. No one could have foreseen 
the catastrophe, nor intervened. 

The county court was in session. In the 
stuffy little court room Old Bill and eleven 
other picked men occupied the jury box, 
trying to look the part of disinterested 
freeholders sworn well and truly to con- 
sider the evidence and weigh the meager 
grains of fact wrested from badgered wit- 
nesses. The case being one of the usual 
sort concerning a threshing machine, how- 
ever, the jury was comfortable in its unbi- 
ased mind, feeling no necessity to fret 
over rebuttals or pay more than polite 
attention to the cross-examinations of the 
“company lawyer.’ This latter astute 
person, alive to the hostile pulse of his 
agricultural audience, was doing his legal 
best to defend his client’s interests, but his 
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opponent, in the opening statement had 
referred to him as “our learned friend, the 
emissary of a grasping Trust’’—and “our 
learned friend’”’ knew it was all off. 

So he grinned and bore it, putting the 
abiding faith of experience in his “excep- 
tions” which would take the case to a 
higher court, away from short-grass juries. 
So cheerfully did he accept defeat at the 
hands of Bill and the eleven exponents of 
agrarian rights that Bill warmed to him 
and invited him to stay over a day and 
partake of the joys of a chicken-shoot; 
and the lawyer, loving dogs and guns, saw 
in Bill a comrade in the making and thank- 
fully accepted. 

Old Bill forbade to tell his legal friend 
about his working-mates, Jim and Rock. 
Beyond alluding to Rock as a “purty good 
sort of a dog,” he carefully kept in the 
background that canine’s virtues, for it 
was Bill’s way to spread the accomplish- 
ments of Jim and Rock unawares before 
the casual visitor and then bask in the 
wondering praise their team work always 
called forth. 

Scotland’s poet sang truly when he 
chanted of the disarranged intentions of 
mice and men. During those few warm 


court-room days, while Bill listened disin- 
terestedly to arguments of “learned coun- 
sel” and tried to fix his wandering thoughts 
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Jim went home hastily, filled with astonishment. 
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upon contracts, Fate was moving swiftly 
about her duties. It seems that a neigh- 
bor of Bill’s, one Overbrook, an irascible 
and generally disagreeable party, had 
vainly importuned Bill to- fix the fence 
between their holdings. It was a forlorn, 
tired fence, with sagging wires that drooped 
and dangled from post to post in a feeble 
attempt to keep up appearances. No 
fence, however upright and steadfast, is 
stronger than its weakest panels, and Bill’s 
nag, Old Jim, the unscrupulous, in his 
wisdom knew just where to climb through 
the careless fence in his frequent larcenous 
Visits to sundry tempting oat stacks. 
Bill’s neighbor had driven Jim away time 
after time, until his small stock of patience 
was absorbed by his greater supply of 
temper. 

“If Bill Higgs won’t keep that dang 
horse to home, I’ll fix him so he won’t want 
to look an oat in the face,” said he, and 
set about to make the next oat-stack visit 
an object lesson of value to the persisting 
Jim. This was successfully accomplished 
by means of a muzzle-loading shotgun 
charged with a double handful of coarse 
salt. Such muzzle-loading demonstrations 
at close range are discouraging even to a 
thick-skinned horse, and Jim went home 
hastily, filled with astonishment and sting- 
ing salt. Fate, having thus sufficiently 
tampered with Bill’s destinies, moved on, 
and Bill and his lawyer friend started on 
their chicken-shooting errand innocent and 
careless of the future. 

It was a perfect October morning. The 
fresh, cool breath of the night wind still 
drifted in from the hazy distances, while, 
abroad after chickens in the cool of the 
morning, Bill and his friend were clattering 
along behind Old Jim. Away in advance 
Rock slashed quartering through the 
headed stubble, hunting out the acres at 
race-horse speed. 

“That dog’—Bill was saying, as they 
drove along—‘‘that dog of mine is pretty 
well up on chickens; he knows ’em from 
stubble to cornfield. Any time of the day 
he knows where to find ’em.” 

Old Rock was hurling himself over the 
fields, running easily as drifts the cloud- 
shadows that skim the ground on warm 
and breezy June days, his grand nose 
eagerly testing every breath of wind for 
slightest hint of chicken taint. 














“Now, that dog,’’ Bill’s one-sided con- 
versation went on, ‘“‘he knows all about it; 
I never trained him—he got that in the 
East. Just coaxed him into minding me 
‘round home—and he minds. Don’t have 
to tell him twice to charge, or seek dead 
or fetch; he won’t drop a dead bird in the 
high grass and go scampering after another 
you’ve just shot—not him. Brings the 
first bird clear in, by gosh! one eye on the 
second dead one—then goes and gets him; 
you can kill chicken all ’round him—don’t 
rattle Old Rock none; can’t rattle him. 
Same with Old Jim here—mighty good, 
level-headed old hoss, Jim is. 

“Feller came here two years ago from 
the East, huntin’; leather gun case, two 
sets of bar’ls, pretty little liver an’ white 
pointer, young, rangy rascal, light weight 
and nervous. Feller said he was a field- 
trial winner, gilt edge, blue blood, pedi- 
gree—looked like a mighty good little dog, 
to me. Run across ’em in the stubble, 
huntin’—little dog nigh tuckered out, wor- 
rying “bout water and all het up. Feller 
kept hollerin’ at him. | hate a feller that 
hollers at his dog—he’s the kind that’s too 
ready with the whip; poor dog was doing 
his best, but the hot stubble had ‘bout 
wore him out—too tender for rough going. 
I drove up and said “howdy.” Feller was 
cross and cussin’—dog wouldn’t hunt dead 
birds. He yelled again, and the dog come 
sneakin’ in, cringin’ and crawlin’ and 
shiverin’, scared to death cause he knew 
he would get a kick, and afraid to stay 
away cause he’d been trained to mind. 
Nothing sets a dog daffy like this here 
stubble-hunting in hot weather. 

“Feller give the dog a kick and said 
something about filling his worthless hide 
full of shot, and the poor brute yelped and 
ran a little ways and lay down, panting. 

“*Mister, he wants water bad,’ says I.” 

““Well,’ says he, ‘there isn’t any water 
on these dam dry plains, is there?’”’ 

““My dog,’ says I, ‘isn’t much account, 
but he gets a drink every little while,’ and 
I pulled out a five-gallon jug and filled a 
pan and marched over to that poor thirsty 
pup. 

“He drank it all and begged for more, 
and got it. I never see anybody look more 
grateful than that dog. Feller held out a 
flask. ‘Don’t use it,’ said I, ‘water’s good 
enough for me.’” 
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He simply roared and swore. 


“*You don’t?’ says he. ‘This hunting’s 
enough to drive a man to drink, and I’m 
going back home.’”’ 

“His dog kinder braced up with the 
good water and rest, chased around a little, 
and directly he come in with a dead 
chicken and handed it to me in the buggy, 
timidly, as though he suspicioned he wasn’t 
doing it right. It tickled me to see that 
feller get mad; he simply ra’red and swore. 
I petted the dog and he got as pleased 
‘bout bringing that chicken—he knew it 
was the right thing to do, but the other 
feller and the heat had knocked the wits 
out of him. 

“*Mister,’ says I, ‘what'll you take for 
the purp?’ ; 

“He quit cussin’ long enough to say: 
‘I'd like to kill the mangy brute, but if 
you'll take him off my hands it’ll save me a 
cartridge.’ 

“Well, I drove him to the depot, gave 
him a big mess of chickens to take home 
and lie about—and he donated me his 
worthless dog.” 

Bill ruminated awhile, watching Old 
Rock’s sinewy shape flash over the wide 
wastes of weed-grown stubble. 

“That’s him,” he resumed, “that’s the 
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worthless rascal that wouldn’t hunt for 
the city feller who paid a hundred for his 
training; all he wanted was a good master 
to praise him for his hard work, ’stead of 
beating him when he was soft, sick and 
dizzy with the heat. 

“Man that'll beat a dog,” mused Bill, 
“is a skunk.” 

“Indeed he is, and worse,” said the 
lawyer; “a good dog is an enjoyable com- 
panion, a loyal friend, an intelligent, noble 
animal, appreciating your moods, eager to 
please, dependent upon you for his small 
needs which are only a master’s love and 
some scraps of food. He obeys your com- 
mands so willingly, so blithely, that he 
becomes part and parcel of your own keen 
enjoyment of the day’s doings. Why 
should he not? It is his pleasure to do 
your pleasure; your wish is his law and 
his work is yours—not paid for in board 
and lodging, not done for hire—but because 
you are the depository of the dog’s greatest 
treasures—his love and trust. Mourning 
your absence, he is alive with delight when 
you return. Wise, alert fellow that he is, 
he enjoys a hunt as much as you, and 
works his hardest for your pleasure, like 
that grand rascal out yonder.” 

“That’s a genuine four-cylinder, high- 
pressure, water-cooled, anti-friction dog,” 
chuckled Bill; “he’s everything that arto- 
mobeel agent mentioned ’bout the machine 
he tried to sell me—except the machine 
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wouldn’t hunt chickens. I’d a-bought it, 
but we took a trial trip over the fields and 
she set the prairie afire. Been a kinder 
low-down play on Jim here, to have 
swapped him for a snortin’, bumpy steam- 
engine thing like that.” 

The learned counsel cuddled a shotgun 
between his knees and gazed over the flat, 
clean country. He drew a deep breath of 
the riotous, tonic air that was like a sigh 
and then catching sight of Rock exclaimed: 
“See yonder! Your dog has found chick- 
ens near those straw stacks, or I’m greatly 
mistaken.” 

“You're right,” said Bill; “Now we'll 
drive up to ’em—no, don’t get out, just 
set still and get your gun ready—whoa, 
there, Jim! Mighty touchy this morning, 
somehow. No, sir, he’s trained like Rock, 
yonder, holding those birds for us. Jim 
has his part to play now, and it surely will 
surprise you to see how he behaves with 
chickens buzzing round him, and guns 
goin’ off in his ears.” 

They reached the motionless Rock, upon 
whom was laid the severe penalty of a brief 
inaction—the climax toward which his 
flying feet had hurried. Now, outlined 
sharply against the stubble, he poised 
transformed to a statue by the Red God’s 
magic. Somewhere ahead, in the high 
grasses, with wings paralyzed and escape 
denied, crouched the hiding prairie fowl 
obeying the same mysterious command. 
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‘*We had a hot political meeting right there.’ 


The lawyer, appreciating to the full 
Rock’s performance, yet eager for the next 
step, was surprised to see Bill calmly drop 
the lines on the dashboard, and gun in 
hand, rise to his feet. 

“No, don’t touch the lines,” the latter 
admonished, “this here is part of the per- 
formance—just let ’em lie while I show 
you how Bill and Jim and Rock hunts 
chickens.” 

The hammers clicked; the fat horse, 
rather anxiously it appeared, swung his 
short neck and sidled sideways. Thus had 
his oat-stealing been interrupted—first by 
sharp clicks, and then by a roar that 
startled and stung. The oat stacks and 
the stinging were still heavy upon his 
conscience. 

“Whoa there, Jim, you fool,” breathed 
Bill, ‘““what’s the matter now—you hain’t 
somehow acted just right all morning. 
CVk, cl’k, there; geddup with you. Now 
watch us!” 

Jim moved nervously forward a few 
steps; there flashed up from his intruding 
forefeet a dozen or more great brown fowl 
with rushing wings that smote the tense 
stillness into raveled rags, and then in the 
swift passing of the flying moment and the 
following confusion the lawyer obtained 
but a dim vista of events. 

To him it was as if a dozen guns dis- 
charged together their contents; the bil- 
ows of headed wheat, storm-tossed, seemed 
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rushing past him; a vague remembrance 
haunted him of Bill leaving the buggy as 
dives a harlequin backwards through a 
trapdoor. In the vortex of earthquake 
shocks and clashing planets he was sure of 
but one thing—rocking from side to side 
in the crazy buggy, deserted by Bill, he 
was going wheresoever fared the plunging 
Jim with the reins under his pounding 
feet. 

Fortunately Jim was heading homeward, 
his equine soul filled with a horror of shot- 
guns, vaguely associating their presence 
with oat stacks and a hideful of fire; never 
again would he risk the chance of getting 
peppered, and henceforth would he keep 
away from the dangerous oat stack. 

Home, with the rickety vehicle intact 
and upright. Jim, sweating in his stall, 
and the lawyer easing his shaken nerves 
with soothing nicotine, awaited Bill’s 
return. He came, abashed, disheveled, 
garments torn and face scratched. 

“Really, Mr. Higgs,” said the lawyer, 
“it has been a wonderful day. Both of us 
are still alive, which of itself is a remarka- 
ble coincidence; I witnessed with these 
eyes your wonderful feat of wing-shcoting 
while turning a back handspring. Then 
this wise horse, fearing you might be hurt, 
went at his best gait to fetch the doctor. 
Does he always do that? Was there——” 

Bill interrupted the lawyer’s pleasantries: 
“By gum, it was too bad! Jim’s plumb 
gun-shy now. I was sure the most aston- 
ished man in the county when he jumped 
and landed me on the back of my neck in 
the stubble. Both barrels at once, and 
Jim—they turned me clean end over end. 
I landed on Rock, partly, and that hurt 
his feelings. Falling out didn’t scour me 
up this way—Neighbor Overbrook did 
that. Met me coming up the road won- 
dering what the Sam Hill ailed the old 
horse, and getting madder about it all the 
time—and had the nerve to tell me ’bout 
his breakin’ Jim of stealin’ oats with a 
couple of loads of salt. We had a hot 
political meeting right there, and Over- 
brook looks worse’n me. | bet he won't 
break no more horses of oat-stealin’— 
he broke Jim, all right, and he just natur- 
ally broke him of chicken-shootin’ at the 
same time.” 
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BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


At this season when sportsmen’s thoughts are turning to the rifle and the gun, keep ever 
in mind, | do adjure you—young and old—that the birds and the game animals are in sore 
need of protection. Only through the moderate use of your gun and by your example in 
the field, may the efforts for protection, which some of us are making, be productive. 

The conduct of a man in the field is the surest index of that man’s character. Boys do 
not always inherit sportsmanly principles. Mostly they are dependent upon the home 
teaching and the example of their elders; and on that account, sad to relate, many arrive at 
man’s estate unenlightened on this subject, and err through ignorance. But a man’s plea 
of ignorance in these days of protective activity, 1s a reflection on his intelligence. 

So I say, the conduct of a man in the sporting field is a trustworthy index of that man’s 
character. Type does not vary in the quality of its expression, whether the plane of action 
be in town or in country. The man who is merciless to his horse and to his dog, 1s very apt 
to be inconsiderate of his womenkind. The man who speeds his automobile indifferent to 
the comfort—not to say rights—of his fellow citizens, is the man mho slaughters birds, regard- 
less of ethics and the future supply. The man who keeps on killing so long as there is a 
bird in sight, or a cartridge in his gun, is the man who answers the prayer for support of 
forest preservation with the selfish sophistry that the trees will last as long as he lives. The 
man who hunts his birds or his animals in an unsportsmanlike manner, is the man of 


whom you need beware when you come to business or social dealings. 

In a word, the man who earns and lives up to the honorable title of sportsman, 1s no 
more or less than a considerate gentleman—a man. 

Be ambitious to manifest a right to that title on your shooting trips this season. 


The action of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club in deciding to 


eg close its gates to the public if 
Rally for ; . * aoe ia 

it Should be found ‘impossible 
Decency 


to stop professional betting,” 
is to be ‘highly commended. 
Had The Jockey Club shown an equal de- 
termination to clean the game of its cor- 
rupting element, very likely prohibition of 
all betting would not have become a law 
in the State of New York. It cannot be 
said that The Jockey Club showed either 
a sympathetic or an intelligent spirit. 
There was no question of lawlessness in 
the betting as conducted; nor that laxity 
in control of the betting gave ample reason 
for the charge that the youth were being 
debauched through opportunity to wager 
small sums. The one forceful move to- 
ward reformation made by The Jockey 
Club it almost immediately retraced. With 
the Club showing such indifference to nox- 
ious conditions that were known to exist, 
it was more than probable the anti-racing 
bill would be carried. And when there were 


arrayed at Albany numbers of the sporting 
fraternity flourishing “wads” of money 
and publicly proclaiming their intention 
to buy legislation—support of Mr. Hughes 
in his anti-betting crusade was not only 
inevitable, but it was eminently desirable. 
The racing people killed their own goose 
by permitting a dissolute, vulgar element to 
stand before the public as their champion. 
The spectacle of the “sports” of the 
Great White Way beseeching protection 
for their virtue was a sight for the Gods of 
Chance and of Salome, the seven-veiled 
daughter of—Broadway. Also it drove all 
decent people to the opposition, however 
strongly they had felt the unwisdom of 
prohibition, 
For my part I confess | am 
one of those who believe in 


Prohibition : 

regulation rather than pro- 
Confesses a 

hibition. I must always feel 
Weakness Ee 


that the best service we can 
give man is to strengthen 
his moral fiber so as to resist temptation 
rather than to weaken his character by 


IIo 
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taking temptation out of his path. | 
feel always the potent wisdom of those in- 
spiring words of Phillips Brooks—“O do 
not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 
men. Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers. Pray for powers equal to your 
tasks.” 

It seems to me this is the spirit which 
should underlie all reform movement. 
Only by such procedure shall we build up 
a race of men of worth and of strength. 
1 am no believer in prohibition. The same 
energy which sways prohibition move- 
ments could easier, and with infinitely 
more value to mankind, be directed to- 
wards sensible, healthful regulation. 

As to race-track betting itself, the law 
of course must not be violated. Every 
right-minded citizen will uphold the courts; 
no man worthy of citizenship will condone 
law-breaking. As to racing itself, | am 
inclined to think it would be excellent for 
the sport and for the community if several 
of the tracks were, as threatened, broken 
up into building lots. There are now too 
many tracks around New York. The 
legitimate interest and racing could be 
served very easily by two. 

If you cannot enforce regulation either 
for dearth of sympathy or through need of 
power, then prohibition is the only re- 
course; it is better to forbid altogether 
than to weakly permit infringement of 
regulation. But the acceptance of prohi- 
bition is a confession of weakness—which 
is discreditable to a young nation, and 
to a virile people. 


I must add also in this con- 
nection that the renomination 
of Governor Hughes is ear- 
nestly hoped for by the best 
element of New York citizens. 
However we may disagree with Mr. Hughes 
as to the method of his reforms, the fact 
remains that he is a high-minded, honest 
official who is doing what he believes to be 
the best for all the people. If other cause 
for supporting him were wanting, the 
character of those who are opposing his 
renomination would supply it. New York 
in its present rotten political condition 
needs a man of high character, unswerv- 
ing purpose and unfaltering courage. Mr. 
Hughes is that man and he ought to be 
re-elected. 


Hughes 
the Man 


George A. Adee, who died 
the second week in August, 


An : ‘ 
; was the type of American in 
American : aa 
whose possession we rejoice. 
Sportsman 


He was a sportsman who 
always ‘“‘played the game”; 
who took his victories generously and his 
defeats gallantly; who scorned trickery 
and never failed to give his opponent a 
fair chance. He was unswervingly honest, 
unselfishly fair, and genuinely modest. His 
influence at Yale would be hard to esti- 
mate. He was a fine type—a man whose 
influence was always for the right. George 
Adee has passed away but his spirit goes 
marching on; for it is consoling at such 
moments to feel that amidst high finance 
and other corrupting manifestations of 
money-grubbing, the type which George 
Adee personified is not a rare one, although 
Mr. Adee was a rare example of the type. 


The autumn school opening 
prompts me to say there is no 


The a ee 

lesson of deeper significance for 
Modern é 

teachers to expound to their 
Wonder 

scholars than that one preg- 
Tale ; 


nant with the personal responsi- 

bility of every American for the 
safeguarding of the forests, and the wild 
animal, bird and fish life. Not alone asa 
food supply but for the maintenance of 
the country and the prosperity of the 
people. 

| suppose the superficial thinker will 
call this an overdrawn picture. But study 
the well-attested figures on the rela- 
tionship of forest preservation and the 
water supply; on the protection of in- 
sectivorous birds and agriculture; and on 
fish- life conservation and the market 
price. 

Much of the effort to arouse interest in 
this cause among our neighbors is labor 
lost; not because our neighbors are lacking 
intelligence, but because they are too 
much occupied with money-making. It 
is therefore to the rising generation that 
we must look for help. If we can educate 
and enlist the active aid of these, in whose 
hands are vested the future of protective 
and preservative politics, we may view 
the outlook with some comfort. 

Hence it is that at every public and at 
every private school no opportunity should 
be lost to tell the impressive story of 
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America’s amazing waste of its woncrous 
natural resources. 


One of the most important 
features of that wise Gover- 


ian nors’ Conference which Presi- 
sede dent Roosevelt called last win- 
Thankful 


ter, was the bringing together 
the heads of the States and 
the opportunity thus offered of talking 
directly to the people on these vital sub- 
jects. 

All the time there is encouraging evi- 
dence that the people are beginning to see 
profit in protection. Even Congress feels 
the popular awakening and responds— 
occasionally, as for instance, when it pur- 
chased thirteen thousand acres of the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, in Montana, and 
set it aside for a bison reserve. Such was 
the result of the movement started by the 
Bison Society, and it means that this most 
conspicuous of American fauna is saved 
from extinction. The Society proposes to 
stock this reserve with a small herd and is 
entirely dependent on general subscrip- 
tions, therefore it is to be hoped Americans 
will respond to their patriotic appeal. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the secretary, 
Ernest Harold Baynes, Sunset Ridge, 
Meriden, N. H., or to Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
the Bronx Zodlogical Park, New York 
City. 

This reserve covers an area of about 
twenty square miles near Missoula, Mon- 
tana, and is a most desirable range. 


Another highly commendable 
act of Congress was the pass- 


Alaska . 

ing of a much-needed Alas- 
Halts the k menntow Few. h 
aie an game law. Few, perhaps, 


realize the slaughter that had 

been going on in this penin- 
sula where live some of the most notable 
examples of bear and moose and sheep 
on the American continent. 

The new law, for which the Hon. W. 
E. Humphrey is sponsor, provides for a 
license system, under which non-residents 
must pay one hundred dollars for the privi- 
lege of hunting on the Kenai Peninsula. 
Each license carries with it authorization 
to ship out of the country two moose, if 
killed north of lat. 60 degrees, four deer, 
three caribou, three mountain sheep, three 
goats and three brown bears—certainly 
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enough in all conscience for any sports- 
man. The sale of all game is prohibited 
in close season—hitherto the loophole 
through which head and market hunters 
have been able to keep up their devastat- 
ing work uninterruptedly. 

The Governor will employ the game 
wardens, but he is to be aided by all 


United States government officers who 
may be stationed in the Territory. The 


law is simply worded and exhibits a frank 
appreciation of local needs and a spirit of 
fairness to all. It is, in fact, one of the 
fairest laws that has been promulgated. 
At the same time its intention to pursue 
and to punish offenders is unmistakably 
set forth—the penalties being not only con- 
fiscation of trophies and outfits, but fine, 
or imprisonment, or both. 


Perhaps the most practical 
method for the general pres- 


The ; c ; 
ervation of our fauna, is the 
People ‘ sae 
game refuge plan which Presi- 
Want It ; : 
dent Roosevelt has advocated 
so stoutly. This idea was 


originally advanced, I believe, by the 
Boone and Crockett Club, a member being 
sent through the country to report on sec- 
tions desirable for such sequestration. Of 
course there is no thought to set aside sec- 
tions possible for agriculture, so criticisms 
on that score are disarmed. The game 
refuge is intended to be just what the word 
signifies—a harbor of safety in which 
neither birds nor animals may be killed— 
an immunity from harm that will speedily 
become known to both. 

There is so much of common sense in 
the provision that it appeals to the people. 
In 1907 the Wichita Reserve became a 
law in Oklahoma. Following this, the 
people of Utah asked for and were granted 
the establishment of a refuge in a portion 
of the Grand Canyon Forest Reserve; and 
now the residents of Washington are ask- 
ing that a part of the Olympic Forest 
Reserve be also set aside as a refuge 
“for the protection of game animals, 
birds and fishes therein and as a breed- 
ing place for them.” This request was 
crystallized by Mr. Humphrey into an 
act which was passed last winter by the 
House of Representatives, and in its be- 
coming law appears to rest the last hope 
of saving the remaining few of the Pacific 
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Coast elk. The State of Washington 
has endeavored to protect these animals 
by a close season, but the help of the 
Federal authorities and the forest war- 
dens are needed to rescue the remnant 
from utter extinction. 


I believe | am right in saying 


. that the most essential ele- 
Uniform 

; ment to the successful preser- 

Law is : a - ‘ 

Good vation of game birds is uni- 

cities formity of protective laws 

within the state. It seems so 

patent that argument is un- 

necessary. To vary the opening or closing 


of the season on quail, for example, in two 
or three adjoining counties, is simply to 
invite lawlessness; for it may as well be 
accepted at the start that when the aver- 
age gunner is out for quail, his geographical 
reckoning is unreliable. Not only does 
such lack of uniformity throw temptation 
in the way of the weak or the vicious, but 
it greatly augments the difficulties of the 
warden. I am glad to see, therefore, that 
the Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania 
have declared in favor of a uniform law 
for the entire State. Unquestionably it is 
right, and certainly it will have the en- 
dorsement of all intelligent men. Such a 
recommendation should develop into a law 
in every state. 

Of course it means that some must sac- 
rifice a part of their shooting, but no man 
will think of that alongside the great 
question of saving our birds, which not 
only is desirable from a humane point of 
view but is good business as well. 

Just as certain as the sun shines, so cer- 
tain will the time come before very long 
when there will be no birds, unless we 
now give them a chance for their lives. 
So that it is not only the conserving of 
bird life, but the conserving of the sport 
and the pleasure of future generations. 
There are types of human brutes who 
care nothing for the future so long as their 
own selfish desires are gratified, but | 
must feel this kind of man to be much in 
the minority. 

I commend the suggestion of the Penn- 
sylvania Commissioners to all states with 
conflicting game laws. If this coming 
season could see every legislature putting 
such a recommendation into law, it would 
be an epoch in game protection. 
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Often I have been asked what, 
in the range of my experience 


Good ; 

Geum from elephants to snipe, I re- 

Pte gard as returning the most 
genuine sport, in the sense of 

Influence 


recreation or relaxation. I 

have always replied that a 
day over a pair of good dogs after 
quail, seem to me to furnish about its 
highest and most enjoyable expression. 
There is not the danger that appeals to 
the venturesome nature, but there is the 
thrill of: the open, and the intellectual 
pleasure of watching the dogs at their 
work. And this suggests the thought, 
that one of the most practical influences 
working diligently and _ satisfactorily for 
the preservation of quail is the Field Trial 
club. 

These clubs are well scattered over the 
country and through their trials every 
autumn not only keep up the breed of 
field dog, but are an unappreciated power 
in spreading the spirit of protection. The 
trials themselves are good sport. The 
competition is hard, the handling expert, 
the dogs are the best that breeder and 
master training can produce; and there is 
almost a total absence of the objectionable 
public betting. 

The conditions under which the trials 
are held add many pleasing features to the 
competition itself. After a day on a horse 
in the open comes the gathering around 
the fire at night and a general discussion 
of dog by the men who know, without 
questionable stories and profanity. This 
last is a pleasing feature which, in my 
experience, | have generally found to 
obtain among the class of men who play 
in the open and follow the sports that 
take them into the woods (forest) and the 
fields. 

To those who would relish sport for its 
own sake, I earnestly advise attendance at 
some of these field trial meets. The season 
began on the 25th of August with the 
North Dakota Club, followed by the Mani- 
toba Trial, September ist; the Oregon 
will be held September 24; the Pacific 
Northwest in Washington, September 30; 
the Central, in Ohio, November 2; the 
Dayton Pointer Club, November 4; the 
Independent, in Illinois, November 9; the 
Kentucky, November 16; the Continental 
in North Carolina, November 23; the 
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Pointer Club, November 30; the Virginia, 
December 8; the Eastern, probably in 
Mississippi, January 4, 1909; the United 
States and National Championship in Ten- 
nessee, January 11; and the Lone Star 
and North Texas on January 26 and 27, 
respectively. 

I give this list at length for the pur- 
pose of showing how wide a territory the 
circuit covers and the opportunity it offers 
for the attendance of sportsmen over the 
country. 

In addition to the pleasure to be enjoyed 
from watching the trials, one may also 
secure good private shooting. Every one 
of these clubs controls in one way or an- 
other a preserve of ten thousand or more 
acres and pays the strictest attention to 
the welfare of the birds thereon, which are 
the prime necessities to successful trials. 
With this active effort and the continuous 
education it gives recruits in the matter 
of letting the birds have a fair show, it is 
obvious that this chain of clubs is exerting 
a wide and beneficent influence. 


Scarcely less notable than the 
Olympic Games was the recent 


Asi : ; 

— relay race from New York to 
Sport eo é 
pee Chicago, the longest and the most 
Life remarkable on record. It was 

conducted by the Y. M. C. A. 


organization and carried out by 
the Y. M. C. A. members. The run was 
started from City Hall of New York and 
finished at the City Hall of Chicago, 1092 
miles. 
The number of boys engaged were 1131, 
who took 114 hours and 46 minutes to 
cover the distance in relays of one-half 
mile each, which considerably bettered the 
planned schedule of 126 hours and 37 
minutes. The average number of miles 
an hour was 9.5 and the average time per 
mile 6 minutes and g seconds. It speaks 
well for the organization that a relay pro- 
gramme extending over nearly five days 
was Carried out day and night with so little 
loss of time. 

Apart from the discipline perhaps the 
most lasting lesson for the young men 
concerned the advantages of mutual activ- 
ity, which in athletics is known as team 
play, and which, legitimately balanced, is 
an important element in almost every 
struggle, athletic or industrial. 
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Whenever a man does a wor- 
thy thing voices are not lack- 


The : : : : 
ing to question his motives 
oiea or his results. | ose it 
Ss »S 3. Ss se 
Throwers : . zal wh oo 
is the distinctive tribute of 
the non-doer to the doer of 
things. Explorers appear to be a favorite 


target for the pea shooters. Let one but 
penetrate an unknown section and forth- 
with, from among those who never have 
ventured beyond beaten tourist paths, 
arise the decriers and the mud throwers. 

Recently Dr. Hamilton Rice returned 
from an untraveled section of South 
America, only to be met by such an attack 
from an unknown Mr. Mee who declared 
this region already thoroughly explored 
and mapped. It is no province of mine to 
take up the fights of explorers, and Doctor 
Rice is quite capable of defending himself; 
but I happen to know something of South 
America, and also | happen to hold mud- 
slingers in contempt. 

It is quite true that there are not many 
sections of the upper half of South America 
which were not in some part visited by 
those early adventurers whom Spain and 
Portugal sent into this great southern con- 
tinent during the two centuries following 
the discovery of America,—but scarcely 
one of these is reliably mapped. The 
region which Doctor Rice visited is that 
vast tract of country bounded on the north 
by the Guaviare River, on the south by the 
Amazon, and on the west by the Andes. 
Though that region has been visited, it 
has not been explored, and is for all prac- 
tical purposes an unknown country of 
which the mapping is vague. 

Doctor Rice sought to determine the 
course of one of its most important rivers, 
the Waupes, as well as to describe the ter- 
ritory through which it flows. I have no 
doubt that his account when it appears will 
be interesting as well as a welcome contri- 
bution to the little-known geography of 
that area. 

When John J. Hayes, the Olym- 
pic winner of this year’s Mara- 


Al : 

cond thon, had ended a half-mile ex- 
nd hibition run at the games of 
Hobson 


the Eccentric Firemen, at Celtic 
Park the day after he returned 
from London, he was hugged and kissed 
by the women and embraced and hand- 
shaken and shoulder-ridden by the men. 
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Who says our temperament is deficient 
in Latin quality! 


If every speed maniac would 
run into a trolley pole or a 


nn water hydrant or something 
os 4 equally resisting, and knock 
“$8 his fool head off, we could 
Maniac 


view his dementia with 
patience; but the unfortunate 
fact is that his destruction usually entails 
sacrifice of innocent passengers either in 
his car or in the one with which he 
collides. 

The reckless driver of automobiles is both 
a local nuisance and a menace to public 
safety, and it is time that he received 
severe treatment. Either the automobile 
clubs and associations must put a stop to 
reckless driving, or the people of the state 
will make laws which will work a real hard- 
ship upon all owners of motor cars. Con- 
sidering the offense, and the temper of 
public opinion, it seems to me that for 
The Automobile Club to warn members 
—both by printed notice and by men 
along such stretches of road where the 
local authorities are endeavoring to abate 
the reckless-speed nuisance, if indeed not 
to safeguard life—is not only questionable 
in law, but a downright discreditable pro- 
ceeding. It is encouraging indifference to 
the letter of the law, and certainly to the 
spirit of legitimate recreation. The Amer- 
ican Automobile Association gives a better 
appreciation of its opportunity by issuing 
to its members a strong appeal to quit law- 
less and dangerous speeding. 

Both these organizations have it in 
their power to exercise a check on this 
mania. Instead of warning its members of 
traps, The Automobile Club should warn 
its members against repeated reckless driv- 
ing under penalty of forfeiting member- 
ship. That would be a little more in keep- 
ing with an organization of its charac- 
ter and personnel. Individuals of the 
Club frequently express themselves through 
the newspapers as averse to the reckless 
driving, and I do not doubt the honesty of 
their sentiment, but the public wants to 
see official action by the Club itself, which 
counts among its members many of our 
most influential citizens, and could, if that 
influence were exerted in the right direc- 
tion, save the situation. 
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Many remedies have been sug- 
gested for the correction of 


Common ; ee 
reckless driving. One that 
rape seems to have much p 
seems ave c opu- 
the Best Por 


larity in some of the lay peri- 
odicals is a law forbidding the 
installation of an engine capable of driving 
acar over twenty miles an hour. Of course 
such a law would be inconceivably unde- 
sirable, unjust and retrogressive; and as a 
matter of fact would not be remedial— 
because there would remain the towns 
where this gear-limited speed would be 
excessive—and needless to say the machine 
would be driven to that limit at all times. 
That such legal redress is seriously dis- 
cussed, however, by some of our leading 
reviews, shows how outraged is public feel- 
ing and how sure is retribution to overtake 
the entire automobile industry. 

We are certain to have new laws regu- 
lating the speed of automobiles, and it is 
just as certain we need them, but common- 
sense should prevail in their making. It 
is up to the automobile clubs and the asso- 
ciations to throw their influence into the 
breach in order that undue severity may 
not result. 





The trouble to-day is failure 
to sufficiently punish the reck- 


Stripes 7 ° 
P less driver. We constantly 
and 7 
read of a wealthy scorcher 
Bars : a 
: who deliberately defies the 
for Him : 


warning of the motor-cycle 
policeman, and sets out on a 
race to get away from him. The fine of 
ten to twenty-five dollars for a man of 
this sort is ridiculous and makes no im- 
pression as we see, for the offense is com- 
mitted over and over again by the same 
individuals. Around New York there are 
half a dozen such who are continuously be- 
ing arrested and as continuously offending. 

Anent accidents, there is a great deal 
of talk in the papers of exacting a thorough 
examination of all those who apply for 
license, thus intimating that the majority 
of accidents are the result of incompetence 
in the driver; but such is not the fact. 
There is no doubt of the desirability of in- 
sisting on an examination of the chauffeur 
before he is given a license, but the truth 
is that the reckless driving and the greatest 
number of accidents come not from the 
incompetence or the ignorance of the man 
at the wheel, but from absolute reckless- 
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ness. The men who give the most trouble 
belong to the expert-driver class. 

There is only one way to stop reckless 
driving, and that is by rigidly enforcing a 
few simple laws. The first offense should 
be punished by a fine, the second offense 
by revocation of license for a given period 
—a month say—and the third offense 
should be punished by a term of imprison- 
ment. Accidents that result in the death 
of innocent victims should produce a 
charge of manslaughter. 

If several of the reckless drivers, who 
apparently consider themselves immune 
because of their prominence, should serve 
a term in jail, | think there would be an 
end to criminally heedless speeding. 


There are also three other 
minor though very annoying 


Odor ‘ ot 
nuisances for which the motor- 
Also : : ea os 
é ist is accountable and which 
Odious ; 
: A he will do well to abandon 
Likewise ° 
before made the subject of 
Odam : 


legal discipline. One of these 
is the use of acetylene lights on 
ferries and in the built-up and lighted por- 
tions of the city; another is cutting out 
the muffler to let loose the irritating and 
noisy exhaust; the third is flooding the 
engine with oil and so creating an offensive 
smoke and odor. Cutting out the muffler 
to attract attention is a vanity that may 
be excused only in the very young with 
his first car. 

That was rather a boomer- 
ang which Mr. W. K. Van- 


— derbilt, Jr., and Mr. Robert 
Graves hurled at the Auto- 
Boomerang 


mobile Club through the 
resolution they succeeded 
in spreading on the records of the Auto- 
mobile Association. It may have been a 
pleasing exercise of power, but it does not 
seem tome that the health or the self-respect 
of the A. A. A. was conserved thereby. 
Always the peace and wholesome con- 
duct of one or another branch of our 
sport is being disturbed by individuals who 
regard their own views or vanities as para- 
mount to the sport itself. Why Mr. Van- 
derbilt and his friends should seek to dis- 
rupt what appeared to be a very satisfac- 
tory regulation of international automobile 
racing in America, is not of interest one 
way or another, but it seems a pity all the 


same that the staid and good members of 
the A. A. A. should allow themselves to 
be drawn into one of these ‘bitter wars.” 
And what is the use of it? What good 
does it serve? If the racing board mem- 
bers of the A. A. A. were not satisfied with 
the conduct of the cup events held by the 
Automobile Club, there was no reason why 
they should not have their own races. 
There are certainly enough tracks in the 
country for two organizations and enough 
automobile owners and automobile manu- 
facturers to keep two or three organiza- 
tions busy. Meanwhile the Automobile 
Club will continue to be recognized by the 
foreign clubs, and, because of its prece- 
dence, attract conservative automobilists 
as the one best fitted to conduct interna- 
tional racing. 
Some notable illustrations 
of the enduring quality of 


Testin 

in ad the automobile have been 
‘ yrovided for our considera- 

Automobile I sh 


tion during 1908. First, 

there was the Briarcliff 
Trophy Race where twenty-two cars raced 
six hours with an average speed of forty- 
eight miles the hour over roads especially 
chosen to test them, and eighteen out of 
the twenty-two completed the journey 
without mishap. 

Then there was also the Glidden, with 
forty-six starters and twenty-eight cars 
that finished the 1670 mile run with per- 
fect scores; not to mention several sealed- 
bonnet races in which the car of American 
manufacture has demonstrated its worthi- 
ness. Noticeable have been the perform- 
ances of the cheaper, lighter cars; not to 
say that the inexpensive car has better 
machinery in it than the more costly one, 
but that the lighter car is one of unques- 
tioned popularity, and is making good. 


But the most convincing il- 
lustration of what a first- 


The , 
class car is capable, was fur- 
New York A tas : 
ma nished by the Thomas in the 
othe recently finished race from 
New York to Paris. This 
Race 


was the race which, it may 
be remembered, was inspired 
by the from Peking to Paris race won by 
Prince Borghese with the Itala car last 
year under the auspices of the French 
journal, Le Matin. 














The View-Point 


The idea of a trip from New York to 
Paris was suggested by Le Matin, which 
invited the New York Times to share the 
joint conduct of the venture. Six cars 
started from Times Square, New York, 
on Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, 1908: 
three French cars (Sizaire et Naudin, the 
Moto Block, and the De Dion), one German 
(the Protos), one Italian (the Zust), and 
one American (the Thomas). The Sizaire 
car retired after running one hundred miles; 
the Moto Block-ran to Clinton, lowa, (1300 
miles) and then gave up. The De Dion 
made the trip successfully across the 
United States to San Francisco, from 
which it took ship to Seattle and then on 
to Japan. It reached Vladivostok, but 
retired from the contest at that place. 


The Thomas, De Dion and 
Zust cars took the lead at the 
Thomas s 
very start, running together as 
Takes : : < 
eceae far as Rochester, while the 
Protos and Moto Block fell 


behind on the first day. At 
Rochester, the Zust fell behind, and the 
Thomas outran the De Dion after leaving 
Buffalo, never again to be overtaken in 
the United States. The Thomas car led 
into Chicago by one day; it had gained 
three days on the Italian car at Omaha, 
reaching Ogden six days ahead of the 
Zust, which was far in the lead of the De 
Dion, and arriving at San Francisco nine 
days before the Italian and fourteen days 
before the French car. In a word, the 
Thomas car made the run from New: York 
to San Francisco in 42 days. At San 
Francisco, in accordance with the pro- 
gramme, the Thomas shipped for Seattle 
where it was to trans-ship for Valdez in 
Alaska, at which point it was to begin the 
run across Alaska to Nome, according to 
the original plans. Finding Alaska impos- 
sible for travel, the Thomas shipped back 
to Seattle and thence to Kobe, Japan, via 
Yokohama. At Kobe, the Thomas started 
again under its own power. This portion 
of the journey was merely taken as a means 
of reaching Vladivostok. 

When the Thomas car reached San 
Francisco, the Protos was in Wyoming. 
By the time the Zust arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, the Thomas had already discovered 
the impossibility of crossing Alaska, and 
was returning to Seattle by the time the 
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Italian and French cars had arrived at 
Seattle on their way north. The French 
and the Italian cars shipped without delay 
to Japan, and the Thomas car followed the 
same course a week later on its return to 
Seattle from the north. The Protos which, 
at this time, had still 1100 miles to run to 
complete the trip across America, shipped 
by rail from Pocatello, in Idaho, to Seattle, 
it being then twenty-three days behind the 
Thomas car. It arrived in Seattle how- 
ever before the Thomas car got back from 
the North, and was thus able to embark 
ahead of the car which had distanced it in 
the run across America. 


The withdrawal of the De Dion 
at Vladivostok left only the 


Startin je 
€ Thomas, the Protos and the 
Across : ce ® 
: Zust in the race. The Protos 
Sibera 


started one hour before the 
Thomas, but got stuck in the 
mud before the day was over, and when 
the American car came along it pulled 
the German car out of its difficulties (Eng- 
lish papers please copy), and that put 


them on even terms again. The lead 
alternated across Siberia between these 
two cars. The Germans were first to 


reach Chita by two days and thereby won 
a thousand-dollar cup offered by the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. The Thomas overtook 
the Germans on the shores of Lake Baikal 
but arrived just too late to get on the same 
boat. Although compelled to wait twen- 
ty-four hours, the Thomas car did, never- 
theless, overtake the German car a few 
days later and held the lead up to the 
Russian border where it stripped a gear 
and the Germans reached Moscow and St. 
Petersburg in the lead and thereby cap- 
tured a second thousand-dollars’ prize 
offered by the Russian Automobile Club. 


The Germans reached Moscow 
three days in advance of the 
Thomas, and the splendid roads 
of Europe enabled it to main- 
tain that advantage into Berlin 
and on into Paris. The Protos beat the 
Thomas into Berlin by two days and 
reached Paris the day that the American 
car reached Berlin. The Thomas took 
four days for the final run from Berlin to 
Paris, winning the race by twenty-six days 
because of its thirty days allowance. This 


At the 
Finish 
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allowance was decided upon by the Race 
Committee at the time it found a change 
in the original route necessary. The 
Thomas car had earned fifteen days’ lead 
over the French and Italian cars in the 
United States, and fifteen additional over 
the Protos car on the calculated time it 
would have taken the Germans to cover 
the 1100 miles they shipped by railroad. 
The record of the cars is very interesting. 
The Thomas ran 3836 miles in America in 
forty-two days and 8280 miles in Asia and 
Europe in seventy days, a total of 12,116 
miles in one hundred and twelve days. 
The Protos covered 2607 miles in America 
in sixty-five days and 8280 miles in Asia 
and Europe in sixty-five days, making a 
total of 10,887 miles in 130 days. The total 
time consumed by the Thomas car for all its 
journey from New York to Paris was 170 
days. 
Lieutenant Koeppen of the 
Protos and George Schuster 


The Men a , 
of the Thomas were the only 
Endured oe 
two men to make the entire 
Also 


trip from New York to Paris. 
Koeppen had two chauffeurs 
from New York to Chicago, a fresh man at 
Chicago to Seattle and two other fresh 
men from Vladivostok to Paris, making 
five drivers in all. The American car had 
four drivers, Montague Roberts took the 
car from New York to Cheyenne, where 
Mathewson took it to Ogden, where Brinker 
took it on to San Francisco. Schuster up 
to San Francisco had been the mechanician. 
At San Francisco he took the wheel and 
drove the car from that time until it ended 
the run at Paris. Schuster’s exhibition of 
endurance is well-nigh as notable as that 
of his car. The car was sixty horse power 
of the ordinary stock model with the excep- 
tion of some alterations in the matter of 
extra tanks and straight axles. 
At the time of this writing the Italian 
car has not reached Paris. 


It ought to be added here that 
the roads across the United 


There : fis 

bomen States were always difficult, for 

cian the greater part of the time 
being deep in mud or in snow. 

Others Hey 


The only mishap of any conse- 
quence which occurred to the 
Thomas car in the United States was near 
All told, seven days 


Goldfield, Nevada. 


were spent in lay-offs from New York to 
San Francisco, which makes a little over 
thirty-four days of actual traveling, and 
that means an average of 112 miles a day. 
The best day’s run was 388 miles in crossing 
the California line, and the poorest was 
nine miles when the car was bucking snow- 
drifts in Indiana. 

The only other previous run across the 
United States in winter was in 1904, when 
Megargle covered the distance in 200 days. 
In the summer of that same year, 1904, 
L. L. Whitman drove a Franklin car from 
San Francisco to New York in 32 days, 
23 hours and 40 minutes. This was 
made over the direct route across the 
Sierra Nevadas and under the best of 
weather conditions, and is, I believe, 
the record trip under ordinary touring 
conditions. This time was, however, bet- 
tered on two occasions in 1906, but in 
each of these cases the cars were run night 
and day with shifts of drivers. Under 
such conditions, 7.¢., of running practically 
twenty-four hours a day, one car made 
the distance in 15 days, 2 hours and 10 
minutes. 

All of which goes to prove that the auto- 
mobile has passed entirely out of the ex- 
perimental or play-thing stage, and is a 
dependable machine for work as well as 
for pleasure. 


The National Lawn Tennis 
Championship at Newport this 


ht- ‘ 
hn year furnished enough thought- 
ieisahtals food to keep us busy the bal- 
ee ance of the season. | hope the 


gentlemen intimately — con- 
cerned with the management 
of the Association and the lawn tennis 
men themselves, will partake generously of 
the bountiful repast spread for our con- 
sideration. The future game will | am 
sure profit by their refreshment. Play 
during 1908 indicates that the Ameri- 
can first class is about to become extinct 
along with the egret. If it were not for 
W. A. Larned we literally would be with- 
out one single high-class player of the 
type of which a few years ago there used 
always to be half a dozen, with others 
coming on. 
Beals Wright may be called a player of 
the first class, but he only just does get in, 
and the distance between him and Larned 


4 
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is wide. What is the reason that the 
quality of our first lawn tennis class is 
lowering? Natural individual ability is 
not lacking; but the art has distinctly de- 
teriorated. Exp!anation lies in that essen- 
tially American tendency to seek short 
cuts to success which results in superficial 
brilliancy. It is the slapjack, hit-or-miss 
style which cannot stand up against 
thorough good form grounded on knowl- 
edge and practice. 

The Newport Tournament actually did 
not reveal one single man who gives 
prospect of becoming a fitting member 
of the first class until he changes his 
form. In this connection | wish, how- 
ever, to commend the work of Touchard 
and Mathewy. 


One-stroke men seem to be the 
only hope of the future, and a 


The a , ; 
forlorn hope it is. ‘The on-com- 
One ‘ 
ers obviously believe the Alpha 
aye and Omega to be—bang the ball 
Class 


and then get to the net. Clever 

service appears to be almost uni- 
versal, and nearly every player is good on 
one style of attack; but as for all-round 
tennis, as for finesse—there was mighty 
little of it in evidence on the Newport 
courts among the rank and file of the 
players. 

It is a pity that with so much promising 
material the situation should be not more 
pleasing, for as it is a third-class, seasoned 
player of England could, | believe, go 
straight through our second class without 
faltering unless he happened to be over- 
come by stage fright at a single brilliant 
attack. 

The young players to-day seem to feel 
that if they cannot get into the first class 
in a season or two, it isn’t “good enough” 
to take longer. They appear to think a 
novitiate period entirely unworthy if not 
unnecessary. There has been a wholesale 
searching for quick trips to success with all 
hope placed on a dazzling service or some 
one-stroke development, and the sham of 
it was laid bare this year as never before. 
The form and the all-round high-class 
work of W. A. Larned, with his nearly 
twenty years of tournament play, ex- 
posed the weakness of the superficially 
brilliant one stroke play that ruled at 
Newport. 


The conduct of the Newport 
Tournament this year slightly 


Tail : 
a ‘ bettered that of 1907, but still 
pit . left a deal to be desired. It seems 

too bad this most important event 
Dog 


of our tennis year could not re- 
ceive a little more serious atten- 
tion from the Committee who now appear 
to view it as a species of social merry-go- 
round, No one begrudges these gentlemen 
their use of the Association and the week 
at Newport if only they are clever enough 
to play both ends of the game simulta- 
neously and with equal dexterity. No- 
body, | am sure, will wish to deprive these 
gentlemen their amusement, but cannot 
the tournament also be conducted with 
competency? Why need the game also 
pay tribute to Mammon? 

I was glad to see the efforts at correcting 
foot-faults, and it is illustrative of the 
American habit to which | have already 
alluded, that one or two of the leading 
players made unpleasant exhibitions on 
the courts by their unsportsmanlike objec- 
tion to rulings. 

In the most important of the matches 
the line officials were sufficient in numbers 
and as satisfactory as could be expected in 
their work, but in most of the matches 
enough line officials were not supplied. 


‘\ The play of the season has 
been curious rather than inter- 


Pl : 

ay esting, and Longwood, where 
Curious . fap 
aan Little defeated Wright, fur- 
iene nished a consistent and fitting 


beginning to the year’s im- 
portant final tournaments. 
Wright had previously beaten G. L. Wrenn, 
Jr., and Alexander in the Longwood tour- 
nament before he suffered defeat at the 
hands of Little who was playing, perhaps, 
the best game he had ever shown, while 
Wright was showing, if not his poorest, at 
least somewhere near it. Larned at this 
same tournament had no difficulty what- 
ever in beating Little with great ease. 
The succession of triumphs in straight 
sets at Newport was rather remarkable, 
practically all of them being easily won. 
Clothier beat Little with extreme ease in 
three straight sets; Alexander defeated 
Clothier in the same number of sets and 
with almost” as much ease, while Wright 
beat Alexander in straight sets, thereby 
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showing somewhat of return to his normal 
form and thus winning the All-comers with 
the privilege of challenging Larned. 

The most interesting, and | should say, 
the only interesting element in the Larned- 
Wright match for the championship, was 
its revelation of really high-class form as 
distinguished from the sporadically bril- 
liant and superficial variety which is now 
passing current for it. Although I want to 
add that Wright has some of the ground- 
ing in his strokes that makes for real first- 
class form. There were moments in the 
match that Wright played up to Larned, but 
for the most part the veteran had him in 
hand from start to finish, and, if | may be 
permitted the slang, literally ‘‘played horse” 
with him sofar as judgment and finesse were 
concerned. Mr. Wright's play was vigorous 
and dashing, the type of the play which 
our younger school appear to be emulating; 
but Mr. Larned was always finished, as well 
as brilliant. That he won in straight sets 
(6-1, 6-3, 8-6) is indication enough of the 
comparative difference of the two players. 

It is the fourth time that Mr. Larned has 
won the honor, and for all of the power of 
any of the players in sight to take it from 
him, he may retain the title indefinitely. 


As for the doubles play—sel- 
dom have we had a season of 


A Job ; 
poorer playing, the only team 
cugnined approaching first -class being 
é oac SU-Ciass e 
Doubles PI se 8 


Alexander and Hackett, who 

retain the title to the cham- 
pionship. In the play for the Eastern 
doubles, Wright and Little defeated Larned 
and Wrenn, neither team doing better than 
second-class work; and when Wright and 
Little met Alexander and Hackett, after 
having beaten the Western and Southern 
champions, the mediocrity of their play 
was painful. The Western team was com- 
posed of Waidner and Emerson, the South- 
ern of Whitehead and Winston, and each 
showed promise as well as the need of closer 
teamwork. It was sporting of them to enter. 


To put in a team for the Davis 
Cup trials when they can 


Davis é 

send no higher-class men than 
rtd Ritchie and Parke, is a sporting 
Chances 


thing for the English Tennis 
Association to do. Neither of 
these Englishmen is in a class with Larned 
or Wright, and we should win the trials for 


this Cup unless somebody is overtaken by 
paralysis. If Larned should make the 
journey to Australia with Wright, there 
will be a chance of our bringing back the 
Cup. I say a “‘chance”’ because if Larned 
should be at his most brilliant, the chance 
would be good; otherwise it looks as 
though the Cup will stay in the Antipodes. 
Apart from Larned there is no American 
playing or in sight who would stand any 
chance against the Australian Brookes, 
who is both brilliant and steady and 
has already taken the measure of Wright 
in straight sets. 


From time to time I receive 
letters from fishing-resort pro- 
prietors extolling sport in their 
waters and inviting my atten- 
tion to their particular locality. 
Of course | am always pleased to be helpful 
—whether to herald a piece of good fishing 
water or acclaim an honest hostelry—but 
naturally I cannot undertake to write 
paragraphs about every one of the sport- 
ing resorts concerning which information 
comes to me by the ton. There is one 
fact, however, that | wish to announce to 
the proprietors of fishing resorts as well as 
to their patrons, viz.—If you proprietors 
do not take measures to stop the unfair 
fishing methods which obtain, alas, on 
too many waters, there will be neither 
fish for the sportsmen, nor guests for the 
hotels. 

It has come to my ears this season that 
many trout streams are being fished with 
gangs of baited hooks, spinners of various 
kinds and other ingenious though unsports- 
man-like inventions for the purpose of 
killing fish. 

Isn't it too bad that mere size of 
bag, numbers of kill, appear to domi- 
nate the minds of so many! But there 
is a cheering side—for sportsmanship is 
all the time becoming better understood, 
and more general. Most of the offend- 
ers | really believe, are ignorant rather 
than mean; and yet, whatever the mo- 
tive, depletion of the waters is the re- 
sult. Therefore we must look spry, and 
reach out a restraining hand to save the 
sport. 

Let us educate where we may and 
punish where we must—and lose no time 
about it. 


Have 
A Care 
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I have the direct word of Doctor 
Eliot that the telegram sent him 


Di ear é 

hd jointly by President Roosevelt and 
Him : ‘ : 
me Assistant Secretary of State Bacon, 


on behalf of those penalized Har- 

vard oarsmen, was not given to the 
press by his office. 1 am pleased to make 
this public; and my desire to be fair to the 
distinguished President of Harvard must be 
my excuse for referring again to the sub- 
ject. As I have already stated, investiga- 
tion at the Washington end has been so 


IZ! 


thorough as to leave little doubt that the 
“leak” was at the Cambridge end. In the 
face of Doctor Eliot’s statement the re- 
sponsibility of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company appears to be established. 
Such an offense should not go unpunished 
and the Harvard office and the local West- 
ern Union should probe the matter until 
the real culprit has been uncovered and 
made to serve a lesson and point a moral 
—even though he be unprepared to adorn 
a tale. 




















IIE best article of desiccated food I 
ever used has come to me through the 
courtesy of Mr. G. S. Shirk. It looks like 
small glutinous grains, but when boiled 
turns out to be sweet corn perfect in flavor 
and consistency, and hardly to be told from 
the fresh article. A small handful makes 
a mess for two people. It is light, compact 
and keeps indefinitely. A bag of it will 
last out a trip. Mr. Shirk describes it 
as an invention of the Pennsylvania 


Dutch, to whose culinary genius we owe 
many old-fashioned dishes, such as apple 
butter. It is prepared as follows: Boil 
green ears of sweet corn, exactly as for 
the table. When cooked and after it 
cools, cut off the kernels with a sharp 
knife; spread them on a tin plate, and 
desiccate thoroughly in the oven. When 
desired for use stew exactly as you 
would canned corn. 
STEWART Epwarp WHITE. 











TREE PLANTING AROUND THE 
COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN 


HAVE been asked if it is advisable to 

set out trees, shrubs, and perennial 
plants in fall. The inquirer has built him- 
self a home in the country, and would like 
to do as much as possible towards the im- 
provement of the grounds about it this 
fall. 

In reply I would say that fall planting 
is quite as satisfactory as spring planting 
in most respects, and preferable in some. 
Spring planting interferes with the annual 
growth of tree, shrub, or plant at the very 
time it is beginning, while those set out at 
the proper season in fall generally adapt 
themselves to their new locations before 
the season closes in, and are in a condition 
to make a satisfactory growth as soon as 
the spring opens. There is, therefore, a 
gain of nearly a whole season by planting 
in fall rather than in spring. 

It will be noticed that I have spoken of 
“the proper season”’ for putting out plants 
in fall. By this is meant that period im- 
mediately following the completion of the 
plant’s work for the season, when it seems 
to be entirely at a standstill. It is likely, 
however, that its roots are more or less 
active, for we know that root-growth takes 
place after transplanting, but, to all out- 
ward appearance, the plant is wholly dor- 
mant. It has ripened its wood and — 
its leaves, and seems to be resting after 
season’s busy work. This is the time 
take it in hand—‘‘the proper season”’ of 
which I have spoken 

In doing this we should aim to disturb 
the roots as little as possible. If any are 
lost, there should be a proportionate cut- 
ting away of the branches. Have the 
places in which your plants are to be set 
in entire readiness to receive them before 
they are lifted from the places where they 
have been growing, or before they are 
unpacked from box or bundle in case they 
have been sent from the nursery. Make 
the holes large enough to enable you to 
spread out all the roots as naturally as pos- 


‘sible. If the ends of any have been in- 


jured, cut them off, leaving only fresh, 
healthy wood to come in contact with the 
soil. Set the plant in the hole made for 
it, and scatter fine soil over its roots. 
Settle this among them by churning the 
plant up and down carefully. When they 
are covered, press the soil firmly under the 
foot, to make it compact, and make sure 
that there are no open spaces among the 
roots. When the hole is about full of earth, 
apply enough water to thoroughly saturate 


E. REXFORD 


the soil to the depth of the roots. Then 
throw the rest of the soil about the base of 
the plant. This will serve as a mulch 
which will enable the soil below to retain 
all the moisture needed in the develop- 
ment of new-feeding roots, which are pro- 
duced in fall that they may be in readiness 
for the work of next season as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. If the late 
autumn months are dry ones, it may be 
necessary to apply water from time to 
time as long as the ground remains open. 

When cold weather is about to set in 
mulch the plants with coarse litter from 
the barnyard, hay, or straw. Let this 
covering be at least eight inches deep. It 
will ward off danger of injury to the new 
and tender roots from heaving of the soil, 
under the expansive action of frost. With- 
out such a covering these roots would most 
likely be torn from the soil into which they 
had penetrated, or would be broken from 
the larger roots with which they are con- 
nected, and no growth could take place in 
spring until new roots had been formed. 
Fall planting without protection is, there- 
fore, equivalent to spring planting. This 
protection can be easily given, and no one 
who cares for the welfare of his plants can 
afford to let them go into winter quarters 
without it. 


ARRANGEMENT OF SHRUBS ON THE 
HOME GROUNDS 


The same inquirer writes: ‘‘I wish you 
would give me a few suggestions about the 
arrangement of shrubs and hardy plants. 
My house stands in the center of a lot, 
facing the street. There is plenty of room 
for shrubs in front of it, and on the sides. 
I would like a few trees, but don’t care for 
a great deal of shade. What would you 
advise me to plant, and where shail I 
locate them?”’ 

I would advise planting the shrubs and 
hardy plants at the sides of the lot. Begin 
next to the street with those of small habit, 
using larger-growing kinds as you work 
back toward the rear of the lot. Do not 
set your shrubs in straight rows, just so 
many feet apart, as many persons do. 
That gives a stiff, formal effect which is 
never pleasing. Most satisfactory results 
are secured by grouping your shrubs. By 
that is meant planting three or four of the 
same kind close together. Or they may be 
of different kinds if there is harmony in 
their habit. You can tell about this by a 
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Tree Planting Around the Country Home 


careful study of the catalogues if you do 
not happen to have any books on the sub- 
ject. Between the shrubs set your hardy 
perennials. In this way you can make a 
most pleasing border for your lot, and the 
general effect will be delightful if the 
plants, as they approach the rear of the 
ground, increase in size and hide the barn 
and outbuildings. Plant nothing in the 
line of shrubs or hardy plants between the 
house and street. Leave all that space 
for the lawn. Let your walk from road to 
house curve gracefully if the size of the 
grounds will admit of it, having the gate 
or entrance to the home grounds at one 
side of the lot rather than in the center of 
it, immediately in front of the dwelling. 
For shrubs I would recommend Spirea, 


Deutzia, Lilac, Honeysuckle, Flowering 
Currant, Syringa, Viburnum, and Hy- 
drangea. I make special mention of these 


kinds because they are all very hardy, very 
easily grown, and very satisfactory. Among 
the hardy perennials I would advise Holly- 
hock, Delphinium, Dicentra, Peony, Phlox, 
Iris, Spirea, Rudbeckia, and the various 
hardy Lilies. For trees on small grounds, 
or where shade is not especially cared for, 
I would advise the Cut-leaved Birch, 
Japanese Maple, Mountain Ash and Flow- 
ering Thorn, with a few evergreens well to 
the rear. I would not put any of these 
trees very close to the house, and none of 
them in front of it. Let them occupy 
places along the sides of the lot between 
the border and the dwelling. 

About the house plant such vines as 
Ampelopsis, Celastrus scandens, Lonicera 
and Clematis flammula. 


BULB PLANTING 


This is the month in which to plant the 
hardy bulbs like Hyacinth, Tulip, Narcis- 
sus, Crocus and Snowdrop. 

Prepare the ground for them by making 
it fine and rich. Use about one third of 
well-rotted cow manure if possible. If this 
is not obtainable, substitute bonemeal, in 
proportion of one pound to each square 
yard of surface if the ground is of moderate 
richness. If poor in quality, use a pound 
and a half. Work this, and any other fer- 
tilizer you may use, thoroughly into the 
soil before planting the bulbs. 

Set Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissus 
about eight inches apart and six inches 
deep. The others mentioned three or four 
inches apart and three inches deep. Cover 
before cold weather sets in with six or 
eight inches of litter or straw. 

Keep each kind of bulb by itself if you 
want the most satisfactory results. They 
do not mix well. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES 
Arm yourself with a dull hoe and go over 


the apple trees, scraping away all the loose 
bark, and killing the insect eggs thus un- 
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covered. Doing this now will save you a 
good deal of work next spring. 

Fruit should be handled as if it were 
eggs, at picking time. Throw aside every 
specimen that shows a bruise or injury of 
any kind. If anything but perfectly 
healthy fruit goes into crate or barrel it is 
almost sure to be spoiled by the time it 
gets to market, and there is always the 
injury that it may do to the fruit it comes 
in contact with to be considered. The 
loss of a few apples at packing-time 
weighs but little against the possible loss 
of a much larger quantity from the infec- 
tion resulting from diseased or damaged 
specimens. 

It is to be hoped that most of the or- 
chard-owners who may read this have a 
cold-storage house in which to cool their 
fruit before shipment. Experienced grow- 
ers with whom I have lately talked tell me 
that much of the injury done to fruit in 
transit is due to the practice of packing 
it while hot and moist. Never pick fruit 
when wet, they say, or pack it while warm. 

In packing fruit for shipment, put it into 
crate or barrel in layers, making it as firm 
as possible as you go along. Use only one 


grade throughout. This is the best pos- 
sible advertisement for the grower and 
shipper. Shake the barrel frequently, as 


you fill it. Let the last layer project an 
inch or more above the rim of the barrel. 
It will hardly seem as if the contents of 
the barrel can be crowded down enough to 
allow of heading it without injury to the 
fruit, but it can be done with all safety if a 
steady, even pressure is brought to bear. 
Do nothing in an abrupt and violent man- 
ner. Simply put on the lid and press it 
slowly but firmly into place. Follow this 
plan and the fruit can not shift about in 
transit, and there will be little danger of 
loss. Loose packing is responsible for 
most of the damage done in shipment. A 
few bruised, discolored specimens mean a 
cutting down in price by the consignee, 
nine times out of ten. 

Clean up all rubbish in the 
Burn it when collected. 
insects next year. 

It is an excellent plan to dip all fall- 
purchased fruit trees in the lime and sul- 
phur mixture before heeling them in, as 
a matter of precaution against the San 
José scale. 

‘Heeling in’? means burying trees for 
the winter. Most experienced orchardists 
prefer this to late planting. A trench is 
made deep enough to take in the roots and 
lower part of the trunk. This is so shaped 
that the trees can be laid in at an angle of 
about thirty degrees, with their tops to 
the north. Untie the bunches as they 
come from the nursery, and spread the 
trees out evenly along the trench. Then 
cover the roots with mellow soil, tramping 
it down well. Choose a dry and sheltered 
place in which to heel in your trees. An 
exposed, poorly-drained location will re- 


orchard. 
This means fewer 
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sult in great injury to the trees, if not in 
their entire loss. 

Top-dress the asparagus beds. 

Cut out all the old canes from the black- 
berry and raspberry plantations. 

If any insects have been seen about the 
plum and cherry trees during early fall, 
prepare an emulsion of kerosene and soap, 
and thoroughly scrub the trunk and lower 
limbs of every tree with it. The more eggs 
we destroy now the less work there will be 
to do when spring comes. 


Dairy Wispom, as jotted down from a 
conversation with a man who knows what 
he talks about. 

Discomfort or fright will result in the 
loss of butter-fat from a cow’s milk. 
Therefore, keep the cow in comfortable 
quarters, and allow nothing to disturb her 
serenity. 

A chilly, drafty stable means a dwind- 
ling of a cow’s bank account. Therefore, 
set about putting the barn in the best pos- 
sible condition for winter. Do the work 
now, while the weather is pleasant, and 
most likely it will be well done. Put it 
off until cold weather, and probably it will 
be slighted. Cold fingers and tingling ears 
are not conducive to thorough work. 

For quality of milk, breed your cows. 
For quantity, feed them. 

Of the grains, corn and oats will give 
best results in the dairy. 

It is a good plan to use them in connec- 
tion with linseed meal, clover hay, or 
alfalfa. 

Sometimes the milk supply falls off 
greatly in fall, and we are at a loss as to 
the reason of it. Lack of water in the 
pasture may cause the shortage. So may 
flies, which so torment the cows that they 
are unable to graze during a considerable 
part of the day. Dry, hot weather often 
tells on the milk supply. Some of these 
things the owner of the cow is to blame 
for. Don’t blame the cow for your own 
shortcomings. 

Don’t neglect to feed the cow well dur- 
ing the fall, after pasturage begins to get 
short. Then is the time to get her in good 
shape for winter work. Neglect her then 
and it will take half the winter to over- 
come the effect of your negligence. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Care of Screens.—(J. B. S.) Instead of 
going over your screens with kerosene, as 
you suggest, when storing them away for 
the winter, I would advise giving them a 
coat of black japalac. This will prevent 
rust, and dust will not adhere as when 
kerosene is used. 

Glazing Storm Sash. (H. F. T.) Your 
complaint of the failure of putty to adhere 
to sash is a common one. Sometimes it is 
the fault of the putty. Sometimes the 
fault of the manufacturer, from failing to 
prime the sash thoroughly before applying 


the putty. I have all glass used about my 
dwelling bedded in putty, but fastened in 
place with a thin strip of wood, secured by 
brads. This prevents any injury to the 
putty from exposure to weather, and 
makes a perfectly tight joint. It costs 
but a trifle more than puttying the glass 
in the ordinary manner. 


Paper Roofing. (P. V.T.) Paper roof- 
ing is good, if you get a good article. It is 
poor economy to use the single ply. Get 
at least a three-ply, lap it well, using 
cement at the laps, and fasten with flat- 
headed nails. Tin caps, held in place by 
ordinary nails, are unsightly, and are soon 
destroyed by rust. Heavy, three-ply roof- 
ing paper will cost considerably more than 
the single ply, but it is well worth the dif- 
ference in price. If carefully laid, and 
painted to match the general color-scheme 
of the building on which it is used, it makes 
an attractive roof, and is cheaper, in most 
localities, than a good grade of shingles. 


What ts an Aerator? (C. B.S.) It is 
an appliance for the dairy. The milk, as 
brought from the cow, is run through it, 
and all animal heat is taken out. 


Light in the Horse Stable. (B.B.) Cer- 
tainly I would advise having the horse 
stable well lighted. But I would not 
have the light come into the animal’s face. 
A horse’s sight is injured by facing a strong 
light quite as much as yours would be, 
under similar conditions. A dark stable 
is not only unhealthy, but it so affects the 
eyes of the horse kept in it that when he is 
taken out, on a bright winter day, he is 
almost blind at first. 


Treating Fence Posts. N.S. D. wants to 
know how fence posts are treated to make 
them last well when set in the ground. 
There are many methods, some merito- 
rious, some otherwise. There is not much 
use of trying any of them unless your post 
is thoroughly seasoned. No _ treatment 
will be of benefit to a green post, or one 
that contains sap. Some advise charring 
the ends of the posts before setting them. 
Others dip them in coal tar. The tar 
should be rather thin, and boiling hot, and 
the post be allowed to remain in it for 
some time, then dried before setting. 
Soaking in creosote is doubtless beneficial 
but it is a rather expensive preservative. 
I think tar-soaking quite as satisfactory, 
in all respects. A farmer-friend of mine 
tells me that he chars his posts and then 
soaks them in tar. This combination of 
two methods he considers an improvement 
on all others. Another plan is, to dig the 
hole for the post an inch or two larger, all 
around, than the post is, and fill in with 
cement and sand, one part of the former to 
three parts of the latter. This, it is claimed 
will preserve the post indefinitely. I would 
advise giving it a trial. 











HOW TO CATCH 


MASCALONGE— 


PERHAPS 


BY FREDERICK 


O fresh-water fish is so persistently 
sought and so consistently missed 
as the mascalonge. 

At the end of the vacation time there are 
tales galore of splendid bass fishing—but— 
‘‘the water was too high”’ or ‘‘the feed was 
too plenty’’ or ‘‘the weather was bad”’ 
for mascalonge. 

I have smiled with sympathetic hope at 
the predictions of the outgoing crowd, and 
I have cussed with marvelous fluency with 
the homecomers, lo! these many years, 
and I have quit promising my friends a 


mascalonge dinner when I return from 
these little fishing trips, for of all game 


fish the mascallonge is most eratic and 
undependable. He is variously known as 
mascalonge, muskellunge, masquinonge, 
and plain ‘“‘muskey.’ 

His natural habitat is practically lim- 
ited to the waters tributary to the Missis- 
sippi River in Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
the St. Lawrence River and some of its 
tributaries, some lakes in New York State, 
and Canada, and he is sometimes taken in 
the waters of the Great Lakes, but he has 
been planted in almost every State in the 
union and flourishes wherever put. He is 
essentially a big fish. The experienced 
mascalonge angler has no use at all for 
anything under five pounds, and between 
five and ten pounds only as a table neces- 
sity. 

Above ten pounds he is worth taking 
home—if you have none larger. A fifteen 
to twenty-pound fish is ‘‘fair’—twenty- 
five to thirty-five pounds, ‘‘oh—pretty 
good,” and above forty pounds he becomes 
a ‘‘blinger’’ thank you, fit to mount and 
hang on the wall of den or office with a 
card exagerating his weight anywhere 
from five to fifteen pounds. 

The mascalonge more nearly approxi- 
mates a tiger in its habits and disposition 
than any other fish, and is not inappro- 
priately called ‘‘the tiger of inland waters. 
Nothing that he can stretch his jaws over 
is safe from attack: he will strike at min- 
now, frog, spoon, pork rind, squirrel, duck 
or fly, the latter very seldom and only in 
fast water. 

Last June I opened a fourteen-pound fish 
(weighed before cleaning) and took from 
his maw another partially digested mas- 
calonge twenty-two inches in length, which 
must have weighed at least three pounds 
in life. The same day I took a wall-eyed 
pike which actually weighed two and three- 
fourths pounds from the maw of an eight- 
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pound muskey, 
Showers, of Chicago. In Owens Lake, 
Wisconsin, in 1898, I saw an eight-pound 
muskey leap clear of the water and fall 
high and dry on shore, when pursued by a 
much | arger fish, which I would judge to 
have weighed not more than thirty pounds. 
Last August, Mr. J. Luke Schureman, of 
Chicago, with the writer as guide and 
canoeman, while fishing near the head- 
waters of the Chippewa River, in Wiscon- 
sin, after vainly trying every ordinary lure 
to catch a big mascalonge, attached a one- 
pound live black bass to a hook and trolled 
with it. 

‘“Hold on! I’m snagged,” he announced 
as we were rounding a weedy point. I 
glanced back and saw about two feet of 
his ‘‘snag’’ with a tail almost a foot across, 
just disappearing beneath the surface. 

The one-pound bass had proved irre- 
sistible to a “ blinger.”’ 

Thirty minutes later the fish floundered 
about the bottom of the canoe, and it was 
with difficulty that I kept Schureman 
from embracing me. 

We started back to camp— 
cago,”’ said Schureman. 
catch another fish 
this one.” 

Before we had a sixty rods—in fact 
just on the other side of the same point—I 
noted a duck swimming. There was a 
commotion in the water and the duck dis- 
appeared, 

“Sufferin’ Jehoshaphat, did you see it?”’ 
I yelled to my ‘sport.’ ‘‘A muskey 
nailed that mallard as clean as a whistle.”’ 
Just then the duck came to the surface and 
floundered into the reeds along shore— 
crippled. Schureman had unjointed his 
rod, but he got it together again in jig 
time and strung on a number five spoon. 
We circled across the grounds once and 
again. 

“T’ve hooked ’im’’—yelled Schureman, 
and for another half-hour we were mighty 
busy, before I slammed the counterpart of 
the first mascalonge into the canoe beside 
him. Forty pounds even, and forty and 
three-quarter pounds was the verdict of 
the scales. 

The mascalonge begins striking as soon 
as the ice is out of the lakes and rivers. 
In early spring the river muskey will be 
found at the foot of dams and falls, and I 
have seen him leap a clear seven feet up 
and over alow dam. At this time he will 
take anything which moves, and I use a 
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‘me for Chi- 
‘I never care to 
unless he’s bigger’n 
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number six or number eight bucktail spoon 
by preference. A little later the river 
mascalonge is in the rapids and in fast 
water, and to get good fishing your guide 
will have to wade the rapids and let you 
down with a rope so that you can test every 
little eddy and swirl for its fish. The deep 
eddies at the foot of the rapids and the 
still water just before the break at the head 
of the fast water are always worth a careful 
try before passing on. To my mind river 
fishing for mascalonge is the fishing par 
excellence. 

The fish are livelier and stronger, and 
there is a charm about fast water, that 
adds greatly to the pleasure. In the lakes 
mascalonge will be found near or on the 
shallows along shore, or on shallow grav- 
elly bars until mid-June or the first of July. 
From about the first of July until mid or 
late August, mascalonge fishing is at its 
worst, for at these times when the “‘ bloom”’ 
from water plants is on the water—the 
muskey has a sore mouth. He is said to 
be ‘‘shedding his teeth.”” My impression 
is that the paucity of teeth may be laid at 
the door of his frantic fight with a steel 
hook—to some extent at least—but be- 
yond question his jaws are sore and swollen 
during this period, and the best of fisher- 
men are lucky to hook a single fair-sized 
fish in a week’s outing. Before July 1st 
and from mid-August until mid-October 
are the seasons when fishing is apt to be 
at its best—but even then there will be 
days at a time when for some unaccounta- 
ble reason muskeys will not “‘strike’’ at a 
moving bait. During July and early August 
when the fish have sore mouths they will, 
in the rivers, be found in the deep, quiet 
eddies. In the lakes they prefer to lie 
in the shelter of the dense submarine vege- 
tation along the edges of bars from six to 
twenty feet down and surrounded by deep, 
cold water. Trolling or casting along the 
edges of these so-called deep-water bars 
one may off and on hook a fish during this 
period, but it is at best an uncertain 
matter. 

The surest way to take mascalonge dur- 
ing the off season is by still-fishing, using a 
live perch or chub from six to ten inches 
long, hooked back of the head through 
under the backbone and out again. This 
keeps the lure safely on the hook, and 
although cruel to the bait, keeps it alive 
for hours swimming about at a depth of 
from four to ten feet below the surface— 
just above the tops of the submarine 
“weeds.” 

A long bamboo pole—its own length of 
stout chalk line—a big bob—a heavy wire 
leader eight to ten inches long, and the 
triple gang from a number eight spoon, 
from which the feathers have been stripped 
and one hook filed away, complete the 
outfit. The boat should be anchored on 
the bar so that one may fish down wind— 
and then it’s merely a game of wait until 
a zip of the line tells you the fish is hooked. 





I prefer a rather heavy casting rod from 
five to six feet six inches long, a quad- 
ruple multiplying reel, an extra heavy 
braided silk line from sixty to eighty yards 
in length—short piano-wire leaders and a 
number five spoon on a number eight 
bucktail rig, with the bucktail tied in the 
middle for casting or trolling. With this 
rig I can handle the largest mascalonge or 
the smallest bass. I can cast far and accu- 
rately and I can safely give a ‘‘blinger 
the butt, if he gets too ambitious when the 
line is low on the reel. 

In trolling let the lure move rather 
slowly and in lake fishing keep it well be- 
neath the surface. In rivers where the 
fish are livelier, surface trolling is advisable. 
In casting drop the lure alongside sunken 
logs, or brush, or at the edge of lily pads 
or weed beds and reel in slowly with little 
jerks from side to side to impart a darting 
motion in imitation of life. 

When your fish is hooked—if on a spoon, 

set’’ the hook instantly—if on live bait 
you may safely allow the fish to run with 
the lure for a few seconds before you give 
the short, sharp jerk which shall imbed the 
steel in his throat or jaws. After the 
muskey is well hooked the real fun begins. 
If he is big and lively he will do more fancy 
stunts below surface than one would think 
possible, always trying to wind the line 
around weeds or a rock or snag and if this 
is impossible he will go down to bottom 
and sulk until you are tempted to believe 
you are really tangled with a log. 

Keep a strain on the line all the time, 
and after a few minutes you will see by the 
line that he is slowly rising toward the 
surface. This is the critical time. As he 
rises drop the tip of your rod toward the 
water, and when he reaches surface have 
the tip at or under the water but with the 
rod at right angles to the line so that you 
can still give him the spring of the rod. 
If he leaps clear of the water keep a tight 
line of him—the moment his head leaves 
the water he will shake the hook as a ter- 
rier shakes a rat, and with even an inch or 
two of slack is apt to throw it from his 
mouth and be free. 

In fishing from canoe or boat always be 
prepared to throw the line around the end 
if in his frantic rushes, when he sees the 
craft the muskey runs under you. Keep 
your fish moving if you can until he is 
thoroughly exhausted and rolls over on 
his side. Then draw him gently along 
side and gaff or shoot him, if that’s your 
style of fishing. If you are one of those 
who would rather lose the biggest ‘‘ blinger”’ 
of them all than use gun or gaff—lead the 
fish along the gunwales until you can insert 
thumb and forefinger into the deep, bony 
sockets of the eyes, then with the other 
hand beneath his belly flip him quickly 
into the boat. The blade of a knife forced 
downward through the spinal column, just 
behind the head, completes the tragedy. 
If you want to keep the fish alive for the 
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Getting the Dog Ready 


live box—handle him as little as possible— 
and as soon as may be after capture— 
within a minute or less if you can—take a 
piece of annealed wire (brass, copper or 
iron) and fasten his jaws together by pass- 
ing the wire through the cartilage at the 
side of the upper and lower jaw, and twist- 
ing it. Before this is done, however, the 
chain should be passed back through the 
mouth and out at the extreme front layer 
of gills. With this arrangement you can 
either stake out your fish indefinitely or 
tow him behind your boat all day without 
drowning him. 

Don’t try to skin your own fish for 
mounting unless you really know how. 
Instead, clean him by making a short 
incision at the vent so that you can cut 
loose the lower end of the intestine, and 
then by cutting loose the throatlatch just 
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at the chin you can draw the entire viscera 
out of the fish and by two sweeps of your 
knife remove the gills, where decomposition 
first sets in. To determine whether or not 
your catch is mascalonge, pike or pickerel, 
don’t take any man’s word but* examine 
the gill plates (the cheek of the fish). In 
a true mascalonge there are no scales on 
these gill plates. A pickerel has the plates 
full scaled, and a pike scaled about half- 
way up. 

X cloudy day with just a little chop to the 
water is my preference for lake fishing— 
and almost any day will do for river fish- 
ing—when the fish are striking. If a mas- 
calonge is not hungry you cannot tempt 
him to bite—I have seen them back away 
from the best of live bait, and I have seen 
them follow it for fifty yards before con- 
cluding to strike. 


DOG READY 


SUGGESTIONS ON CONDITIONING AND PURCHASING 


BY 


HIS is the proper time to think of get- 
ting your dog in shape for his autumn 
work, It is too late to make him fit when 
he goes into the field in the fall, and a 
short shooting trip may be ruined by a dog 
out of training. This is far too high a 
price to pay for lack of a little foresight. 

In the first place the dog will probably 
be fat from overfeeding during the summer 
and soft and lacking in endurance. His 
feet will not be in proper shape to stand 
prolonged rough going, and his skin is apt 
to be over-tender to forgotten briers. te 
addition, much of his learning will have 
slipped from him, like your own school- 
time Greek, from lack of use. The man 
who lives in the country can easily put his 
own polish on his dog, but the less happily 
situated city shooter must take thought. 
The first day of a season’s shooting always 
seems the most important and the most 
delightful, yet you may absolutely rely on 
most dogs spoiling that day unless some 
attention be given them in advance. The 
very young will forget all they ever knew 
when they come on the first scent of birds. 
The older veterans will soon peter out when 
the sun gets hot and the grass and pebbles 
and briers commence to cut. 

The best method, by all means, of put- 
ting a dog in condition, is to send him back 
for a month to his old trainer or to some 
other who is known to be reliable. The 
expense is trifling compared to the troubles 
spared the owner and the benefit to the 
dog. If it is impossible to reach a trainer 
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and you want good shooting, you must 
take hold of the matter yourself. 

To start with then, we will suppose that 
you have a setter or pointer in his fourth 
year, over-fed, fat, house-spoiled and gen- 
erally showing the effects of the vagabond 
life he has led this summer past. He must 
first be put under discipline, and his diet 
reduced and regulated. Feed him one 
dog-biscuit in the morning and two at 
night, and start him on regular and grad- 
ually increasing road exercise. After a 
week of reduced feeding give him a goodly 
dose of vermifuge in place of his morning’s 
meal, and follow it at noon with a table- 
spoonful of castor oil. Unless he has been 
treated for worms within a short time pre- 
ceding, the vermifuge will do him good 
whether he seems to need it or not, and the 
results will probably astonish you. 

At the end of the week the dog should be 
taking at least five miles a day of active 
running. If more it is all the better. A 
two-mile walk will give an ambitious 
animal chance enough to cover this much 
ground. If he lacks ambition he must be 
made to do his work just the same. Atten- 
tion must be paid to his feet meanwhile, 
and if they show signs of soreness prepare 
a solution of one ounce of copper sulphate 
(‘‘bluestone’’) in eight ounces of water, 
and dip each foot therein, morning and 
night until the leather becomes thoroughly 
toughened. 

Avail yourself of every opportunity to 
use the ordinary field commands with the 
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dog and insist on immediate and cheerful 
obedience. Every shooter should have 
only a limited number of uniform com- 
mands for his dogs, and should confine 
himself strictly to the use of these and no 
others. If the dog is force-broken to 
retrieve it is well to rehearse him in this 
accomplishment each day and also to 
accustom him to halt at command. If you 
are in a place where you can work him on 
birds there will be little trouble, but if not 
the dog may at least be made to remember 
who is master, and that he must obey. In 
any event a dog that will stop at command 
is easy to control on game. 

The road work should now steadily in- 
crease, and if the weather is warm and the 
dog still too high in flesh, it will not hurt 
to reduce the amount of food a little. In 
a healthy dog the appetite will increase, of 
course, under exercise. There is no hard- 
ship, however, but future kindness, in a 
little shortness of rations until his weight 
comes down to a proper standard. This 
may be when his ribs commence to be 
slightly in evidence. 

When the dog is down to proper weight 
a change may be made in his feeding. 
Give one biscuit in the morning, and raw 
lean beef at night. Plenty of the latter is 
not fattening, but produces hard muscle. 
Raw tripe, well washed and cut in small 
pieces is always relished and is excellent 
and cheap. In a short time the morning 
meal may be abandoned, and the dog fed 
once a day on a combination of the biscuit 
and meat. Of this he may have almost, 
but not quite, all he wants, provided he is 
getting plenty of exercise and his allow- 
ance is licked up clean. The feeding of 
meat is a much-discussed question but 
the dog is naturally carnivorous and 
under hard work assimilates a meat diet 
well and maintains his condition upon it. 
Never have neglected food standing about 
under any circumstances. The feeding 
pans must be licked up clean, and any food 
uneaten should be removed at once. 

A month of this treatment carefully fol- 
lowed and varied to suit individual cases 
will be found more than gratifying in the 
vim and endurance of the dog when he is 
put down in the field. Also the old habit 
of obeying orders, which has again come 
to him, will make him easy of control when 
he first gets on birds. If you watch him 
on his first bevy of the season and insist on 
proper behavior then and there you will 
have but little trouble with him thereafter. 

The opening of the shooting season is 
not a judicious time to buy a dog, but if 
it must be done now it is well to give a 
little thought to the how and where. Buy- 
ing a good dog is really one of the difficult 
things to do unless you are so situated that 
you can go to a kennel, see the dogs work 
on game, and pick the animal you yeni 
Few people are able to do this, and a gre 
majority of the dogs sold each season <a 
sold through correspondence alone. 


If you know a dog that you have seen 
work, and that suits you, buy that one if 
you can, allowing for his probably being 
out of condition early in the season. The 
next best method is to trust to a compe- 
tent and reliable trainer to fit you out. 
Shooting dogs ought really to be made 
to order, as each shooter has slightly differ- 
ent ideas from every other as to what he 
wants. Where one man is satisfied to see 
his dog now and then on the top of a hill— 
the farther away the better—another pre- 
fers the closer worker. Where one man is 
a stickler for style, another cares more for 
care and accuracy; and where one will 
look for a chance to give away a dog that 
potters about his work, there are men who 
will applaud the trailing dog that hardly 

takes his nose off the ground when he 
strikes scent of game. The latter man has 
the least trouble, for that kind of dog is, 
unfortunately, the far too common kind. 

It is well to bear in mind that a good 
dog is worth a good price. He has cost 
money, and time in his breeding, raising 
and training. A first-class shooting dog 
in the fall will cost from $100 to three times 
that amount. Fair animals cannot be 
had for less, and never the best. It is 
safer, other things being equal, to buy 
from the trainer or the kennel with a repu- 
tation to sustain than from the unknown 
man. Allowing for equal honesty (a thing, 
alas, not always equal), the more expe- 
rienced man will have the sounder judg- 
ment. Doggy terms, too, are susceptible 
of varying interpretation. <A ‘‘fast”’ dog 
may not be a “‘wide”’ dog; a wide-ranging 
dog may be an incurable bolter. I have 
seen ‘perfectly trained’’ dogs that were 
steady neither to shot nor wing, and “ per- 
fect retrievers’’ that would disgorge a half 
swallowed bird a dozen yards from. your 
feet. Over and above all things, beware 
of buying the ‘‘best dog in America.” 
Better ask, considering such premises, if 
he won last year’s championship, and if 
not, why not? 

It looks like a hard proposition, and in- 
deed it is. The men who have the best 
shooting dogs want to keep them at this 
time of the year. But the large kennels 
and old trainers have a few, and only 

few, for sale. In buying a dog from 
a distance it is good policy to have him 
tried out by one of the experienced hand- 
lers before the sale is consummated. The 
cost of this service is trifling, the opinion 
will be honest and competent, and the 
insurance is immensely valuable. 

As a general rule the best shooting dogs 
to be had are the winners or placed dogs in 
field trials. If you can get a dog that won 
a place last year in any of the important 
trials, albeit he was placed only once, you 
are pretty certain of having an animal that 
will be well bred, of high courage and well 
trained. He need not necessarily be too 
high priced, for in the game of field trials 
many are called and few, few are chosen. 
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Nearly every one of the hundreds of 
starters each season carries the opinion of 
a wise handler that he is above the average 
as a bird dog. And of these hundreds of 
starters it is a comparatively small per- 
centage that eventually shows winning 
form. 

Among the trial performers is, therefore, 
the place to look for what represents the 
concentration of the best professional judg- 
ment and the survival of the fittest as 
regards individual dog ability. 

This is not an absolute rule for there are 


many very high-class shooting dogs that 
have never started in trials. Every ex- 
yerienced shooter has seen many such. 
3ut as a rule for the distant buyer to fol- 
low the field-trial dog is a proven dog 
against the best of his kind, and under 
conditions made to develope his virtues and 
his faults. The fact that he has been 
placed means that unbiased expert judg- 
ment has decided that he is of unusual ex- 
cellence. The shooter who can afford the 
best can not go far wrong in accepting an 
animal so approved. 


This department is prepared to answer questions of general interest to dog owners and 
particularly as to the breeding, care and development of sporting dogs and their use in the 


field. 








Fig. 1. Cooking kit in detail. 








CAMP FIRES AND OTHER CAMP 
INFORMATION 


BY T. J. KIRKPATRICK 


N' YTHING in outdoor 1ife adds so much 

to one’s pleasure and comfort as a 
properly built and correctly handled fire. 
The amateur camper and ‘“‘tenderfoot” 
will quickly betray his ignorance if set to 
making a fire, for there are several kinds, 
the particular one depending on the use 
to be made of it. Any one can start a con- 
flagration, and beginners usually do build 
that kind of a fire; but to make one that 
will do for you just what you want in the 
best way is another matter. 

An Indian guide once said to me, as he 
was cooking our supper over a fire no big- 
ger than a silk hat: ‘‘ White man make 
heap big fire—stand way off. Indian make 
little fire—sit down side him.’’ That is 
exactly true. Nine out of ten campers 
build fires entirely too large and are com- 
pelled to wait until they burn down before 
they can use them. 


The fire in the open is the only real fire. 
That in your stove or furnace is a servant 
in prison; and even the one in your fire- 
place is hedged about and confined. 


THE FRIENDSHIP FIRE 


This is a fire built to give cheer, light and 
warmth. Doing all these, it provokes in 
those about it a feeling of real friendship. 
If you want a real friendship fire, be 
careful not to make it too big or too hot. 
If you do, the circle will be too large and 
the real friendship feeling lost. Under- 
stand always that a fire burns air, and that, 
too, not from the outside only. There 
must be air passing up within the fire. 
This is why the pieces of wood must be 
crossed somewhat—to make so many little 
chimneys for the supply of air. 

For the ideal friendship fire I use dead 
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Fig. 2. A friendship fire. 


limbs of from one to four inches in diame- 
ter, cut into about two-foot lengths. 
Notice how the sticks are laid, forming a 
conical heap, with plenty of chance for 
air to get within the fire. Put up in this 
way, the flames will blend into a single 
tongue. Before you light your fire gather 
enough wood to last all evening. It is so 
much easier to do this in daylight than 
after dark. I usually place a good-sized 
stone or a chunk of wood as a starting 
point for our fire. Around this place the 
kindling. About that construct your cone. 
When you want the fire, after supper, touch 
it off. Remember, do not make it too hot. 


THE HEATING FIRE 


‘his form of fire is intended for very 
cold weather to reflect heat into the open 
tent, which should be set eight to twelve 
feet away with its open end to leeward. 
Thus the smoke will be blown away and 
only the heat reflected into the tent. 

Four stakes are driven solidly into the 
ground at an angle. Between these are 
piled logs from eight to four inches in 
diameter and about four feet long. A 
front log is laid as shown, to prevent the 
fire running into the tent. About the feet 
of the stakes pile up sand or earth to pre- 
vent the fire burning them off too readily. 
All these logs and stakes should be of 
green or live timber, so they will be slow- 
burning. 

Now a fire of proper size is built, of dry 
timber at first, in front of this reflecting 
back. When ready to “turn in’’ mix your 
fuel, part dry and part green, so that the 
fire will burn slowly. Have a supply of 
firewood at hand so that if the fire burns 
down in the night you can quickly set it 
going. With a little experience you will 
soon be able to fix this fire so that it will 
need no attention all night long. If the 
bottom log burns out, the next one slides 
down into its place, and so on, a new one 
being added at the top. 


THE COOK FIRE 


Here is where nearly all campers fail. 
Time would fail me to tell of half the des- 


perate attempts we have seen made to 
cook a meal, from the spick-span camping 
stove to the meat can of the enlisted man 
in the service. Years ago we learned from 
a little book on Woodcraft, by ‘* Nessmuk”’ 
—blessed be the memory of him!—how to 
do without any stove device and to make 
a cook fire as shown in Fig. 5. Locate your 
cook fire to leeward of your tent in cool 
weather and to the windward when mos- 
quitoes or other pests are about. This for 
obvious reasons, Cut two logs about six 
inches in diameter and four feet long from 
a green or live tree. Lay them parallel to 
each other, about twelve inches apart at 
one end and six inches apart at the other. 
Locate them so that the wider end is to- 
ward the wind. Bed these logs into the 
ground a bit, or pack sand or earth next 
the logs on the inside and against them on 
the outside. This is to prevent the fire 
getting under them. 

Arranged in this way the wind blows the 
fire along between the logs; you can have 
a good fire, and yet you can get right up to 
the sides of it, having no smoke or heat to 
bother you. Before you begin to cook, 
gather a big supply of dry wood. For this 
fire use small pieces. We use pieces from 
the size of a lead pencil up to an inch in 
thickness—rarely anything larger. Cut it 
all into short lengths, say six to ten inches 
long. Begin “‘laying”’’ your fire from the 
small end of the range, being careful to 
cross the sticks so as to let in the air. 
Light it from the wide end and the wind 
will do the rest. 

The only thing we use in the way of a 
device about a cook fire, beside the cook- 
ing utensils, is what we call a ‘‘grate.”’ 
This is really very useful, not heavy, not 
expensive—the only objection being that it 
is easily left behind when breaking camp. 
It is simply three pieces of steei, eighteen 
inches long, one inch wide and _ three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, loose-riveted 









































Fig. 4. Folding camp baker. 
together at two places. It folds up, can be 
extended as desired, and is a very practi- 
cal thing. 


THE COOKING KIT 


Of these there are as many as there are 
thinking campers. We believe we have 
seen tried, or have tried ourselves, all of 
the various kinds. For many years now 
we have used the kit here shown in Fig. 1. 
It is made of light copper, with double 
seams and riveted parts—no solder, It 
has been tested dozens of times and never 
found wanting. Its longest test was for 
twenty-eight days in the woods with a 
party of four. That is the number for 
which it is designed. 

This kit ‘‘nests,’’ and all goes into the 
bag as shown. This bag is of canvas with 
a drawstring at the top and reinforced by 
a circular piece of leather riveted on the 
outside of the bottom. The kit is made up 
as follows: A A are two frying pans with 
detachable handles; B is a coffeepot; C 
a stewing kettle; D a larger stewing pot; 
E is a ‘Dutch oven”’ or baker. Note that 
all the pots have flat covers with rings 
riveted on them, and that the flanges are 
long enough to make the covers fit tightly. 
There are four cups, four tin plates, four 
knives, forks and spoons. F F are two light 
enameled stewpans that nest into the 
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A fire for cooking. 


Fig. 5. 








is a perforated cottfee 
Coffee is put in 


oven. H 
ball, with a tight cover. 
this and the ball thrown into the coffeepot. 


Dutch 


This gives you clear coffee. Iisa salt and 
pepper box. K is a large knife, and beside 
it is a can opener. 

Now as to the nesting: The four tin 
plates go first into the Dutch oxen; then 
the two pans, F. Into them put the knives, 
forks, spoons, etc. Then put cover on the 
Dutch oven and put it at bottom of the 
carrying bag. The four cups nest in each 
other and go into B; that packs into C 
that into D. Of course you put the covers 
on each of these. Drop D thus packed into 
the bag, on top of the oven. Turn the two 
frying pans upside down over D, tuck the 
frying-pan handles in the side of the bag, 
pull the drawstring—and there you are. 

The following are the dimensions and a 
list of the articles in the kit, for the benefit 
of any one who cares to make up one. 

Two frying pans, round, aluminum, 9} 
inches at the top and 74 inches at the 
bottom. 

Two enameled stewpans, 8 
diameter and 2} inches deep, inside. 

Four tin pie plates, 8 inches in diameter. 

Baker (to be shown later), when folded, 
104 by 15 by 2 inches. 

Largest pail, flat cover, 7{ diameter, 63 
deep, inside. 

Medium pail, flat cover, « 
deep, inside. 

Small pail, flat cover, 5} 
deep, inside. 

Four cups, pressed tin, 4} diameter, 2} 
deep, inside. 

Dutch oven, flat cover, 8} 
deep, inside. 

This was the original kit, and it is all 
right. But for several years we have 
added a folding baker, or reflector, as our 
grandparents called it. It is shown folded 
in Fig. 1, but open and ready for use in 
Fig.4. The panis removable. After your 
corn pone or biscuits are ready, you put 
them into the pan, and the whole into the 
baker as shown. Push the baker up to the 
fire, where you have a good bed of coals. 
The baker is made of bright tin and the 
heat is thus reflected from the bottom and 
top, and you can bake as evenly on one 
side as on the other. In fact, no device 
for baking has ever been made that equals 
this in this respect. It folds into small 
space, is not heavy, never gets out of fix, 
and is the greatest baking device ever 
made. You have never tasted real corn 
bread unless you have had it baked in one 
of these reflectors. In the top we have a 
piece of mica, three bv five inches, riveted 
in so vou can see how the baking is coming 
on. Of course the straw test is the one to 
determine if the batch is thoroughly baked. 


inches in 


diameter, 63 


diameter, 5{ 


diameter, 44 


CHOICE OF TENT 


Here again tastes differ and requirements 
vary. Generally speaking, people going to 
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the woods carry tents that are too large. 
The objection to small tents is their lack 
of ventilation. They are so ‘stuffy.’ 
Our Government has tried out all sorts of 
tents, and has settled down to the conical. 
It is easy to set, will stand up where trees 
and houses blow down, is ventilated, and 
a fire or stove can easily be put inside with 
safety. 

For some years we have used with 
perfect satisfaction a conical tent. It is 
nine feet in diameter on the ground 
and some seven or eight feet high, and 
cares amply for two people. It has a 
single, jointed pole, and a generous door, 
closed by a double thickness of the can- 
vas. It is truncated, thus giving ventila- 
tion. A conical hood covers this opening 
when it rains, a line down to a tent peg 
preventing the hood blowing off. In the 
summertime a piece of mosquito netting is 
sewed around the top of the tent and al- 
lowed to hang down inside. After the tent 
is set this is gathered and fastened about 
the pole. Then, with a netting down over 
the door, you are safe from mosquitoes and 
other pests. 

This tent has a waterproof canvas floor, 
sewed permanently into it. This is a great 
comfort, adds some to the weight, and yet 
the tent rolls up inside the floor and is pro- 
tected by it. Camping several times after 
night and waking up to find the tent had 
been set over an ant nest and that every- 
thing—yourself included—was alive with 


them, suggested this floor. Small articles 
dropped in the tent are not lost. Pests or 
reptiles cannot crawl in at the foot of the 
tent to annoy you. The tent is made of 
light drill, waterproofed, the floor of eight- 
ounce waterproofed and paraffined canvas. 
We use metal tent pegs, which wrap up 
inside the tent. They are always at hand. 
Many times we have had great difficulty in 
getting pegs when going into camp, es- 
pecially along some rivers, on canoe trips. 


PUT OUT THE FIRE 


Remember always that this fire that is 
your servant when under control is also 
your serious enemy when it gets away. A 
fire in the woods is one thing—the woods 
on fire another and most terrible thing. 
Watch always that you do not set fire to 
the woods. 

Let your cook fire go out between meals. 
If you all leave camp at any time, be sure 
to put out thoroughly all fires. If your 
camp is only for a night your last duty 
before going on is to look about carefully 
to see that no article is left behind; and 
then to be sure that the fire is positively 
out. Some water from the stream or some 
earth will make assurance doubly sure. 
The fire has served you. Do not let it be 
a menace to others. 

Like everything else—even we ourselves 
—when our purpose is accomplished, let 
“Taps” be sounded—" All lights out!” 






































THE QUESTION BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


HE third day of November, 1908, 
there will be referred to the con- 
science and the intelligence of the 
individual citizen the question 
whether William Howard Taft or 
William Jennings Bryan shall be 

elected to the greatest administrative office in 

the world. The alternative consequences that 
attend such a choice are so great as to make 
thoughtfulness in voting a patriotic duty. 
Success in maintaining this great Republic 
of ninety million people, in peace, content- 
ment and prosperity, is not easy to attain. 

The Republican Party has, however, been 

hitherto successful and its record gives the 

greatest basis for reliance in the future. 


A Candidate in Costume—Look 
Behind the Make-up 


The candidate of the Bryan Democracy is the 
same one who in 1896 urged the voters to stake 
the nation’s welfare on 16 to 1, and a fifty-cent 
dollar; and who in 1900 urged the voters to 
turn their backs upon the obligations of world 
greatness. 

Both times the Democratic Party matched 
the intellect and character of its candidate 
against those of American voters. Was it 
right then and the American voter wrong? 





Is there any assurance that it has changed? 
Will you admit that you can’t remember 1896 
or 1900 and that you can’t see through its 
claims now? 


The Democratic Platform a Cloak 
the Republican Platform a Record 
The Democratic candidate seeks to conceal 
the purposes of himself and his followers 
under a caricature of parts of the Republi- 

can platform. 

Business and industry: are inevitably driven 
to apprehension when he appears. The con- 
fidence of the people is infinitely more im- 
portant for national prosperity than the 
self-confidence of the candidate. Webster in- 
terpreted the genius of American industry and 
commerce when he said to Andrew Jackson 
in 1834:—“‘If public confidence is not shaken, 
all is well; but if it is, all is difficulty and dis- 
tress.” Who can believe that the confidence 
of the American people can be established 
with the apostle of Free Silver, Discontent 
and Government Ownership in administrative 
control of the Government? 


The Record of the Republican Party 
All important steps in National progress in the 
last forty-seven years have been brought about 
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by the Republican Party, whose 
policies have always been construc- 
tive rather than destructive. 

It has extended national power and com- 
mercial prestige. 

It gave freedom to Cuba and is 
aiding her to establish re- 
sponsible self-government. 











It has added enormous 
areas to United States ter- 
ritorvy—Porto Rico,Guam, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines, and has knit- 
ted together the interests 
of this country and the 
Latin American republics 
in a manner to command 
their confidence and in- 
crease our trade. 

Through President 
Roosevelt it put an end 
to the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan and com- 
manded the affectionate 
recognition of both coun- 
tries. 

It established the gold 
standard, placing this 
country in the rank of 
other advanced commer- 
cial nations 

It passed a currency 
measure designed to pre- 
vent currency suspension in 
case of panic. 

It has appointed a mone- 
tary commission to consider 
further reforms in the currency 








people for moral reform and na- 
tional progress have ever had the 
sympathy and support of the Republi- 
can party. Is it not the duty of the 
citizen who looks forward, and not back- 
ward, to vote for a party that has 
done things rather than 
for one which simply 
cavils at things done ? 


With the Demo- 
cratic Party in 
Office Ruin Could 
Not Be Avoided 


Democrats who, fear- 
ing their own candi- 
date, place reliance 
upon the obstruction 
of the Republican Sen- 
ate, are not wise. This 
great nation cannot lie 
at anchor in the stream 
of time. Business must 
go forward or back- 
ward; it cannot long 
stand still. Constant 
dread would soon 
overcome the feeling of 
safety and bring disaster. 
Even if legislation could 








system. 

Ihe Republican Party has 
constructed a navy capable of meeting that of any 
other nation. By reorganizing the army it has 
made an effective fighting force. , 

It acquired control of the Panama Canal and is 
pushing the work in a way which amazes by its 
enterprise the nations of the world. i 

It has extended to the war veterans and their 
widows the benefits of a service pension. 

It has provided for the arbitration of labor dis- 
putes between railroads and their employees, and 
it has regulated the hours of railroad employees in 
a way to entitle them to adequate and necessary 
rest. 

It has modified the old common law principle of 
employment so as to make it possible for the laborer 
in public service to recover for injuries received 
while at work. 

It has restricted the immigration of the criminal 
and defective classes, thereby reserving this country 
for the honest laborer ; 

It has safeguarded the public health by estab- 
lishing proper standards under the Pure Food Law. 

It has put anend totimber-thieving on public lands. 

It has checked criminal monopoly by energetic 
enforcement of the laws 

It has abolished railway rebates and established 
equality of treatment and opportunity for shippers, 
communities and consumers 


It has sought to insure purity of elections and 
correct expression of the people's will by prohibi- 
ting corporations from contributing to national 
élections 


The highest aspirations of the American 


be kept at a standstill ad- 
ministration must go on and 
administrative power is not only the all- 
important thing to-day but is a lever in legis- 
lation. Many of the most important laws, 
especially those affecting the public credit, 
are discretionary in their character, and call 
for sympathetic and energetic enforcement 
in times of stress. What business man 
would have liked to see a Bryan Secretary 
of the Treasury in the seat of Secretary 
Cortelyou in the panic of 1907° 

The only way in which the confidence of 
business men in one another and in the future 
can be expressed is by the triumph of the 
Republican Party. You, as a voter, as you 
cast your ballot, contribute to the national 
message of this election. Make it a message 
of confidence, not a message of despair. 

rhe Democrats stopped the clock at Den- 
ver while they were nominating their candi- 
date for the Presidency. Do you wish to 
stop the clock of national progress by elect- 
ing him fF 


Taft —One of the World's Great 
Administrators 


The personality of William Howard Taft has 
long been associated in the public mind with 
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sturdiness and sincerity, firmness 
and integrity, seriousness and kind- 
liness, with foresight and sagacity, ag- 
gressiveness and persistency, industry and 
tact. The better he becomes known the 
clearer it is that these qualities 
are not assumed but 
were run in the metal of 
the man. 

William H. Tatt 
comes of rugged stock. 
His stern purpose, the 
dominant note in his 
composition,came from 
New England ancestors 
who left England to 
establish freedom in 
the wilderness. From 
companionship with 
his father, the Judge, 
the Secretary of War, 
the Attorney-General 
and the Minister to 
Austria and to Russia, 
came prudence and an 
insight into men and 
things not taught in 
schools or to be learned 
from books. He inherited 
an almost Spartan capacity 
for endurance from the 














County, Internal Revenue Collec- 
tor, Judge of an Ohio State Court, 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
United States Circuit Judge, Governor 
of the Philippines, and Secretary of War. 
There is no record of his ever 
having blundered or 
having been faithless to 
his duty. The name oj 
Tajt stands jor no per- 
tlous novelties in gov- 
ernment; T AFT has 
spelled WORK and 
achievement from 1881 
to 1908. In each impor- 
tant office he achieved 
a triumph. As Solicitor 
General he clinched an 
American diplomatic 
victory by defeating 
the contention of the 
British authorities in 
the Behring Sea Case. 
As Circuit Court Judge 
he laid the foundation 
for Federal control of 





trusts upon the prin- 
ciples of the common law, 
As Chairman of the Phil- 
ippine Commission he dis- 
pelled all apprehension of 





mother who from her death- 
bed cheerfully bade him 
God-speed upon his errand of duty to the 
Philippines, there to keep his promise and 
to initiate that self-government in the 
Orient which his own pioneer work had made 
possible. From her, too, came the whole- 
some good nature that makes men love him 
and the calm that suggests strength and com- 
pels confidence. 

No quarrel or rancor long resists the magic 
of the Taft smile. His power to make men 
look beyond the petty detail to the important 
and substantial whole, and to see beyond 
the immediate the ultimate result, is an eco- 
nomic asset of incalculable value to a people 
like ours. Who can deny this who remem- 
bers its influence in the Philippines, on the 
Panama Isthmus, and in the War Depart- 
ment? The conservation of energy and the 
combination of forces are the natural elements 
of the Taft method of work. 

If William H. Taft should never hold an- 
other public office, the record of his public 
service would be long remembered as one of 
the most honorable in American history. 
Entering public life in 1881, he has been, suc- 
cessively: Assistant District Attorney of his 


American imperialism. As 
Secretary of War he organ- 
ized that mammoth work in connection with 
the Panama Canal, bringing order out of 
chaos, and brought the palmof administration 
to the American Republic. With Taft, great 
success in administration has become a habit. 
lo ask for promises, after twenty-seven years 
of such performance, would be absurd. 

Charles Hopkins Clark said recently in 
The Independent: 

“He is as strong as he is gentle. [lis reputation 
issimply spotless. In all the agitation of a heated 
campaign for the greatest office in the world, no one 
has ventured to intimate a doubt of the absolute 
honesty of this man who has been before the coun- 
try for a quarter of a century. Nor can any one suc- 
cessfully dispute the simple proposition that in the 
whole history of the United States no one was ever 
named for the Presidency who was so fitted by 
nature, by training and by experience for the duties 
dignities and responsibilities of that unique office 

About the life and opinions of William H. 
Taft there is nothing secret or discreditable 
They are written in the country’s history. He 
is a genuine product of American institutions; 
like them his growth has been a continuous 
and material development. If the country 
had put a selected man in training for the 
great office for which Taft is a candidate, how 






























The Question Before 


could it have de- 
vised more splen- 
didly than he has 
done in shaping 
his own career? 
No man knows 
more about the 
country and its 
whole people or 
about the prob- 
lems to be solved 
in the next four 
years or has 
greater fitness to 
than William H. 





solve 


Taft. 
The Career of fames 8. 
Sherman 


them 


Mr. Sherman’s career has been one 
of public service of the highest 
order in which he has been tried 
and not found wanting. He is a 
man of blameless personal char- 
acter, large powers and experience, 
and has always been on the right 
side of every public question. 

The members of the National Gov- 
ernment know with what fidelity and 
painstaking industry he has worked 
for the country’s good. They know 
with what modest disregard of per- 
sonal display, thorough knowledge, 
clearness of expression and force of 
mind and character he has main- 
tained upon the floor of the National 
House of Representatives his views 
of what was best in_ legislation. 
rhey know that he possesses to 
an unusual degree the rare com- 
bination of quick perception, fair 
judgment and decision of character 
and his more than twenty years 
continuous service in Congress, with 
his long experience as Chairman of 
Committee of the whole, has shown 
him to be a master of parliamentary 
practice and a man who has special 





the American People 


aptitude for the 
honorable _ posi- 
tion of presiding 
officer of the 
United States 
Senate. 

Mr. Sherman 
comes from hon- 
est stock which 
has been identi- 
fied with the 
growth and de- 
velopment of 
central New 
York from its earliest settle- 
ment. At 28 he was elected 
Mayor of his home town—Utica, 
and he has always been held in the 
highest respect for his justice, hon- 
esty, fairness and consideration, 
always bearing the part of a good 
and high-principled citizen in the 
public affairs of his community and 
of the naticn. His character is such 
as to be worthy of the best tradi- 
tion of that great deliberate body 
the United States Senate. 

What does the Democratic candi- 
date offer you? The record of his 
brief career as a member of Con- 
gress few remember; there is no 
instance of his ever having been en- 
trusted with administration. What 
good reason of any kind can you 
give yourself why you should vote to 
: reject for your country the services 
of such a great jurist, diplomat and 
administrator as William H. Taft? 
Can you give any reason consistent 
with sound Americanism or your own 
self-respect? If you cannot, it is 
your duty to your fellow-citizens 
and to yourself to vote for William 
H. Taft for President of the United 
States and for James S. Sherman 
and Republican Congressmen who 
will uphold his hands and support 
his administration. 
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W hat for Breakfast ? 


For rosy, active, “strenuous” health, use the menu 
advised by a famous food expert: 


Some Fruit. preferably cooked 


A Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS 


with good cream poured over. 


Soft Boiled Eggs 
A Slice of Crisp Toast 
A Cup of POSTUM 


That’s enough to run you until noon. 


Grape-Nuts food is made of selected parts of the grains that re- 
build the brain and nerve centres. 


You will feel “fit as a lord” on this kind of breakfast. Use the 
same articles for luncheon or supper. 
“There's a Reason. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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It Adds You cannot do these three things 
It Subtracts mechanically on any other machine 


The Remington Typewriter 


With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing 
machine and the adding machine. It completes the circle; 
finishes the labor saving; leaves nothing more for mechanical 
ingenuity to contrive in the field of billing, order and general 
accounting work. 

The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our 
guarantee and is made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company ctcorporates) 
New York and Everywhere 
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Q’Sullivan’s Heels of New Live Rubber 
Give Energy and Elasticity to Your Walk 


It won’t do to have heels 
made of dead, musty, ground- 
up old door mats and the like. 

When you decide to wear rub- 
ber heels demand O’Sullivan’s, 
that have energy, life, durabil- 
ity; and after telling you why 
you should dem: und them, if you 
don’t get them, it’s your fault. 

We have in mind many people 
for whom rubber heels are an 
absolute necessity, but none 
more so than the Housekeepers. 

Juliets and Oxfords for their 
wear and the wear of Nurses are 
generally made with Rubber 
heels on. 





In the economy of walk- 





ing, heels of live new rub- 






ber are an essential factor. 















Nothing explains the value of 
Heels of new live rubber in walk- 
ing better than Mr. Carnegie’s 
version of elasticity as the ele- 
ment necessary for the United 
States currency. 











The energy, yes, the energy 
of new LIVE Rubber UNDER 
YOUR HEEL AT EVERY 
STEP, whether you stand or 
walk, is what you want. The merits of the O’Sullivan 
heels led the manufacturers to 
do so; but the shame of it is 
that some makers, just to save 
a few cents, put on any old kind 
that looks like rubber, and it is 
passed out as “just as good’’ 
to the Housekeeper or whoever 
it may be—and there are thou- 
sands who use them. 


NOW THIS IS TO TELL 
THE PUBLIC IMITA- 
TIONS ARE ‘“‘NOT AS 
GOOD.”’ They are used 
because they cost less than 
O’Sullivan’s, and the few 














Energy to walk, energy to 
work, to act, to think; the more 
energy the more life; the more 
success the more achievement, 
the more happiness; energy im- 
parts energy; energy means 
power. 

Apply it to yourself; the 
young people need it, the con- 
servative, behind-the-times peo- 
ple need it, and what is there to 
mark a well-spent life so well 
as energy in the centenarian? 

Last Fall, when the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Company had an oppor- 
tunity to save 10 per cent. in the 
cost of their heels, owing to the 












low cost of crude rubber, THEY HUMPHREY O’SULLIVAN cents saved by the manu- 
PUT IN IT THE GOODS. Founder of the Rubber Heel Industry facturers Is taken out of 
They wisely applied the 10 per the vital point the com- 









- nt to secure os “ a a ERGY, Carnegie says: ‘‘ Elasticity is what the currency needs.” fort to the wearer. If 
elasticity and desirability to . = 4“ neler those usin house shoes 
their heels, soles and other speci- O'Sullivan says: “* Elasticity is what your walk needs & 














sities tm ths form cf & Weer to make it natural, graceful and easy.” with Rubber Heels on will 
grade of Para Rubber, without retuse to accept imitations 
any additional cost to the public. they'll show the dealers that they know. 

They want no thanks for doing so; the fact is cited There's only one kind of heels made of New 
to show the business policy of the O’Sullivan Company. Live Rubber, that have energy, life and 

The purpose of this communication to the public is durability O’Sullivan’s. The same differ- 
to call attention to the energy, life and snap in the ence exists between O’Sullivan’s Heels and 
O’Sullivan Heel of New Rubber AND THE NECES- eg er . zs . rae . 
SITY for this quality in the heels TO FILL THEIR the imitations that there is between the live 
MISSION FOR THE PEOPLI wire and the dead one. 






O'Suliven's New Live Rubber Heels 
Encourage Walking 


Have a pair fitted to your street shoes and you'll want to walk. ALL SENSIBLE people 
WEAR THEM. Whether you work with your hands or brain, or both, whether you stand or 
walk, heels of NEW LIVE rubber will aid you. They act as a buffer against the daily grind. 
For Men and Women who are doing things, who are makin 
the city’s wheels move, they are ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Only cost 50 cents and they wear TWICE AS LONG AS LEATHER, so that they are 
CHEAPER TO WEAR. When you decide to get rubber heels demand O’SULLIVAN’S; they 
are the PIONEERS and the only kind made of LIVE RUBBER. The name O’SULLIVAN on 
RUBBER is like “STERLING” on silver. All shoe dealers will supply you. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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* FIDELITY BND GASURLTY GO. 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1908 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 





FIDELITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LIABILITY LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and 

CCIDEN prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual 
ACCIDENT income from premiums is over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is pro- 
HEALTH tected by assets of over EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium 
STEAM BOILER reserve of over THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars, and a special 
- = — reserve against contingent claims of over ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED 

















ELEVATOR THOUSAND DOLLARS. It has paid OVER TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS to 
PLATE GLASS its policy-holders for LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not 

= Bt only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and 
BURGLARY ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

( STOCKS AND BONDS VALUED AT ) 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS { Nikkerinprmnrs joxr ae | $1,536,189.88 
DIRECTORS 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, J. G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 




















The ideal equipment for the hunter consists of 


A GOERZ “CERTAR” RIFLE TELESCOPE 
A GOERZ “PERNOX” (hunting) BINOCULAR 
A “GOERZ ANSCHUTZ” CAMERA, fitted of 


course with a Goerz lens. 


The possession of such an outfit would increase the possibilities of the suc- 
cess of the hunt, assure you of the most thorough enjoyment of the tnp, and 
enable you to preserve (in pictures) the pleasant memories connected therewith. 

White us at once for full information and the name of the nearest dealer 
who will supply you with our goods. 








C. 3. Goers American Optical Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Heyworth Bldg. 52 Union Square E. Claus Spreckels Bldg. 
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The Chew-Chew Man 


He'll Get You if You 
> Don't WatchOut ges 


XS You think you 

chew your food 

—but you don’t. You bite 

it a few times and en “bolt” it down. The result—im- 
perfect insalivation, hence imperfect digestion. 


It is what you digest—not what you eat—that makes 
bone, brain and tissue. Thorough chewing and mixing 
with saliva is the first process in digestion. You simply 
have to chew 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


You can’t bolt it down as you would a mushy porridge— 
hence it is all digested and every particle of nutriment in 
the cooked whole wheat is taken up and converted into 
brain, bone and muscle. 


Horace Fletcher, the original “Chew-Chew Man,” recently visited 
“the home of Shredded Wheat,” and this is what he wrote in the guest 
book: “Charmed beyond description and gratified beyond expression 
with all the details of organization. The atmosphere is redolent of 
mutual welfare in the true sense.” 


Shredded Wheat induces ‘‘Fletcherism’’ and, hence. promotes digestion 
and good health. Children fed on it have sound teeth and good bones. 
Try the BISCUIT (heated in oven) for breakfast with milk or cream. 
TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat Toast. It is delicious with butter, 
cheese or marmalades. 


be Cook Book # } 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. “Is allin the Shre ds” 
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Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless for 
preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing and for 
all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. For ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, irri- 
tations, inflammations and 
chafings warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
applications of Cuticura Oint- 
ment, most soothing of 
emollients, afford immediate 
and grateful relief. 

Guaranteed absolutely pure and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 
Pn hy eg hy gO 
Ceicuite; China, Hong Kons Drug’ Co.: Japan, 
Bo Africa Lennon, Ltd, Cape Town, et¢.; USA 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
@@”Post Free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 





The Most Historic Build- 
ing In America 


is the Alamo at San Antonio. Itis one 

of a chain of Missions, whose crumbling 

ruins add so much to the antique at- 

mosphere of this delightful resort city. 
But the climate is the thing in 


San Antonio 


Bright, sunshiny days, warm, dry air 
and perfect drainage make a combina- 
tion not equalled in America. Life in 
San Antonio during the winter months 
isa succession of out-door days which 
can be enjoyed to the full in all sorts 
of pastimes. 





“In Sunny San Antonio,” is a finely 
illustrated booklet, brimful of in- 
teresting data about this beautiful 
Winter Resort. I'll gladly send 
you acopy free on request. 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 
General Passenger Agent 
M., K. & T. Ry. 

933 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The fore pages of THE OUTING MAGA- 
ZINE are especially valuable to the small 
advertiser. 








Just a suggestion that should interest some 
advertisers: 


You only can reach twenty-five cent people 
through THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 

RKate— $1.00 per line. 

Discount—10 per cent. six insertions. 

Classification—Any head you desire 

Forms close first day of month preceding 
date of publication. 


Space accepted from one to fourteen lines. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 and 37 W. 31st St... NEW YORK 
ALLAN C,. HOFFMAN, Advertising Manager 
Chicago Office: 1511 Heyworth Building 
THOMAS H. BLODGETT : : Manager 





PUBLISHING PLANT, DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
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This is the guarantee thi ut comes in 
each box of six pairs of ‘‘Holeproof”’ 

ose: “If any or all of these hose come 
to holes in six months from the day you 
buy them, we will replace them free. 

‘he great success of our men’s and 

women’s hose has forced us to increase 
our line, 


We Now Make 
Children’s Stockings 


These have 6-ply reinforced knees as 
well as 6-ply heels and toes. So their 
cost is 50c. a pair or $3 a box of 6 pairs. 

But once you try them you would pay 


$1 if we asked it, They save all the 

darning—they outwear many pairs 

of the best guaranteed stockings, 

so the saving in dollars and cents 

at the end of the year makes 

them the cheapest by far. 

No other hosiery equals 
‘Holeproof” in quality 


We Pay an Average of 73 cents 
per Pound for Our Yarns 


We buy the best Egyptian and Sea Island cotton (the 
softest and finest we know) regardless of what we must pay 

Our yarn is 3-ply. We could pay 35c¢ and | get weak 
and coarse 2-ply yarn as others do. 

Sut you wouldn’t buy such hosiery because it is un- 
comfortable. Weare not trying to sell you wear only. 
Buy ‘“Holeproof” for all of the qualities of the best 
unguaranteed hosiery—buy it for 6 months’ longer wear. 


This is a Fact to Note: 


Please le arn that the only difference between the best 
unguaranteed hose and *‘Holeproof” is that ‘‘Holeproof” 
wear longer. Examine them. Notice how soft and light 
they are. Compare any brand of hose with **Holeproof.” 
Then let “‘Holeproof”’ show how they Wear. 


foleproof Hosiery 


If your dealer does not have genuine ‘‘Holeproof” 
Hose, bearing the “*Holeproof”’ Trade-mark, order direct 
from us. Remit in any convenient way and we will ship 
you the hose and prepay transportation charges 


} pairs . Medium, light and extra light weight 

Holeproof BE ack, "cht and dark tan, navy blue, pe arl gray 
— and black with white feet. Sizes, 9") to 12. Six 

pairs of asize and weight ina box. One color or assorted to 

order, 

Holeproof 6 pairs, $2. Medium we ight, Black, tan, and black 

Stockings with white feet. Sizes, 8 to ll, 


Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $8. Extra light 


we ight. Black, navy _blue, lig ht and dark tan, 
and pearl gray. Size to 


Holeproof 
Lustre-Hose 
Holeproof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light 
Lustre-stockings we ight Tan and black. Sizes, & to 11. 

. Boys’ sizes, 5 to 10, and Misses’ sizes, 5 to 9%. 
Children’s # : r k 


Colors, black and tan. Specially re infor reed knee, 
heel and toe. Six pes $3. 


Ask for our free book ‘“‘How to Make Your Feet 


Happy 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
229 Fourth Street - Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stockings 











What Makes 
the World Go ’Round ? 


LIFE, of course. Never 
theless Lire wants new 
friends. 

Therefore : Send us one 
dollar—only one dollar 
before December st 
You will receive Lire for 
three months. 

This concession is only 
for new subscribers 

The money must be 
sent to us, direct, before 
December 1st 

No subscriptions will be 
renewed at this rate. Ad 1 
dress Lirr, 24 West 31st | 

} 
| 





Street, New York 


Of course, you already know Lire is the 
brightest illustrated humorous weekly in the 
| WORLD and the most artistic. 


Foreign Postage, 26c. Canadian, 13c. additional 























\ PERFECT 
/ FOR ALL 
SEASONS 


) PARIS is the only 
shaped and filled garter. 
Vo metal comes next thi 
eare?r. 
An article that careful 
dressers buy repeatedly 
must be superior. 

That’s the story of the 

; PARIS Garter. One man 

ate & Se. writes: J’ve been waiting 18 
een, years for this garter. 

In six months’ time PARIS has taken the 
lead, strictly on its merits. 

If your dealer is sold out, send us 25 cents 
for mercerized, or 50 cents for silk.  J/oney 
back if you are not enthusiastically satisfied. 


Made only by A. STEIN & CO, 162 Center Ave., Chicagg 








Copyright 1908 
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FOR HUNTING 


Deer, Moose, Partridge, Grouse—all 
the big and little game of Autumn—the 
best hunting-ground in the East is Maine. License-fee, only 
$15.00 —$35.00 cheaper than Canada. Any number of un- 
equalled guides. Always something to shoot. Get away from your office 
only one week and you'll bag your fill, if you go hunting in 


THE MAINE WOODS 


Send 2-cent stamp Today for the how, when, and where, two complete, illustrated books, 
**In the Fish and Game Country,’’ and ‘‘ Fish and Game Laws Worth Knowing.’’ 








Address Passenger Department, Boston, Mass. 


Cc. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt.,.Boston, Mass. 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has _ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Il. Portland, Me. Buffalo. Y. I 


rittabnrg, F 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Pinte, N. ¥. 2 16 ¥F ia Ave. 
2930 Sacramento St. Plainfield, Ind. 265 8. College Ave. G reensboro, N. C Provide -— 5 R. 














Denver, Colorado. Des Mol I @isieian: Bick ‘argo, N. D. Vin 

West Haven, Conn. yes SSSINSS, SR RRR, NOD. : Philadelphia, Pa. T« ge rt ‘anada. 

w ashington, D.C. Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. S12 N. Broad St. Win Manitoba. 
Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa I por pm  Rartaua, q 














’ It is built especially to travel all kinds of city streets or country 
roads. ‘The high wheels clear ridges, ruts and rocks e asily A com- 
fortable, elegantly finished motor carriage for pleasure or business 


Cheaper to Keep Than a Mis 
as it costs but a cent a mile to mpi Has solid rubber tires—n 


tire expense, punctures or tire troubles. Built $550 Up 
N 


by the oldest and largest mfrs. in the world. 


Sales Last Year Over $600,000 4 


The Holsman is not setae barby ent, but has 7 years of s 
ess back of it, and thousands of satisfied us ser 
Winner in Algonquin "08 Hill-Climb 
Send for Catalog, and “ Book of Testimonials ” 
HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE CO. 


‘=? Room 206 Monadnock Btk., Chieago 
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Forefather 
Pure Corn Whiskey 


The method our conscientious forefathers used in making 
whiskey was to boil and double in copper over open wood fires 
a slow, expensive process, but it is the way to make honest whis- 
key and preserve the food value of the grain in a form acceptable 
to the most delicate stomachs. 

That is the way Forefather Corn Whiskey is made. We 
know every step of the process. We also know the proper way 
to age corn whiskey until it obtains a rich, amber color, a smooth, 


Corn Whiskey is the peer of all whiskies. A trial will convince 
you it is the whiskey for your use—the South’s greatest whiskey. 


At the Best Places 
“‘Ask the Revenue Officer’’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will. 
Four Quarts, Express Prepaid, $5.00 








R. M. ROSE CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Suite A, Times Building 


New York City 








a 


mellow taste and a charming bouquet. That’s why Forefather 


J 








y, 
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There’s only one remedy for 
alongday’s thirst—cracked 
ice and a cool, refreshing 
cocktail. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are just what a _ cocktail 





ought to be—an exquisitely ie 
flavored, gently stimulating iaiiiddias 


drink — thirst-quenching, (@iiskey dase) 











The Ale of Americans 
for Americans 
by Americans 


Evans 
f\le 


Search the World over 

1786 and you will not find its 908 
equal. Its all-around good 
ness is not a matter of luck, 






































cooling and satisfying, Martini but the logical result of best materials, scientific 
(gin base) brewing, careful bottling and 122 years of 
Always Uniform—Always Right are the sticking-to-it. 
, : most In ‘‘Splits’’ as well as regular size bottles 
G. F. gr ota oe & BRO. popular. Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Everywhere 
ole Props. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
Hartford New York London BREWERY AND BOTTLING WORKS 
HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786 
‘3 ! 
i i Ri i h 
4 | | { » \ 
i a & ri 
THE BALDWIN DIRIGIBLE AIRSHIP IN FLIGHT DURING THE GOVERNMENT SPEED TEST, AUGUST 12, 1908 
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GET THE 


Facts 


ABOUT THE ES K “= 
SELF-STARTING SIX-CYLINDER 


WINTON SIX 


Our page advertisements in current magazines tell 
some of them. Our catalog tells more. Write today. 


48 H.P. 5 passenger car $3000 
60 H.P. 7 passenger car $4500 
The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


BEREA ROAD N.W., CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A. 
































AFTER SHAVING 


EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by Men of Discrimination Everywhere 
Write for interesting book, Shaving Essentials 
—mailed free on request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York 














ITS THE SERVICE | Ss t ‘oh’ s—Sa 


YOU GET OUT gum 
OF AN ENGINE , M 
THAT COUNTS Lil (@) t (oR ab) 


Easy tostart. Develop full 
power. Run quietly and 
smoothly. Nothing “‘trap- 
py” in their appearance. 
Nothing complicated. Not 
a “cheap” motor, but a 
low pricedone. Write for 
catalogue and prices to 


STOVER MOTOR CAR CO., 
Freeport, Ill. 















2 cycle 
3 port 
46 8 and 12 H. P. 


























GASOLINE OR KEROSENE 


With the famous Du Brie Marine Engines you can use 
either We furnish both types—each suited to any style boat 

Each is fully water tested under load to its rated horse 
power, and it makes it 
4 H.P. Gasoline Engine with cumipmncnt, $77.50 
4 H.P. Kerosene Engine with equipment, 91.00 

The Kerosene type is just as efficient and re- 
liable as the Gasoline—the Kerosene is per- 
fectly vaporized — the new Generator 
Valve is always dependable 

All the parts of the Du Brie Engine 
are made of best materials —manufac- 
tured and assembled in our own factory. 

We have the skill and the facilities 
to make the best Marine Engines, and 
we succeed. Write us while you think 
of it for our catalog and learn more about 
Du Brie Marine Motors. Ask also for Catalog 
on 16 and 18 ft. launches, 22 ft. speed hull:, and 27 ft 
Runabout. Choice territory is open 


Du Brie Motor Co., 462 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 













The Fine Quality 
And Purity of 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


AND ITS RICH, MELLOW TONE 
MAKE IT THE PREFERRED 
WHISKEY OF THOSE WHO 


Know the Best 
Like the Best 
Buy the Best 


av NTE, 
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ALTIMORE RYE 


he 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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[A Good Vacation Companion! 


No. 602 “ULERY” 
Pocket Knife Tool Kit. 


Every one has use for a Knife, 
Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel or Screw 
Driver. ‘This outfit is practical, yet so 
small, being contained in a Leather 
Pocket Book 4) x 3} inches, is, by 
carrying it in your pocket, always at 
hand for immediate use, whether 
Camping, Boating, Teaming, Driving, in 
the Shop, Factory, Office, Store, Ware- 
house, —— on the Farm, Bicycle, CIPO } 
or around the Home. M 

Any Tool firmly attached or de- Hole out! Straight and true the 


tached to the Pocket Knife in a second 


Sent Post Paid on receipt SKFEI | -WVHT. 
of price $2.25. 


Use it five days and if not satisfactory G OLF BALL 


return it and we will refund your money. 
|, ——T 7-R ees gee ag N.Y. rolls from the putter, responsive in dis- 
= Te :; ~~ tance and direction to the blow it receives. 

# Many a match is lost by a ball that is too 

dead or too lively, but the Haskell-Whiz 
is right for any shot in the game from 


tee to hole—it is built that way. 
Will not cut, chip, or soften. Price 50c. 
Watch the Ball with the Purple Ring—a Royal 






















gen illustration shows a specimen of a beautiful Ball for the Royal Game. 
25 lb. muscalonge—looking as alert and full of vim on a * 
his mahogany mounting-board as if he had just left the The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 
water. Price, $13.50. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

. ° ° . PHILADELPHIA DENVER 
Something New in Fish Mountings DETROIT LONDON 


At half the price of regular mountings, we furnish 
specimens of game fish of any kind in almost any size— 
perfect in shape, marking and color. 


BOSTON Factories: AKRON, OHIO 
Our products are also handled in 
NEW YORK and BUFFALO 

by The B. F, Goodrich Co, of New York 


and in 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 





Write for our beautiful and interesting three-color booklet and 
pricelist 


ANGLERS’ MOUNTING CO. 
44 Peck Court, Chicago 

















THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


 aeaneetebem i Lelelacy 


Go on like a glove avd fit all over. 


Putman Boots are the oldest and best known line of boots for Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and 
Engineers, (who demand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact with such men, 
how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are used in nearly every civilized country in the world 
They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proofed, Made to Measure, Delivery charges prepaid,and 

cost no more than others. Send forcatalogue of over 40 different styles of boots and self measurement 

blanks. Also Indian Tanned Moose Hide Moccasins. Illustration shows No. 200, 14 inches high, 

Bellows Tongue, Uppers made of Putman’s Special Vegetable Tanned Calf Skin, 

tanned with the grain of the hide left on, thus making the leather water proof. Black 

or Browncolor. Madeto measure and delivered inthe U.S,, Can., orMex ., for $8.00 

H, J. PUTMAN & CO. 32 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


a Seen, , WIGWARM 


Camps ‘ 
Garages apatite 


rr || 
Late ; 
SEND FOR CATALOG jain itr | Fa | 


Sgt | posed] i some 


E. F. Hodgson fir rere 




















Box 135 < eee 
; . Dover, Massachusetts ee RO 
a. A ARGAIN 
GREATEST LAUNCH B 
MULLINS STEEL LAUNCH $11 PST LAUNCH Bi 
{ mULEInsag Vhe Mullins ‘‘1909"’ Special is a magnificent model 






built of puncture proof plates of Pressed Steel. Has 
Air Chambers like a Life Boat. Guaranteed not to 


leak—waterlog—dry out-—-warp and never has to be 











t calked—needs no boat house—never out of repair. All 
enceeiemaeeaeimeaiei orders filled the day they are received 
ENGINE — Ferro Reversible 1‘, H. P. Engine equipped with ail the 1908 improvements, including Mullins Silent Underwater 
stn Send for handsome four color circular. W.H. Mullins Company, 123 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
— 
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Will you accept this Buy it in the “Knock-Down” 
business book if ee canies 
we send it Sign and mail the 


piece of furniture, including fast 
enings, Mission stain, ete., are 
? coupon below. Send shipped to you in a compact crate. 
ree § no money! Take no risk! 
One hundred and twelve of the 
world’s master business men have written ten 
books—2, 193 pages—I, 497 vital business secrets. 
In them is the best of all that they know about 








You need only to put the 
parts together, put on the 
stain, ete., according to 
simple instructions an 
hour's work and it is done 

Every piece is selected 





—Pur hasiog —Organization —Position-Getting oak You save 1) in 
—Credit —Systematizing — Position-Holding the factory cost in the 
= le tions —Retailing —Man-Handling factory profit ( all the 

CcountAg —Wholesaling —Man-Training dealers profit. 44) 4 of 
—Time-Keeping —Manutacturing —Business Generatship the tre ight (5) cost of 
—Cost-Keeping —Insurance —Competition Fighting finishing. (6) cost of ex , 
—Advertising —Real Estate and hundreds and hun- pensive packing s she received it 
—Correspondence © —Public Utilities dreds of other vital busi« | absolutely guarantee you will ke satistied 
—Salesmanship —Banking ness subjects. . 


" aoe P that [ will sell you beau 
A booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing the ee feces an a oe 




















work, ff ag" . 
Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages es one-t hird of what a 
4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock bottom purchas- dealer would charge for 
ing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training men; pages 7 to 12 a similar piece I will 1 
with salesmanship, with advertising, with the m arketir 1g of goods ” instantly refund your 
through salesmen, dealers and by mail: pages 12 to 15 with the great a money and freight 
problem of securing the highest market price for your services—no , } f : 
matter what your line; and the last page tells how you may get a come @ charges if you are 
plete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in colors —for less _—. — satisfied You do act tisk 
than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. one cent. I have made 
Will you read the book if we send it free? Send no money. Simply a this statement as strong 
sign the coupon, as I know how The 
The System Co., 160-10 Wabash Ave., Chicag rf goods warrant it Cc. C. BROOKS 
If there are, in your books, any new ways t» increase my business or My free catalog Ss svelation 
a nd on your 6-page My tree catalogue Is a revelation 
my salary, I should like to know them, So se y 16-5 free, re, 


descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 169-10 in economy in artistic furnishings, 
showing 40 pieces from $2 
to S25, suitable for the 
home, office, lodge or club. 
Send for it today 

Cc. C. BROOKS, Pres. 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 1010 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. 









Name 





OO 





Business 











Position 
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How Hiram Stayed Young 








EOPLE hain’t wut they wuz in my day,” 


growled Jasper Flint. ‘“No—nur 
times hain’t, nuther.” 

“Well, thank goodness they ’re not!” 
declared Hiram Oldboy. “Why, when you 
and I were youngsters, what did we have? 
A box-stove warmed one room — we chopped 
the cordwood. For light—candles. Baths 
once a month in the washtub — and I pump- 
ed the water. Clothes home-made by my 
mother. She sewed, knit, spun, wove, and 
not only cooked all our crude food, but 
raised, killed, cured and preserved it. She 
even made our one toilet essential — soft 
soap. Recreations, the circus once a year — 
good old times! Fudge! 

“Look at me to-day! 

“My house is heated and lighted automati- 
cally all over, and machinery pumps our 
water. The fittings in my bathroom are 
better than the dishes we ate from as boys. 
In every season, special garments for warmth, 
coolness, health, comfort. I have con- 
veniences the rich knew nothing about 
twenty years ago. Would my dear mother 
cure meats and preserve fruits to-day? 
Not if I could help it, with factories to do 
such things scientifically. For 


wasn’t the way to look at things, as we 
did then, but the return in comfort. Ninety 
per cent. of the comforts I enjoy to-day 
I’ve first read about in magazines. Manu- 
facturers who have sold them educated me 
at the same time. 

“ Jasper Flint, if you grumble at times like 
these we live in now, somebody ought to 
take you at your word and shove you back 
into your own boyhood, with no comforts 
or conveniences at all, and no way of know- 
ing about them if there were any.” 


a 


Printing and publishing have been called 
the “barometer industry,” of this country. 
Three-fifths of all the printing goes into 
magazines and other periodicals. Since 
1890 the American people’s consumption of 
periodicals has increased two hundred and 
fifty per cent! The magazines represented 
in the Quoin Club now have a combined 
circulation of not less than ten million 
copies a month — that’s a copy and a third 
for every family in this country owning its 
own home. These magazines reach all the 
prosperous, intelligent consumers. ‘They have 
a profound effect on everyday 





amusements, the player-piano 
and other musical instruments, 
the camera, the automobile, 
travel, books, magazines— 


The QuoinClub 


TLT LT Key 


life and comfort, because 
they spread news about new 
commodities and conveniences. 
The progressive retail mer- 








“Jasper, do you realize that 
the magazines have done most 
of it? In our boyhood there 
were mighty few conveniences. 
If there’d been as many as 
now, we would n’t have heard 
about ’em, because there were 
no magazines to explain how 
they worked, and how cost 





HIS little 16-page 
monthly, half the size 
of a magazine page, will be 
sent on request to any Bus- 
iness Man who is interested 
in advertising. Address 
Quoin Club 


mu Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


chant to-day is as much inter- 
ested in this spread of news 
and information about com- 
modities as in the commodities 
themselves. For he knows that 
one surely follows the other. 
As the magazine is the channel 
for the information he is the 
channel for the goods. 
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BIG BORE HIGH POWER RIFLES 


No other rifles made have the tremendous shocking power at 

long range of the Winchester .33, .35 and .405 calibers. The 

cartridges they shoot have heavy, mushrooming bullets, 

making them exceedingly deadly for the biggest game. 

Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges—each made 

for the other—are indispensable for successful hunting. 
Send address for Catalogue of Winchester—the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, 





CONN. 

















wo uu, | ROCHESTER ERéint 


Th; MET Eee vothly and satisfactorily the minute it is installed 
power = 1 








\ sy ut skip or a break 
of the hig shest etficiency every one is built and delivered for a reputation. Constant 
ire in n ro a has produced the greatest « by ile vingg the sma vaste 

f fuel. Exhau sts under water without back-press re or noise. Speed contr 
ris Ge tale —fast enough for racing 


7 ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 710 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Pindar oes ama A, ELLIOTT RANNEY & CO., 1851 Broadway, New York, Agents 


Other agencies throughout the world 

















£ 
For eg 
é 
Sale 3 
Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair Adopted by Govern 
Everywhere ments of U. S., Canada and England. 15 models to select from 
These are Genuine sardines, noted for their choice Catalogue free ACME FOLDING BOAT CO, Miamisburg, Ohio 
quality—being very fat. Ask for these brands: Gold 





Fish (Ravigote), Sunset (Le Croix), La Rouchelle. ; 
Fr ies Souvenir Post Cards Free. H p Detroit 
CALIFORNIA FISH CO., Dept. H, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA wae Engine 























. ~~ n, 
First and Original Motor Buggy © S| D starts without ae 3.5.7.1 HP 
= cranking ; nc av, *roportionate 
$250 “SUCCESS” AUTOMOBILE = cams, valves, in use. ees. Cy 
Practical, durable, economical and abso- rastlelg.. Shem ders and pis 
lutely safe. A light, strong, steel-tired RS AVA ‘ sprockets. Only 


tons groun 1 
Auto-Buggy. Suitable for city or country 7 iy = 5 a moving hgh 
use. Speed from 4 to 40 miles an hour. Our “IN FA bitted. For ie drc p forged 
198 Model has an extra powerful engine, J] “spe Bo +f Li aI SEND FOR \ steel. All 
patent ball-bearing wheels; price, $275 B : L at, : al TESTIMONIALS “Qi sizes ready 
Also 10h. p., $400. Rubber Tires, $25.0 extra. W rite for descrip- ee to shij 
tive literature. Address 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS SEND FOR 
SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO. 


1270 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan FRFE CATALOG 









. Inc. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


» Fox MOTORS 


| HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUTY 
ae \ it —_—1— — "| | 
it, Our 15 sizes of High Speed and 
Menem Heavy Duty Motors are fully described 


in our catalog. The sanest, most direct 
and most. convincing motor catalog ever issued. 

















BALL REVERSE GEARS 


FOR 


MOTOR BOATS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





‘ > GASOLINE ENGINE CO. N E W Y 0 R K G EAR WORKS NY 
201 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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When the biting winds do blow, 
And the water will not flow; 
When the pump is frozen tight, 
And you ’re worried, at the sight 
Of your stock out in the snow. 








Then, oh then, you wonder why 

That Hot-Air Pump you did not buy, 
Now is the time, in early fall, 

These winter hardships to forestall. 
Dow t let your stock go ary. 


The Hot-Air Pump 


gives an abundant and permanent supply, 
always fresh and at a temperature which 
invites the animals to drink their fill. Be- 
sides, it does away entirely with the slow 
and expensive process of watering live 
stock with a pail and by hand. 

Be sure that the copyright name **Reeco-Rider’’ or 
**Reeco-Ericsson” appears upon the pump you purchase 


This name protects you against spurious imitations. Write 
to nearest office (see list below) for descriptive Catalogue O2. 


Rider - Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 

239 Franklin St., Boston. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
34 Craig St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
> Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

ioe argura 96, Havana, Cuba 





The Hot-Air Pump 


Two Guns in One 


The U. S. Three-Barrel Gun 
2 Shot Barrels—1 Rifle Barrel 


No need to carry two guns to get every kind 
of game you find— one U. S. Three-Barrel 
Gun is enough, With it you are prepared fer 
large or small game. No extra weight but 
the rifle ammunition in your pocket. A 
standard weight, 6% to 7% lbs., neat 12, 16 or 
20-guage double barrel shot gun—of finest 
material, workmanship, finish and construc- 
tive principle, Has all the delicacy of poise 
and balance, with the requisite drop of 
stock which characterizes the perfect double 
gun. This for traps and birds, 


Birds or Big Game 


In addition, a rifle, bored with scientific 
precision, lying underneath—where it would 
scarcely be noticed unless pointed out. 
Rifle gives extra flat trajectory and is per- 
» fectly adapted to the new, high-power smoke- 
less powder shells. Five sizes from 25-20 to 
32-40—a wide range for selection. The perfect gun 
fora mixed game country Two guns for the 
price of one, Our literature, sent free, shows de- 
tailsof mechanism and finish nearly full size, The 
rhree-Barrel Gun is made in three grades—all 
fully described in our mbes literature. To hold a 
U.S. Three- 





















Barrel in Our 
ng 4 hands * Famouy) 
s to want Trap 


to own one “ 
atonce. Write today. 
Notice our famous Trap Gun— 
let us tell you about that too. 
No stamps—just your name and 
address for full information 
about the finest gun made in 
America. 


Three-Barrel Gun Company 


1201 Market St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
(Factories at Moundsville, West Virginia) 


Gun 














Good ! 


Then you will appreciate the ‘* HOPEWELL” 
Outing Blankets. 


Going Camping ? 





Strong, handsome, practical for a dozen uses. 
Delightfully thick, warm and pleasing to the touch. 
In a beautiful gray shade with bright borders. 

Sold to you direct from the mill for $2.65 for 
60 by 72 size. Your money back if for any reason 
you wish to return blanket after seeing it. 

HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. H 


Makers of celebrated ‘‘HOPEWELL” cloths 
Established 1836. HOPEWELL, CONN. 














TOPPAN POWER DORIES and ENGINES 


Safe, Best Sea 
Boat Built, 
$125 up 
Send 4c. in 
Stamps for 
Catalog. 
Knock Down Boats Simplified Construction 
Send for free cir- TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO., 6 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 








ilar and pri 

















DO YOU KNOW 

That my 34 H. P. Gasoline engine will 
drive any size boat from 16 to 21 feet 
long at a speed of from 7 to 12 miles an 
hour, at an average cost of one cent 
per mile? They are built on honor and 
WILL deliver the goods. 

All sizes from 34 to 30H. P. Write 
for catalogue and prices to 


H. LIPPERT, 810 N. 11 St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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USE 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it also. It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the skin dis- 
eases often contracted, 

A positive relief for Sunburn, Chafing, Prickly 
Heat and all afflictions of the skin, Removes odor 
of perspiration, et Mennen’s—the original. 
Put up in non-refillable boxces— 
the “Box that Lox.” Sold every- 
where or mailed for 25 cents, 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder. Sample free. 





Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 




















THE REASONS WHY 


Witch-Elk Hunting Boots 


are so popular are: 


1st. They are made by practical 
bootmakers, 

2d. Nothing but the best ma- 
terial is allowed to enter the 
construction of our boots 

3d. They are made on lasts 
that assure comfort and at 
the same time embrace 
form that gives the boot a 
nobby appearance. 

4th. They are worn and 
recommended by leading 
Sportsmen, surveyors and 
miners every where. 
Insist on your dealer 

supplying you with our 

boots and after one trial 

you will have no other 

make. 


Colors: Cream, White, Tan or Black Elkskin 


Catalogue G on application 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
America’s Largest Sporting Footwear Manufacturers 




















The Baker 
Inside Operated Four- 
Passenger Coupe 


is adaptable for summer or winter service and is 
noticeable for its roominess, comfort and 


elegance. Upholstered in the finest manner, 
equipped with full toilet set and central dome 
light 

Every operation is concentrated in two levers 
—steering and controller. ‘There is no con- 
troller made that is as simple and safe as the 
BAKER CONTROLLER. The six forward 
and three reverse speeds are made imperceptibly. 
; No complications, no adjustments, no sparking 
t——-4 or sudden jerks between speeds. Impossible to 
arc or ‘‘freeze.”” 

Equipped with double foot brakes that perfect 
control. The Baker Motor uses less current 
and gives greater mileage than any other motor 


Baker 
Electric 
Vehicles 


are the Standard of the World and are the 
result of eight years’ experience in progressive 


made. 


automobile construction. 

They are elegant, dignified, refined; and 
their simplicity of operation and safety are 
keenly appreciated. 

Our catalogue describing the complete line 
of Baker Coupes, Broughams, Victorias, Lan- 
daulets, Surreys, Runabouts, Roadsters, etc., 
will be sent on request. 


BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
34 W. 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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A BULK POWDER FOR SHOT GUNS. 


Dead Shot Smokeless, branded with the name of 
a house whose goods are most favorably known, is a 
powder of superior quality, unsurpassed in any par- 
ticular. It is clean shooting, makes a perfect pattern, 
is of high velocity, safe, and unaffected by climate. 


Have your shells loaded with “ Dead Shot Smokeless.” Your 
dealer will gladly supply it. Write to us for Booklet. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILLS. 



































Can you shoot a string of 25 and smash every target ? 
If not—and you hold right—-ten chances to one your 
shoot is off. 

Before purchasing a gun be sure that you select one that is 
Guaranteed to shoot as ordered. 

It is a known fact that some gun manufacturers have no shooting 
gallery, and do not target their guns at all before shipping. 


Ithaca Guns 


are carefully targetted in our shooting gallery, which is equipped especially for this 
purpose, an ncle ‘‘ Bob ’’ Edwards, whose picture is shown herewith, has 
bored Ithaca Guns for a quarter of a century and has instructions to make them 
shoot as ordered, regardless of time, ammunition or money expended. The result 
is that we « xpend thousands of dollars and burn tons of ammunition yearly— but we 
please customers and we figure it pays. 








Listen to this : 


“1 went out yesterday on a fox hunt. About 3.30 p.m. a nice old fellow 
ran just 102 yards from me. I put my old Ithaca up and pulled the trigger 
and killed bim so dead that he was only gasping when I got to him. Two men 
saw me shoot the fox and measured the distance. That was just a 
good easy shot for my 8-lb. Ithaca.” 

Augustus Williamson, Altamont, N. Y. 





Sond for i Catalog and special prices on 18 grades, $17.75 net to 
00.00 list. Address Dep’t 2. 
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SMITH GUNS 


Sportsmen, after years of waiting, have 
found their long desire in the Smith Gun 
equipped with the Hunter One-Trigger. 
Smith Guns have a world-wide reputation for 
their long-distance, close-shooting, hard-hut- 
ting qualities, and now that Smith Guns are 
equipped on order with the Hunter One- 
Trigger they are the ideal sporting arm of 
the future. The Hunter One-Trigger is the 
only non-frictional, perfect, practical one- 
trigger ever produced, It 


Cannot Balk or Double 





The absence of the relaxing, regripping 
and readjusting necessary with two triggers, 
insures more hits with the second barrel. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
73 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 














What Press Clippings 
Will Do For You 


In business, as an aid in finding 
new markets and new outlets jor 
your products. 


In keeping posted on any subject 
under the sun in which you may be 
interested. 


In literary work of whatever na- 
ture, supplying original material jor 
lectures, addresses, debates, etc. 


LLL this we will gladly tell you just for the 
A asking. Write us at once, stating what your 

business is or what you are interested in, and 
we will give you full information and advice as to 
how Press Clippings can help you and what it will 
cost. 
The International Press Clipping Bureau receives, 
reads and clips fifty-five thousand publications, 
daily and weekly papers, monthly magazines, trade, 
literary and religious papers, etc. Let us show you 
why and how we can be of service to you at how 
little cost. 


International 
Press Clipping Bureau 


Dept. 101, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





















“ Waterproof” 


For everybody who 
wades through 
water, mud or slush 
and who wishes dry 
feet. 


“For the Man 
Outdoors” 


As nearly water-proof as leather can be 
made, treated by our special process, they 
KEEP THE FEET DRY. Superior to 
rubber boots because leather permits the 
skin to breathe, and prevents that deadly, 
clammy, “drawing” sensation. 

Wet-Defi shoes are offered in 9,10, 12, 14 
and 18 inch heights at $7 to $8.50. Dark 
tan or black. Three soles clear to heel, 
extra heavy stitching, etc. If your dealer 
does not handle the Florsheim Wet- 
Defi, write to us. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co, 


Chicago, U. S. A. 














Don’t go hunting, camping or fishing without a copy 
of “The Book of Camping and Woodcraft,”’ by Horace 
Kephart. 


16 Ft. Steel Launch with 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 
ate prices. All launches fitted with 
two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 
parts. Steel rowboats, $20. 
All boats fitted with water- 
tight compartments; cannot 
sink. Need no boat house. 
Weare the largest manufacturers 
of pleasure boats in the world 
Orders filled the day they are re 
ceived. We sell direct to user, 
cutting out all middlemen's 
profits. Free catalogue 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1270 JeffersonAve.,Detroit. Mich 
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Grouse Hunting 
is one of the severest tests of 
both the sportsman and _ his 
ammunition, but if he is using 

PETERS SHELLS 
he is invariably sure of the 
pattern and killing power of his 
load. They are the best in 
the world for any kind of game. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 



















T. H. Keller, Mgr. 





NEW YORK: 98 Chambers St., 


_, LOADED 
2) SHELLS 




















Copyright, 1908, 6y The Pictortal News Ce 


ORVILLE WRIGHT IN HIS ASR ASS WHICH BROKE WORLD'S RECORD AT FORT MYER, STAYING IN 


HE AIR ONE HOUR AND FIVE MINUTES 





STIMULATION WITHOUT REACTION 


After a day of enjoyable sport it is wise to choose a drink which helps to restore the vital powers rather than 


one which tends to deplete them, as is the case with many drinks. Borden’s Malted Milk is delicions, concen 
trated nourishment, invaluable to the camper, made ready for use by adding water hot or cold. 
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are the most adaptable, 
satisfactory 
fishing, 
lake or brook fishing. 
still fishing. 


ristol~ 


Steel Fishing Rods 














serviceable and 
for Southern 

summer fishing, 
Casting, trolling or 


rods winter 


Northern ocean, 







Time has proven the superior- 
ity of steel fishing —_ particuls arly 
the “BRISTS PL.” Loery 
“ BRISTOL” Steel Fishing 
Rod is guaranteed for three « 
years. Learn all about 
~~ the various styles in 
aN the beautiful 
illustrated 

mailed 







cata 
logu e 






free. 
The Horton 
Mfg. Co. 
80 Horton St. 
~ Bristol, 


a Conn, 




















Write Me 
Today 


know, I deal in sporting woods exclusivel y—no prunes, drugs and calico 


just Guns, et: Patronize a sportsman who knows the business from A 
to % Lam building up the greatest sportsmen's supply house in the 
world, and it will pay us both to become acquainted. 1 want your bus 


ness and will treat you square, 
or Money Back. 
nvenient 


SPORTING GOODS CO 


age, if « 
ELWOOD 













T now have my New 
Complete Catalog of 


Sporting Goods reacy 
for distribution. Every 
hunter, angler and tra; 
per should have one I 
list the most complete 
line of Guns, Ammuni- 
tions, Decoys and ven 
eral sporting goods at Right Prices. [| want my thou 
sands of old customers, and all other buyers of sporting 
goods to write me Now for this, my best catalog s you 





Best of voods, low prices, Satisfaction 
Ask Today for the Catalog, enclosing 5 cents for post 


» Box 90. OMAHA, NEBR, 











THE 20™ CENTURY 


GUN OIL 


is the only perfect 
un oil 


gu 
3. Cleans out the barrels. 
cially good when smokeless powdes 


is used. Oils the mec hanisms, 
Polisles the stock, and positively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 
climate and any kind of weather. 
Use before and after shooting. 


3 IN ONE OILCO. 
107 New St. New York 
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rf —GREEN AND YELLOW 

$ This famous Cordial, now m: at Tarragona 

$ Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 

: thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Monas- 
tery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, an 1 known 
throughout the world as Chartreuse abov 
cut represents the bottle and label employed in 
the putting up of the article since the monks’ 
expulsion from France, and it i ew known 
s Liqueur Peres Chartreux (the monks, how- 
ver, still retain the right to use the old bottle 
and label as well), distilled by the same order of 
monks who have securely guarded the secret of 


its manufacture for hundreds of years, taking it 
with them at the time they left the 
of La Grande Chartreuse, and who, therefore, 
alone possess a knowledge of the elements of this 
No Liqueur associated with the 


sian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 


Monastery 





delicious nectar. 
name of the Carthu 


POOSOSHOSOOESO OOOO EOSOOOESOOOOOOSS 


and made since their expulsion from France is 
; genuine except that made by them at Tarragona, 
Spain. 
$ 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
+ Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
b4 Sole Agents for United States 
> 
>< 
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Are You a Duck Hunter? 

















G. Do you believe that the Game 
Hog should be suppressed ? 


@. Are you interested in fine sport 


at low cost? 


@. Would you like to know where 
Brant and Redheads may be found 


in rafts of thousands >? 


@ If you are interested write 











Herbert Whyte of THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
? 


DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
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A reliable revolver is a guard against surprise. 
A good thing to have handy. 


Whether you are a bold hunter in the heart of the 
forest or a timid woman in the atmosphere of home, an H & R 
Revolver affords both confidence and protection. ' 

For over thirty-six years we have been the most 
exacting critics in firearms manufacturing. 


That is why an H & R Revolver never disap- 
points — because it is dependable, safe, certain, accurate. It is 
the weapon for you. 

Our illustrated catalog is replete with styles and sizes, 
among which we would especially recommend our H & R Automatic, 
double action, 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3+ inch barrel, 
nickel finish, $6.00. H & R WHammerless, $7.00. 


Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than 
accept substitutes order from us direct. 
Write to-day for this beautiful catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 
437 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 





. tied SAVAGE 


The Wicked Savage (99 Model) 


, "/ is the nifle for big and wicked game. 


When danger is smashing close at hand, and not a moment 

to spare, this rifle never failsthe man. It is quick and deadly 

sure. Its rapidity as a repeater is due to its smooth, free lever 

action, backed by a magazine of positive revolving action and 

direct feed. The chamber always has its cartridge indicated. 

No accident under the sun can betray a man when the Savage Safety 

ison. The rifle is locked from muzzle to butt, trigger, hammer, lever, 

; and all. Cartridges are safely side by side, not bullet-nose to primer. 

No open communication at the rear, but solid steel to hold a defective shell. Such 

features are exclusive and perfect, backed by superb Savage quality in both material 

and workmanship. Its laurels have been won in every big game region of the North. 

26-inch octagon barrel, six shots, 25-35, 30-30, 303, 32-40, 38-55 calibers—74 

to 8 lbs.—price $19.50 Steel and rubber shot gun butt plate. Round barrel $18.00. 

Also made as a takedown for $21.50, without loss of a single element of simplicity, 
durability or strength. 


Ask to see it at your dealer's or write us for a catalogue. 





99 Mode As made for 


a Takedown 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 2910 Savage Ave., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. Sot 
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SMITH é 


The a sn 
of the Revolver World 


O weapon of defense is stronger 

than its weakest part. A revolver 
is either good or it’s no good. For so 
vital a purpose as the protection of life 
and property you need the best revolver 
money can buy. That means a SMITH 
& WESSON, the one weapon always 
sure and strong, because it’s built so in 
every part. The SMITH & WESSON 
costs more because it’s worth more. 








DOUBLE ACTION 


-32 calibre, 5 shot; 
barrel 3, 34 and 6 
inches; _Penetration— 
three “%.-inch pine 
boards. An ideel re- 
volver for general use 


OUR BOOK 
“ The Revolver’’ 


will be sent to anyone interested in 
revolver matters. This book is 
beautifully illustrated and most 
interesting. It gives the history and 
evolution of the revolver from the 
bow pistol of the 12th Century to 
the most perfect weapon of modern 
times. Write for it now—It’s Free. 


SMITH & WESSON 
6 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. 


Phe cx 


game 


intry in the world 


land 


* Ail along the route 
you barre merican 


Information t 


untry traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish and 


in which so 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips 
of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, als« 

s who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is nm otter 

ood fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfound 


get 


ier with file strated Booklet and F older cheerfully forwarded upon application t 





J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s Newfoundland 











Beautiful Summer and Winter Homes, complete in every detail. Built 
onthe Unit System. Everything fits. Anyone canerect them. Abso- 
lutely wind and weather proof. We pay the freight, and deliver our 
houses to any R. R. Station in the United States. 

Write us, enclosing 2c stamp for our handsomely illustrated Book of Plans and 
Designs, showing in full detail our Summer Cottages, Bungalows, Automobile Garages, 
Photograph Galleries, Children’s Play Houses, Hunter's Cabins, etc., etc 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 620 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 


The Origa, Reliable and rien 
Manufacturers of Portable Houses in United States. 
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NITRO CLU Strong, safe,even loads ¥ 

SHOT SHELLS in all Combinations of 
shot and smokeless _f, 

They are steel lined. That protects the powdetlles 

smokeless powder, also your gun and face. ‘The 

finest quality in ‘the world,’ write expert shots, 

hunters and guides. For perfect results shoot 

perfect U. M. C. Shells—the Standard 


of America. é 
Game Laws Free 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


313 Broadway, 





Five smashing knock-down blows, delivered 

at lightning speed. Zane Grey hit a mountain 

lion three times in the air as it sprang at him. 
: This Remington loads itself, has a SOLID 
* Semmes BREECH and is hammerless. 
ns, Memmp————e Made in .25, 30-30, 32 and 
¥ sf 0D .30 Rem. calibres. 


Write for booklet of Remington experiences 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Ilion, N. Y. 


313 Broadway 
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This Seal Tells of Goodnessf““** 


The first box of Necco Sweets 
delights you with its freshness, 
wholesomeness and goodness. 
The second box proves 
to you that the Necco 
Sweets Seal means, al- 
ways and everywhere, 
uniform excellence and We 
perfect satisfaction. Let 
the first box be, for instance, S 


3 


~ 


eniox (hoeolat es, 


The Necco Seal is your guarantee of good, wholesome confectionery, the kind you want 
for your children—the kind you want for your guests—the kind you want for yourself. 


Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high-grade goods. If your dealer does not have 

them, send us 25 cents for an attractive package of Lenox Chocolates; or bette still, 

order one of our special$1 packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 
For 15¢, stamps or eash, we will mail, postpaid to any address, a beautiful 1909 Art Calendar, size 2 feet long by 10 inehes high, 
lithographed in 14 colors, without advertising on the face. An artistic decoration for mantel or wall, living room or den, 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 














This trade mark on every garment 


Wright’s Health Underwear is so constructed that it retains the natural heat of the body while it 
maintains a constant ventilation of the skin without admitting cold. The man or woman that wears 


the Fleece of Comfort, won't need wraps except in extremest weather—if then. Wright's costs no 
more than any other good underwear—some at $1] a garment. 


Send for Free Booklet, 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


31 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 
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WEBBER’S HAND KNIT JACKETS 


The cut represents No. 839, made of best worsted yarn, 
heavy weight. Best colors: white, light oxford, cardinal. Nothing 
better at the price, $6.00. 

No. 864, same stitch and weight, without belt, made with two 
pockets, $6.50. 














Webber is the originator of the Knit Jacket for hunting and out- 
door uses. His jackets are made to fit, and they do fit, are guaran- 
teed in every respect, and may be returned if not satisfactory. 

Webber's No. 4 for men has no equal at 
the price, absolutely guaranteed. Costs nothing 
to prove it. Order one, cash with order, and 
jacket will be sent express prepaid. If not satis- 
fied return at our expense and money will be 
refunded. Oxford grey or tan, best colors. 

Price each, sizes 34 to 44, $7.00; 46 to 50, 
$8.00. No. 66, similar garment, coarser for hunting. Tan and 
oxtord only ; same guarantee applies; price, 34 to 44, $6.00; 46 to 


5O, $6.5¢ ° 





Other jackets and sweaters for every use, at all prices. You don’t have to take something “‘ just as good.”’ 
lf your dealer does not have Webber’s Knit Goods, order direct and if not worth the price return and get your 
money back. Ask for Catalogue, ‘‘ Webber's Specialties.’’ Please mention name of magazine. 





GEORGE F. WEBBER, Manufacturer 
Station F DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Edison || GOKEY’S wane 


Ignition Storm Shoe 


Sporting and 
Surveyor’'s Boots 

















This means _ ignition 
that 1S reliable, not tor a If you want a good 


single cruise or for sev- waterproof storm shoe 

— get Gokey’s. It is 
eral, but for a season OF eacuek ths she 
two. Edison Primary Batteries old Indian treated his 


moccasins, Gokey 


deliver sufficient current to spark the ino wide tee 
engine from the time they are put in hand and to-order, He 


has the largest and best 


until the elements are exhausted. rs en . 
" . ; quipped factory in the 
Edison Spark Coils take just world for hand-made shoes. 


the current needed for the spark, uppers and Rock-Oak eoles__ 


these shoes wear like iron 


never miss and never weaken. Gokey makes them fit—takes 


Pes Rig cor a ae care of tender feet, too. 
That’s Edison Ignition. Put it in aaect styles for all outdoor 


your boat. Write for Gokey’s 
Shoe Book 


Our booklet, ‘‘Getting There and Back’’ tells the type 5 oz. Can Waterproofing 35¢. 
you need and why the Edison is best for your purpose. WM. N. GOKEY SHOE co 
EDISON MANUFACTURING CO wih et 
- inet ah . Jamestown, N. Y 
17 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. ]. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, to Fifth Ave. CHICAGO OFFICE 4 


LONDON OFFICE, Victoria Road, Willesden, London, N. W 
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Where Are You Going 
For Your Fall Shooting? 

















May I Help You with Advice on Following Subjects? 





CARIBOU BEAR GROUSE 
ELK CAT SNIPE 

DEER RABBIT GOOSE 
MOOSE DUCK WOODCOCK 
GOAT PARTRIDGE TURKEY 
SHEEP PHEASANT QUAIL 











I have at my disposal advice from such eminent authorities 
as Caspar Whitney, Dillon Wallace, Zane Grey, Stewart Edward 
White, Joseph A. Graham, Robert Dunn, Horace Kephart and 
Emerson Hough. Each of these men not only has written of 
big and small game shooting and exploration in game countries, 
but has actually “done the work.” 


fl Then I have in my files many bits of advice from the late 
Grover Cleveland on duck shooting that are worth knowing. 


@ When you are ready for this, or any other information, in 
the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Europe, or any place 
else, drop me a line; the advice is absolutely free. 


HERBERT WHYTE 
of THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
Deposit, N. Y. 


P. S. Of course my services are for the benefit only of subscribers to 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE. 





Send four cents for my Camp Check List. It may save you a few dollars, or a hungry camp. 
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STILL HUNTING SHOE 
dh e ere 1 by 
oubie 





_Hottom = 


te 
out 


japonica, water proof stock, full bellows tongue. 
Ves 


hould be pleased to receive a sample order. 


E. A. BUCK CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Sportsmen’s Footwear and Moccasins 


BANGOR, ME, 


Inc. 





NATU RO 


with 
best 


THE CLOSET WITH THE SLANT 
The Perfect Closet— Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Costs no ae re than the pec yo 
ioned Closet ° _ bathroom mplete 
When you can get the best without ex have the 
ok H and testimonals free. (. H. M. CLOSE T “C0. "be trolt, Mieh. 


Te er 





Short Stories 
in Collier’s 
Fiction Number 


EGINNING with September the last 
issue of each month will be largely 
devoted to Short Stories, and be known as 
the Fiction Number. Love and romance, 
adventure and work-a-day life, on land and 
sea—such tales will be published in great 
variety, chosen from the representative 
work of leading writers in the English 
Janguage. A collection of exceptional 
stories, by well-known writers, has already 
been secured. 


October Fiction Number 
Issued September 26th 
ROMANCE. By Robert W. Chambers 


THE ROAD AGENT 
By Stewart Edward White 


THE VENTURE OF THE FLYING HIND 
By James B. Connolly 


Stories for the November Fiction Number, 
by equally noted authors, will be announced 
next month. 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


- 





“It’s Birds Sure” 


Dog and man know it. The 
man also knows that his shells 
are right because they are loaded 
with powder manufactured by 


CA ESV) poy 


—the name that guarantees ex- 
cellence. Du Pont brands are: 


Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT 
HAZARD 
“NEW E. C. 


“INFALLIBLE” 
“NEW SCHULTZE” 


Improved)” 


Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. "ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING”’ 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 


Insist on having all your shells 


loaded with Du Pont brands. 


| ae Oe ©) Oe 2 ©). i Oe B) Da) 10) 0) a) 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR = ne Pat vac-eimiles of 
-ortraits of Winners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 

Dept.3, Du Pont Co., W ilmington, Del. 
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Save 5° on 


Your Household Expenses 


Just cut out this coupon. Sign your name and address 
and mail the coupon to us. We will send you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE the most novel and valuable catalogue ever published. 
This beautifully illustrated catalogue contains a list of leading mag- 
azines and books. You can get any of these, FREE, by saving our little 
green Library Slips. These slips save you 5c on every $1.00 spent for 
regular household necessities. Our catalogue tells you how to get and 
save these slips. The catalogue is absolutely free. Cut out the coupon and 


mail to us today —at once. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 


116 W. 14th St., New York City, N. Y. 





Green Library Slips 


like this illustration are packed with 
the best productsinall lines. They 
are actually worth, face value, 5% 
of the retail price of the products 
with which they are given. You have 
to buy products of this sort anyway. 
Why not buy the best, save our 
Library Slips and get all your read- 


Pratt? } AOOOOO! jes 


acest and Book a of Now 


eee podyyotby W Mo y 

ONE FULL Li “LIBRARY SLIP Tht 

iN PAYMENT FOR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS, BooKS . 
WALL POCKET AND CATALOGUE IN COLORS SENT FREE 


IPP ER FD 


ing matter absolutely without one cerit additional cost. 
Write at once for our big illustrated Free Catalogue. In the meantime, buy 
the following brands and save the Library Slips. 


Armour’s “‘Veribest” Brands of Potted Meats 
Armour’s Potted and Deviled Meats 
Armour's Star Sliced Bacon 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 

Armour’s Soluble Beef 

American Olive Company, Olives 
Banner Lye 

Bensdorp’s (Royal Dutch) Cocoa 
Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish 
Beardsley’s Star Boneless Herring 
Beardsley’s Acme Peanut Butter 
Calumet Baking Powder 

Dunham's (Original Shred) Cocoanut 


Force, Korn Kinks, H-O Oatmeal and all H-O Products 

German-American Coffee and Teas 

Golden Egg Noodles, Spaghetti, etc. 
eide’s Licorice, Pastilles and Jujubes 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 

My Wife's Salad Dressing 

None Such Mince Meat 

Pabst Extract The “Best"’ Tonic 

Pompeian Massage Cream 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 

Pummo (a glycerine pumice) Soap 

Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 

**3-in-One’”’ Oil (100 household uses) 


Mennen’s Talcum Powder 


Some unscrupulous dealers may attempt to ‘‘take out’’ the 
Im portant little green Library Slips. See that with every package of above 
brands a slip is enclosed. Insist—for the slip BELONGS TO YOU—not the dealer. 
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DUCK SHOOTING AT CAPE HATTERAS 


HERE are three principal duck shooting districts in the East: 
Havre de Grace, Maryland; Currituck Sound, North Carolina; and 
the vicinity of Cape Hatteras, North Carolina. The two former are 

pre-empted and over-shot, leaving Cape Hatterasas the last refuge of the fowl. 


Three-fourths of all of our ducks, geese and brant winter along the 
Cape Hatteras ‘“ banks,” on a territory about 30 miles long. Should this 
district be bought up by private clubs, as Currituck and Havre de Grace 
are, there would probably be two or three years of slaughter, after which 
there would be practically no fowl shooting to be had. 


Here is a splendid opportunity for game protection, and a coterie of 
sportsmen are discussing organization in order to form a protective club 
and thus gain control of this property as a means of conserving the wild fowl. 


Are you interested in such an enterprise ? 


The primary object of the organization is the protection of the fowl, 
but members will be permitted to shoot on the preserve subject to legiti- 
mate sportsmanly restrictions. 


It is not the real sportsmen who slaughter fowl, and deplete the 
game supply—and only real sportsmen will be permitted to join the club. 


Market hunting has been more disastrous to our game than all other 
agencies combined. The market hunter will not be able to survive in this 
region. 

The membership will be limited to 150; shares $100, annual dues $50. 
Each day’s bag will be limited, and there will be but three water fow] 
shooting days each week. 

On the off days the sportsmen can enjoy themselves shooting rabbits 
of which there are untold quantities on the istands—deer hunting and drum 
fishing; the latter until the first of January. 





Will you assist the gentlemen who have taken the initial step in 
the movement tending toward the preservation of this region ? 
















Mr 
JAMES 
KNAPI 
REEVE, 
The Outing 
Publishing Co., 
Deposit, N. Y. 
I am interested in 
your plans for the Cape 
Hatteras Wild Fowl Pro- 
tective Club. Please send 
me complete information and 
Membership Application Blank 


If sufficient co-operation is obtained a clubhouse will be 
erected, and a fast launch service maintained between the 
nearest railway center and the preserve. 

















We shall be glad to enclose you further details upon 
the receipt of the coupon at the bottom of this page. 











Address all communications to Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, Secretary and Treasurer of The 
Outing Publishing Co., Deposit, N. Y. 
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3000 Good Laughs 





5 Volumes FREE and postpaid 
xOq }eeU UI pesojsUe jos OY] 





ao “Se 


MODERN HUMOR 


in five volumes is far superior to anything of the kind heretofore offered 


the public. 
A SEQUENCE OF HUMOR 
(1) A BUNCH OF YARNS-—a repository of laughable jokes and funny anecdotes, all 


original and not found elsewhere. 





THE PUN BOOK —a book entirely out of the old rut of the so-called ¢¢ funny ’’ publi- 
cations, containing over 1000 original puns collected from the note books of two learned 
punsters, 


700 LIMERICKS—a collection of ridiculous and side-splitting nonsense verses. Conceded 
to be the most complete work of the kind ever issued. 

SPICE AND PARODY —a volume containing the jolliest and funniest epigrams and 
rhymes ever written. ‘The burlesque epitaphs and parodies are excellent specimens of 
original humor. 


IRISH BULLS—a new and original collection of Irish witticisms—without question the 
funniest book ever put before the public. 


Each book measures 5 x 7 inches, contains 160 pages, is printed on heavy paper trom 
clear type and attractively bound. 

WE OFFER this <¢ jolly five’’ absolutely free (and postpaid) and one year’s subscription 
to THE OUTING MAGAZINE, at the regular price of the magazine alone—$3.00. 

Order at once and receive this remarkable set of books with a year’s subscription to the big, 
handsome, brilliant magazine of the American outdoors, optimistic, helpful, wholesome—it is a 
magazine for the whole family. 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE, Deposit, N. Y. 
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The A. H. FOX GUN 


The A. H. Fox Gun is unquestionably the “ 


quality gun”’ of this country. No gun ever 


made compares with it in the superior quality of its workmanship and materials, or the great 
strength and simplicity of its mechanical construction. 
Beautiful in model, perfect in balance, and unequaled in those things which make a strictly 


high grade gun, the “ Fox’ 


’ has fairly earned its title— 


“THE FINEST GUN IN THE WORLD’ 


As evidence of this, we submit the fact that our business has more than doubled again this 
Made and guaranteed by 


increase owing solely to the merit of the Fox Gun. 


year—an 


THE A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4650 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beautiful Art Catalogue sent on request—write for it. 








Guat Neste 


EXTRA DRY 










The only American 
Champagne to receive 
a gold medal at Paris 
| Exposition. 
\ It was acknowledged 
by Parisians to be 
equal to the best 
French wines. 
The absence 
of duty reduces 
the cost 50 per 
cent. 
PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE 















Sole Makers 








THE SPORT OF BIRD STUDY 


By HERBERT K. JOB 
Author of “Wild Wings,” “Among the Water Fowl,” etc. 
With one hundred and thirty-four half-t 
from photographs 
Cloth, large 12mo. Price $2.00 net 
FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER 


ie illustrations 











BARGAIN OFFER 
Fox Double Barrel Shot Gun 


yrade, hammerless, half pistol yrip, eee steel barrel, 
black walnut stock, 12 ¢ ige, 30 inch 
American made gun with all i teria r parts 
i, never sold less than 
a selected sole leather case, leg of mutton style, 
and brass mounted, retails at 
ece cle ne rod, equip; 


has lened frame 
ba arre i the only 


ed with swab, scratch brush 


too black po ywder 1o; aded shelis choice of any size she 
to 9, retail price 


THIS $42. 50 OUTFIT FOR ONLY 
$35.00 


If you want a shot gun now or within a year or two, y« 
write right now for fu rther p artic vulars, as we have only pi ite 
of these outfits and this offer certainly will nc tt be duplicated ayai 


CHARLES J. GODFREY Co. 
Dept. H-4 10 Warren Street, New York 


t from 4 
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Every 
Sportsman 


should have a copy of 
our 320-page 


Encyclopedia of 
Sporting Goods 


This book contains 
a wealth of valuable 
information about 
Guns, Rifles, Revol- 
vers and Pistols; Fish- 
ing Tackle, Tents, and 
Camping Goods of all 
kinds. 

32 PAGES devoted 
to Shot Guns, all makes 
and kinds, single barrel, 
double barrel, three 
barrel, repeating and 
automatic. 

26 PAGES devoted 
to Rifles, automatic, re- 

: crm \I eg i--<¢-  peating, single shot, etc. 
Teele <p “Ors? ~=—-12, PAGES devoted 
PD - ds Ta i a Leet | % to Revolvers, and 
Pet karo” MT PTE Pistols, double action, 

¥ Be tey Z single action, army, 

navy, automatic, etc. 

40 PAGES devoted to Gun, Rifle, and Revolver accessories, telescopes, sights, 
cleaning implements, loading tools, gun cases, cartridge belts, targets, decoys, 
cartridges and shells. 

100 PAGES devoted to Tents and Camping goods, sleeping bags, folding camp 
furniture, cooking outfits, foods, medicines, compasses, clothing, animal traps, 
axes, knives, etc. 

10 PAGES devoted to different makes of canoes, hunting and fishing boats, 
folding boats, canvas folding boats, motor boats, etc. 

70 PAGES devoted to Fishing Tackle, all kinds of rods, reels, lines, baits, flies, 
hooks, and other necessary articles for the fisherman. 










75 FEDERAL ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 










LST Mei 
tL: ba\it 
sae) 


In addition to all this there are camp cooking recipes, hints regarding the use of firearms, 
information about black and smokeless powders, size shot to be used for different kinds of 
game, etc. 


We will send you a copy of this book, together with this month’s number of the National 
Sportsman (a 160-page magazine devoted to sport with GUN, RIFLE and ROD), on receipt of 
10c in stamps or coin to cover cost of mailing. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Ine., 79 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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YROTECTION 


There are many arms provided 





for the prevention of loss, injury, 
or annoyance, but the possession 
of a convenient, absolutely safe and dependable 


OLT 


Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
gives a feeling of independent security when most needed. 
When will you be prepared ? 


Catalogue No. 30 is the first step, and will enable you to select what you need. 
Send for it now. 


9 PATENT 
Guaranteed for u . FIRE ARMS 
with standard factory- MFG. . 
loaded ammunition, 
either blac ares Hartford, Conn. 


less powde 15 a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 














vie 7 


as 
‘= 



























roNGRESs 
PLAYING CARDS 


} 606 

; — Gold edges. 50c. per 
‘The Spalding pieredring pa pack. 90 picture backs, 
Official National League Ball dainty colors and gold 
is the standard of the world. It has been formally 
adopted as the official ball of the National League 
for over thirty years and by thirty other professional 
bodies from one to twenty years. In the great 
world’s championship games between the Chicago 
Nationals and the Detroit Americans the Spalding 
National League Ball was used. 

The Spalding Official National League Ball is 
used by Yale, Harvard, Princeton and all prominent 
college teams. The soldiers and sailors in the United 
States Army and Navy use it exclusively. In fact it 
is in universal use wherever Base Ball is played. 


Spalding’s New Catalogue of Base Ball 








40 regulation backs. 














Goods with pictures and — of o_o ‘ Most durable 25c. card 
. oe aa ay oat free, PLAYING CARI CARDS made. More sold than 
palding's 1c1ia ase ba ecord, 10 cents, ee : 
Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide, 10 cents. all others combined. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 200-page book, ‘‘Card Games and How to Play Them,” new 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City edition revised; latest rules for all popular games. Sent pre- 
Boston Baltimore St. Louis Denver New Orleans paid for 6 flap ends from Bicycle tuck boxes, or 15c. in stamps. 
Syacus Cadena” Soabeg leenakCes, Lantos Ene. The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 21 Cincinnati, U. S. A, 
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Wild Animals 
No One Ever Knew 


Sabre-tooth Tigers, Mammoths, Giant 
Ground Sloths, Enormous Wolves, 
Bison, Camels. 


The greatest number of bones of these extinct tigers 
and wolves ever discovered has been found in the 
asphalt beds of California. The story of this 
Death Trap of the Ages is told for the first time 
by Dr. John C. Merriam, Professor of Paleontol- 
ogy and Historical Geology, University of Califor- 
nia, in the 


OCTOBER SUNSET 4 


Here is a new story, elaborately pictured, that will start the scien- 
tists hurrying westward. The world here learns for the first 
time of this delving and bringing to light the bones of 


mon BEASTS THAT NO MAN EVER SAW. 


& Other features of the number include: My 
“‘On THE TRAIL OF SKOOKUM JoHN,”’ 
by Charles S. Aiken; ‘““Takinc Or- 
pers,’’ one of Maud Younger’s famous t 
stories of her experiments as a restau- 
rant waitress; GAME BIRDs OF THE 
Paciric, River and Fresh Water 
Ducks; more timely notes 


of interest to the West- 
ern sportsman. 
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This house for a fifth less 
to-day than a year ago. 


The October Country Life in 





America will explain in detail, with 
many pictures, about a present condition of low prices 
in the building trades that hasn’t been duplicated in 
this country for a decade. It’s your chance to save 


money: dy making your contracts now, you can surely 










save 20 per Cent. 
This is one more instance of what a helpful magazine 
Country Life in America is—make a good invest- 


ment by having a year’s subscription: soups 

i ‘ “1 = ace 1 . Doubl Ly, 
Housebuilders’ Annual, illustrated in color, in October—soc issue. poe’ 

Marvelous flying geese pictures, in November. New Vor : Clty. 


Christmas Annual, with color photography—soc issue. 
‘‘Flying as a Sport,” with startling pictures, in January. 
‘“The First Real Country Home West of the Mississippi,”’ 
an article by Paul Morton, in February. 
The Spring Gardening Manual, in March—soc issue. ANT six other 
splendid issues, so crowded with really big features and pictures that we 
couldn’t begin to describe half of them in a dozen pages like this. 


COUNTRY LIFE Tue Wortp's Work Tr GARDEW 
LN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


with $4 and geta 
year's subscri 
to Country Life in 


America 


Name 
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‘The 


Stran 


Magazine 
for October 


Contains the first of a splendid series of articles, beautifully illustrated, entitled 


“E-nglish Homes and Gardens’”’ 





panties o and meting’ the most famous of the beautiful homes in this land 
of beautiful homes and gardens. 

These articles will be of particular interest to all who take pleasure in the beautify- 
ing oftheir homes. Eight full-page and half-page photographs are given in this number. 


“The World’s Most Beautiful Women” 


Illustrated by Eight Duotone Full-Page Photographs 


The STRAND for October contains the first of a series of photographs in which 
every man and woman will be interested. These photos. are of characteristic types of 
beauty of various nations. If one were to ask which nation produces the prettiest 
women and the most universally admired, he would have to find out, by some means or 
other, what each nation regards as its prettiest women. 


There Are Many Other Splendid Features 


the October STRAND, prominent among which are WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILUL’S narrative 
entitled ‘*My African Journey,” which deepens ininterestasit progresses. ‘‘Reminiscences and Reflections”’ 
of SIR JOHN HARE, the e mine nt English actor, describes some highly amusing and interesting experi- 
. neces in America; HARRY FURNISS, the famous caricaturist, writes about and illustrates the “Comic 
Side of Crime;” CAMILLE FL AMMARION, the eminent French Astronomer, contributes a wonderful 
article entitled ‘Worlds: The Dust of the Infinite;” W. W. JACOBS’ story of “Salthaven”’ is uproariously 
funny; there are also some splendid short stories by popular authors; ‘Curiosities’ still continues to bea 
popular feature. 


15 Cents a Copy $1.50 a Year 
Of all Newsdealers and 


The International News Company, 
83-85 Duane Street, New York, 








Look for Hall Caine’s iommaeee new Serial Story *‘ The White Christ.” 
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A GO, 20,0 D, SH Mis. 
ae aced/ 

ae iis Vital ae 
Sureness and ont 


Ao 


{ 
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| Martin ‘ 


ve SoeCial Smokeless Steel barrels rifled 
deep on the Ballard system for greatest pos- 
sible accuracy and killing power. 


The simplicity, strength and perfect adjustment of operating 
parts insure quick, easy operation. 







The Matlin solid top is always a protection between 
} your head and the cartridge, and prevents powder and gases 
blowing back. The side ejector never throws a shell into your 
face or eyes, never disturbs your aim, and allows instant repeat 
shots. The closed-in breech keeps out-rain, snow and all foreign 
matter—keeps your ZZrfin clean and serviceable at all times. 

™ Every big game hunter should know these ” 

& special Marlin teatures. Send for our The Maclin Hrearms Ca, 
«{. A36-page catalog. Free for 3 stamps. 1 Willow St. NEW HAVEN, CONN. \ 











Hopkins & Allen 


Hammerless Double Barrel Shotguns 












: Ask your dealer to show 
@ You cannot buy at the price the Ask your dester te show 


same quality of material and work- ALLEN. It will be worth 


your while. If you can’t 


. : get it, we will ship one 
manship, or as many very desirable —_ s+ it, “§ will ship ons 


features as you find in HOPKINS = "ec eit of price. 
Decarbonized Steel Barrel 
& ALLEN double shotguns. 
12 or 16 gauge ¢ 00 
me , 28 or 30 inch.. 25. 
q The joint—wedge-necked, Doll’s head exten- English Twist....$26.50 
sion fitting into circular, wedge-necked socket— Damascus ....... 30.00 
is guaranteed not to shoot loose or wear loose. 1908 GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG FREE _ 
The rib is Genres, matted (3 mats), positively Write for free copy of our Gun Guide and Cata- 


guiding the eye to quick, accurate sight. log for 1908. It describes in full 11 styles of 
| double guns, 8 styles of singles, 10 styles of rifles, 
I The safety features, action, frame, working and innumerable kinds of revolvers. Gives low- 
a _ est prices and offers most complete line. No 

parts, stock and barrels, are distinctly high | sportsman or gun lover should be without it. 


grade—fully equal to shotguns selling for a | Gives many points on the selection, care and use 
sends Meher wiles | of firearms which every sportsman should know. | 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., 


| 


24 Chestnut St., Menai Cine: 
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CAMP. 


UTFITS 
Going Camping? 


HOW ABOUT YOUR OUTFIT? 
Our catalogue will help you select it 


TRADE 





REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE 

This mark is the sign of quality and the 
seal of excellence. 

Our goods are known all over the world. 


We are makers of complete 
outfits for Explorers, Campers, 
Prospectors and Fisherman. 
Write Dept. Cc 
for our 320-page Catalogue. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
57 Reade Street, one door from Broadway 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 




















Your Loss and Peril! 


To Forget that 


Orangeine 


(Powders) 


“Saves the Day” 


From 
Colds, Headache, Chill, Indigestion, 
“Brain Fag,” 
“Feeling Out-of Sorts.” 
Averts Sickness! 


25c Package Free for Honest Test 


ORANGEINE is mailed anywhere, on receipt of price. 10c 
» (2 Pps ackage (6 powders), 0c package 
jers), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail free, 

one 2c package on receipt of request, with assurance of 

honest test, under suggestion of our directions 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Av. , Chicago 










F. 














A SACRIFICE 


At the edge of the Berkshire Hills 
within four hours of New York, 120 
acres, one-half woodland, with a 
good, livable farm house of nine 
rooms and unusually high ceilings; 
two large barns, crib and other out- 
houses, for $1,800 cash. The 
place is worth much more, but just 
now the owner needs money more 
than land. One end of the estate 
overlooks Queechy Lake. It is in 
the midst of a beautiful rolling, 
country, one mile from the railway 
station, with telephone communi- 
cation and rural free delivery. 
There is boating, fishing, fine drives, 
good water, high ground, charming 
scenery and no mosquitoes. 
Address 


M. L. PYE 


35 West 31st Street, New York 
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To get the full 


values from your v: 


cation negatives print 
them, or have them 
printed, on 


VELOX 


Velox is made especially for use 
with negatives that have been exposed 
under the harsh conditions of light 
that the amateur almost invariably 
encounters — no other paper there- 
fore, so well fits his particular re- 
quirements, (We make other papers 
for the professional that are suited to 
his needs). Veloxis simple to handle, 
prints in any light, requires no dark- 
room for development and permits 
the amateur to utilize the evening 
hours for print making. 

There are grades and surfaces to 
suit all negatives and all tastes—either 
black and white or the sepia tone is at 
the command of any amateur. Ifyou 
do your own printing, use the paper 
that is made to meet your specific 
needs— Velox. If you have your 
printing done by another, insist on 
the use of the paper that is made to 
suit your negatives, the paper that is 
right — Velox. 


“Velox Booklet” free at any Kodak 
Dealers or by mail. 


Nepera Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 





have the exclusive and 
common sense cord action 
at the back which gives 
and takes with every move 
ment. This overcomes all 
strain at the shoulders and 
buttons and means long wear. 
Highest quality of elastic 
webbing over the shoulders 
Different weights and lengths to 
suit all requirements, 
MAKER’S GUARANTEE on 
every pair—Satisfaction, new pair 
or money back. 
Price 50c at your dealer, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. CO 


721 Main 8t., Shirley, Mass a 
COMFORT FOR MEN 


in the use of 


Washburne’s 
Pat. Imp. Fasteners 


Little But Never Let Go 


MEN SWEAR BY 
THEM— 
NOT AT THEM 

















They are the greatest 
ni little utilities ever in- 
we) vented for men’s dress, 
and are applied to 






Key Chain and Ring, 25c. 









Scarf Holder, 10c. 
Bachelor Button, 10c. 
Cuff Holders, 2c. 


Drawers Supporters, 20c. 








Look out for Imitations 


None genuine without name Washburne on Fast- 


ener. Catalogue Free Sold Everywhere.” Sent 
Prepaid. 
AMERICAN RING COMPANY 


Dept. 48 Waterbury, Conn. 
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2 


OST high-fold collars set like No.1. “OLYMPIC” 
and “CARLTON” set like 2 and 3. There is room for 


the cravat knot and for the fingers when buttoning or 


unbuttoning the collar. : 


COLLARS 


15 cents—2 for 25 cents. 
Madein CiurecoSurunk, 
QvuarRTeER Sizegs, under 
the Arrow label only. 


Proper Dress—A booklet, 


. 03: : yours on request. 
LYMPIC, 2¢ in. high 
ne ae Civett, Peasopy & Co. 
TON, 2; . hig 


Makers of Cluett Shirts 
441 River St.,Troy, N.Y. 
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PIERCE ARROW ENCLOSED CARS 


We offer for the coming season four types of enclosed cars of the following 
horse-power and prices: 


24H.P. 36 H.P 40H. P. 48H P, 60 H. P. 
4 cylinder 6 cylinder 4 cylinder 6 cylinder 6 cylinder 
Landaulet $3950 st @8=—Csooeeees (wee ttiét 
Brougham 3900 — #&8= = ‘aoe £  <seeae> -— #‘Sahemew 
Landau q- i escsco $§ evcece $5500 $6200 $7200 
Suburban ———inceeee sw te 5400 6100 7100 


These are built on the same chassis as the Pierce Arrow Cars which made 


perfect scores and won the Trophies in both the Glidden and the Hower Tours. 
THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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ATHLETES | Many a ‘‘Husky’’ knows the value of a good, hot cup of well-made 


Can’t afford to weaken heart and nerves by POS { UM 12. one’s a Reason’”’ 


COFFEE Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





